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OMEN of fashion prefer Holeproof Hosiery because it is beautiful — sheer 
exquisite. Its reasonable price and long wear are merely additional advantages. 
Leading stores offer Holeproof Hosiery in Silk, Wool, Silk and Wool, 
Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle for men, women and children 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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She scolds the 
She challenges gray-haired 
She captivates men. 


‘HE bosses her mother. 
minister. 
family counc ‘lors. 
If you’re over 25 and think yourself one of 


her ‘‘ betters,” you will disapprove of her mad- 
cap masquerade dancing. 

If you’re over 40 and “doddering down 
some primrose path,” you'll wrinkle up your 
crowsfeet when she crosses her aunt. by giving 
her a cigarette case in exchange for a prayer 
book at Easter. 

To most “old folks” over 25 she will look 
like any one of the million bewitching, frivol- 
ing girls that editors and preachers are talk- 
ing about. 

To you who belong to the great “League 
of Youth,” she is all the time preparing for 
her great crisis, when she takes her choice. 

And that choice is what untangles the 
snarl of three half-spent lives. 

‘A Bill of Divorcement”’ is from the great 
artistic stage success by Clemence Dane, 
which thrilled New York, London and Chi- 
cago audiences—a play you will enjoy be- 
cause of its daring plot, fine acting and beau- 
tiful scenes. An Ideal Film Production with 
lovely Constance Binney starring as the 
daughter. “Seldom does it fall to the lot of 
an artist to interpret and portray so vivid and 
intense a character,” says Constance Binney 
of this star role. 


“You, my child, 


“A Bill of Divorcement” brings to the screen 
what we all have been wanting in moving 
pictures: a great story based upon powerful 
human motives. ‘WwW ithout exception,” de- 
clares Constance Binney, “my role of the 
daughter is the strongest ingenue part ever 
given me, either on the stage or the screen.” 





ID Eva fool herself because he 
used “‘cave man” tactics? 
Was he, too, like all the other men 
who try to take advantage of 
“show girls’? Her heart told her 
differently, but she was afraid to 
believe. oe es 

In the “Woman*Who Fooled eae 
Herself’’ you will have your crav- 5S me 
ing for romance and excitement 
filled to the utmost in scene after 
scene of beauty. 

Trickery, big business, jealous- 
ies, hatred, and above all, Love 
all the big emotions are depicted. 
You feel them — as each fine 
actor portrays them 

And in this love etery, one of 
the first motion pictures ever 
filmed in beautiful Porto Rico, you 
will watch lovely May Allison, as 
Eva, with breathless interest amid 
settings that will make your heart 
beat faster. 

This is one play, a simple yet 
thrilling romance, in the great 
chain of better films. Your pic- 
ture theatre man will appreciate 
a note or phone call from you, 
showing your support of pictures 
like these. 
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SECTION 


Look at her closely. 





What is there about her mischievous eyes, her 


appealing mouth, her saateaties beauty, her brilliant mind to bring forth 


such condemnation. . ; 


should never have been born” 


ROM all parts of the country comes a cry for 
more of the truly entertaining, really fine pic- 
tures. Yet, in both large and small cities, ex- 
hibitors fear to show such pictures at frequent 
intervals unless they feel sure of public patronage. 

What is an easy way of getting your exhibitor 
to show the best pictures? We have worked out 
the following fair-for-all plan. 

We have the choice of hundreds of new pic- 
tures, ready to be released. No company, of 
course, has first choice of all. So we have a revo- 
lutionary plan to bring about the wish in every- 
body’s mind. We have made arrangements with 
the leading motion picture Review Service which 
gives the judgment of unbiased critics on all new 
pictures. This service will be sent to any Com- 
mittee you form to choose pictures you want to 
see. Your picture exhibitor wants to know what 
you want, so he can be assured that the better 
class of pictures will pay him. 

The plan to bring your favorite theatre the 
really good picture plays is very simple. Some 
live-spirited citizen—perhaps it is you reading 
this advertisement—starts the whole thing by 
sending us the names of several people who 
ought to favor the idea. Write for the com- 
plete plan of how to form a ‘‘Committee of Ten” 
—a simple plan which works. Address me per- 


sonally, Arthur S. Kane, 7th floor, 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


The Woman Who 
Fooled Herself 


| ADVERTISEMENT] 





ONSTANCEBINNEYand 

her screen father in the 
photoplay version of ‘A Bill of 
Divorcement,” Clemence 
Dane’s stage triumph, now an 
Encore Picture. 

To be worthy the name of 
Encore all pictures bearing this 
title are chosen for their high- 
quality entertainment. They 
are judged by us regardless of 
the fame of producer, director 
or stars—judged as you judge 
them in the audience. 


From George Arliss in “The 
Devil,” to Harold Lloyd in “ Grand- 
ma’s Boy,” they form a carefully 
chosen group of pic tures that enter- 
tain. Others include George Eliot's 
“Silas Marner”’ and Harold Lloyd in 
“A Sailor-made Man.” 


Soon to be released: “‘The Tents of 
Allah’’—a gorgeous picture of the des- 
ert, of passion and romance, of intrigue 
and mystery. If you are keenly inter- 
ested in the pictures to come, write As- 
sociated Exhibitors, Inc., Arthur 8. 
Kane, President, 7th floor, 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City 
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The name that earned fame through 
thousands of hours of wonderful entertainment 


HE name that means better pictures to 
the people who see pictures for enter- 
tainment and the people who exhibit pic- 
tures for a living. 
Not founded on just a few successes but 
on more than a thousand, over years. 
Successes such as the great pictures of 
Paramount's famous 41 released during the 
past six months—‘Manslaughter,” “Blood 
and Sand,” “The Old Homestead,” To Have 
and To Hold,” “Back Home and Broke,” 
“Clarence,” “The World’s Applause.” 


Today no good theatre will make up its 


program until it knows what Paramount 
has in store. And what Paramount has in 
store for 1923 outshines anything in the past! 
Back of the name and the fame are an in- 
tense ideal and much the largest organiza- 
tion in the industry. An ideal expressed by 
high standards of production in every Para- 
mount Picture—an organization unique in 
power, finance and personnel, 
—and yet, you may miss the benefits un- 
less you choose your pictures by the brand 
name Paramount! An unromantic thing, per- 
haps, but what thrilling results it ensures! 


“| FAMOUS PLAYERS- LASKY CORPORATION 
+) ADOLPH ZUKO R , President 


If it's a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town / 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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By Frederick Arnold 


Kummer 





The 
Studio 
Secret 


‘| hear that Fred Kummer 
is just finishing the greatest 
novel he has ever written, 
and it is a mystery story of 
the stage and screen.” 

That was a remark 
dropped at a writers’ dinner 
in New York. PHOTOPLAY 


set out to get it for you, and 
it will begin next month. 


The above description 
doesn’t half tell it. It’s a 
great story, and what is more, 
it is illustrated by James 
Montgomery Flagg. There’s 
a combination to keep you 
awake. 


Begins Next Month 



























Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 
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Here's the modern flapper sitting on a million 
year old dinosaur, powdering her nose — and 
the first flapper, the kitten girl of prehistoric times! 


inchicilaronsnin ‘ SS 


®ecilB. DeMille’ S Pectin 
“ADAMS RIB”. 


with Milton Sills, Elliott Dexter, Theodore Koslof, Anna Q. Nilsson, and Pauline Garon 


ECIL DEMILLE shows the modern girl in a new action interprets her impulsive heart to all who 
light. In “Manslaughter” he showed her as wish to appreciate her for what she really is. 


a thrill-seeker; here she is in > , ; 
? a far finer vein. Don’t miss the wonderful scene of social life in 


To protect her mother’s honor, she draws to her- prehistoric times in a great forest! 
self the attentions of a courtly lover, almost mortally 
misleading her own true love ! 


With all the luxury of beautiful gowns and mag- ee Cecil B’DeMille 


nificent sets thot are an integral part of Cecil De 
ps aaa ni — whose screen record liter- 
es art, “Adam’s Rib” reveals the modern girl ally glitters with successes — 


in her true colors, and in a story crammed with aia such as “Male and Female.” 
“Forbidden Fruit,” “ Some- 
thing to Think About,” 
“The Affairs of Anatol,” 
“Fool’s Paradise,” 
“Manslaughter” 





w ~ FAMOUS PLAYERS: LASKY CORPORATION y ~ —who commands 


ODOLP 2 KOR. a ts 
meat sigtigestio all the resources of the 


greatest motion icture 
organization and who 
places his art before 
anything else 





— and now producer of 
the finest picture of the year 
—“Adams Rib.” 


If its a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town 


Sts a Paramount Picture 
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Brickbats and 


Bouquets 


LETTERS FROM READERS 





The readers of PHOTOPLAY are invited to write this 
department—to register complaints or compliments— 
to tell just what they think of pictures and players. 
We suggest that you express your ideas as briefly as 
possible and refrain from severe personal criticism, 
remembering that the object of these columns is to 
exchange thoughts that may bring about better pictures 
and better acting. 
agree:with the sentiments expressed, but we'll publish 
them just the same! Letters should not exceed 200 
words and should bear the writer’s full name and address. 


Be constructive. We may not 











Objects to Mae Murray 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
EpitoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir: I am a middle-aged woman, the 
mother of three grown children, and a widow. 
So I cannot be accused very well of cattiness 
or an exhibition of what is known usually as 
feminine jealousy when I make this protest. 
For a long time I have wanted to say some- 
thing about the pictures produced by Mae 
Murray and Gloria Swanson, but especially 
Miss Murray. I have read many stories 
telling what a charming girl she really is and 
I do not doubt this for a moment. Still, I 
cannot see how she can make such a farce of 
womanhood on the screen. There may be 
girls who dress and act as she does; but if there 
are I would rather not know about them. 
There is never anything really bad or sugges- 
tive in her pictures as compared to some of 
the cheaper melodramas; it 1s all the way che 
acts and the clothes she wears that J opject 
to. My children—a girl of fiftee~, a boy of 
eighteen and another girl of tweaty—all seem 
fascinated with her. When I want them to 
see Mary Pickford’s new picture they become 
impatient and say, “Oh, let’s go to something 
snappy—....> \:2e or Gloria.” Having some 
sense, I know that if I oppose them they will 
see her anyway, so I don’t try to stop them. 
But I would like to ask Miss Murray to turn 
her talents to more worth-while things; to give 
us a picture of what a real girl is like, without 
so many silly kicks and pouts and grimaces. 
Gloria Swanson is not quite as bad; she acts 
like a human being once in a while. But Mae 
Murray seems to think of all the things a girl 
would not do in real life and then does them. 

Mrs. ANNA MCCLELLAN. 


This rhino while charging was shot by Mrs. Johnson, when only three feet 
The copy of PHoropuay played a réle in the adventure 


away. 


About *“*Ben Hur’’ 


The Lady and the Rhino 


Nairobi, B. E. Africa. 
Editor PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE: 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find a picture 
that has such an odd story attached to it that 
I thought it might interest you. 

Mrs. Johnson and myself have been in 
Africa for eighteen months making movies 
of wild animals, and four months ago were up 
in the northern frontier on the Abyssinian 
border making pictures of elephants and rhino. 

One day we found a rhino asleep under a bush, 
and I set up my cameras while Mrs. Johnson 
crept up to fim to try and gently waken him so 
I could get a good film without frightening 
him away. 

Now,I had runners going back and forth 
across the desert—four hundred miles to 
Nairobi—where they got my mail; just at the 
critical moment when Mrs. Johnson had 
awakened the rhino and he was standing on 
his feet trying to get our wind, one of these 
runners arrived and not knowing what we 
were doing went rushing to Mrs. Johnson. The 
rhino saw them and got their wind and im- 
mediately charged like a streak of lightning, 
knocking down the boy and was within ‘three 
feet of Mrs. Johnson when she bowled him 
over with her 405 Winchester. All of which 
made a great film, but it was a close shave for 
both of them. 

The boy was only bruised, and delivered his 
mail, which consisted of only one piece, a copy 
of PHotopLAy MAGAZINE with Mabel Ballin’s 
picture on the cover. Now,the Ballins are 
among our best friends so we immediately 
made the enclosed picture. 

Mrs. Johnson and I will remain here only 
another month and will then return to New 


York to cut and assemble my movies, which 
I am sure will create a sensation, as we have 
never had such wonderful luck on any expedi- 
tion; my film is chuck full of excitement. 
We had a whole herd of elephants charge us 
and got the entire incident in fine film, even 
to the leader within a few feet of me when 
Mrs. Johnson shot it. Its tusks weighed 
one hundred and three pounds. 

We have photographed one hundred and 
twenty rhinos at different times, many lions, 
buffalos, hippos, leopards, monkeys, gnus, 
giraffes (one picture contains seventy-eight 
giraffes) all three species of zebra, in herds 
of from one hundred to five thousand, kongoni, 
the different gazelles, garanooks, besides fine 
bird subjects—and my photography is many 
times better than ever before. 

I subscribed for PHotopLay through the 
American News Company and PxHorTopLay 
has followed me for years into the South Seas, 
Borneo and Africa. 

Yours very truly, 
MARTIN JOHNSON. 


Wants Film Free Suffrage 


Newark, N. J. 
EpitoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Why do motion picture compa- 
nies, and magazine writers, and—yes—press 
agents, insist upon choosing for us the “suc- 
cessors”’ to those actors and actresses that we 
kove made rorular? By “we” I mean, of 
course, the public. “he long suffering public 
of which I am a small, but by ro means silent, 
part! 

Real popularity can be created, only to a 
tiny extent, by machine methods. Popularity 
grows. It rolls up, like a wee 
snow ball, that in time may 
become an avalanche. Itis the 
echo of the public taste. It is 





San Francisco, Cal. 


Eprtor PHoTopLtay MAGaA- 
ZINE. 


Dear Sir: I have seen in 
the Magazine a suggestion 
relative to “Ben Hur,” and 
who shall give life to the role. 

I am certain no better por- 
trayal can be made of the 
title role, than would be given 
it by Rodolph Valentino. 

His versatility, his smooth 
faultless characterization and 
acting, his perfect poise, 
would make of it the most 
wonderful piece of moving 
picture art that has ever been 
done;-without him; it will be 
a void,.merely another pee. 
tacular thing soon shelved 
and forgotten. 

Let us have Valentino as 
“Ben Hur”! 


CuHar.es H. ROTHCHILD. 








8 





the reflection of public opin- 
ion. It is a composite picture 
of the public thought, the 
public mind, the public heart! 
Mary Pickford, Charlie 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks 
—they were not thrust upon 
us. They Seeuek”-iie 
Topsy. We liked them. We 
wanted them. Weapplauded 
them. In time, we demanded 
them! And, because we did 
they became popular. In a 
natural, honest way. 

It was the same way with 
Valentino. With Wallie 
Reid; with others. A loss of 
contract, a serious illness— 
these incidentals have not 
changed our liking for the 
favorites that we have made! 
They became popular because 
they could give to us a some- 
thing that we wanted. And 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 ] 
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SECTION 


Miss Charlotte Stevens, dancer, 
with Christie Film Company. 


Photo by C. E, Day 


Can Teach You to Dance Like This’ 


Sergei Marinoff 


“And you can study under my personal 
direction right in your own home.” 


EW PEOPLE living outside of 
New York, Chicago, or the great 
European capitals have the op- 

portunity to study dancing with any 
of the really great masters. And the 
private, personal instructions of 
even average teachers range upward 
from $10 an hour. 


But now, the famous Sergei Marinoft 
has worked out a system of home 
instruction. You can learn classic 
dancing in all its forms—interpretive, 
Russian, ballet, aesthetic, Greek—at 
a mere fraction of the cost of lessons 
in the studio. 


A Fascinating Way to Learn 


It is so easy and so delightful. Just 
put the record on the phonograph, 
slip into the dainty little dancing 
costume (furnished free with the 
Course) and you are ready to start. 
Now comes the voice of Marinoff 
himself instructing you, telling you 
what to do, while the spirited rhythm 
of the music inspires grace and confi- 
dence in you. And guided by the 
charts, the photographs of Marinoff 
and his students and the easy text, you 
master the technique of the dance. 


Your progress is rapid and soon you 
develop confidence so that you are 
eager to dance before an audience. 


-— FREE 


Dancing Costume, Phonograph 
Records, Complete Studio Outfit 


A dainty costume designed so as to permit 
free use of the limbs, ballet slippers, every- 
thing you need to help you with your les- 
sons comes FREE with the course. Simple 
charts and beautiful photographs illustrate 
every lesson while phonograph records 
and simply worded text teach the essen- 
tial points of technique. You can learn to 
dance, as you have always longed to dance, 
and your lessons will be pleasant and easy. 














Charm and Grace 
The natural beauty of the body is 


developed, an exquisite grace and 
flexibility cultivated by correct train- 
ing in classic dancing. For better 
health—for greater beauty—for poise— 
for slenderness—dance! Dancing is 
the pleasantest form of exercise. 


Asa means of developing grace in 
children, dancing is unsurpassed. 
And with my method, mother and 
daughter can grow graceful together. 


And Fortune—and Glory 


The popularity of classic dancing 
grows greater every day. It has won 
its place in American life. 


For the theatre — vaudeville — the 
movies—civic and college pageants— 
for private social affairs—everywhere 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


the dancer is in demand. Startling 
salaries are paid. And those who can 
dance for charitable entertainments or 
for the pleasure of their friends 
quickly become social favorites. In 
addition, one is so much more desira- 
ble as a partner in ball room dances 
when she has developed a sense of 
rhythm, and cultivated suppleness 
through classic dancing. 


Write to Sergei Marinoff 


Everyone interested in dancing 
should write to Sergei Marinoff at 
once and get complete information 
concerning his splendid system 
of home instruction in Classic 
Dancing. This information is free. 
Send the coupon today. 


M. SERGEI MARINOFF 
School of Classic Dancing 


Studio 1253, 1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 





M. Sergei Marinoff, 

School of Classic Dancing, 

Studio 1253 , 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Please send me FREE portfolio of art plates 
and full information about your home study 
course in Classic Dancing, i understand that 


this is absolutely FREE, 
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“Every hour I spenton my I. C. §, 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when youcan easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Putit up to us to 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 


— ae eee ame cee ce oc a aS ae 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

. Box 6473-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
OBusiness Management OSalesmanship 


C) Industrial Management Piece Lae 

(_j Personnel Organization Better Letters 

C)Traffic Management Foreign Trade 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [j Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting () Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish () French [) Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

0D Electrical Engineering 0 Architect 

(} Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 

()Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

C) Mechanical Draftsman (Architectural Draftsman 

C}] Machine Shop P «tice C)Concrete Builder 

(} Railroad Positious (C) Structural Engineer 

()Gas Engine Operating Chemistry (0) Pharmacy 

C)Civil Engineer Automobile Work 

_} Surveying and Mapping () Airplane Engines 

[}] Metallurgy CjAgriculture and Poultry 

(Steam Engineering () Radio [() Mathematics 
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Occupation ‘ - ae ieateriaamaaial 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 





95 an Hour! 





$10 to $20 a Day Profit 


from New Mint Vender 
Pays Rent for Store Owner ¢ 


Install one in your 
store or any public 
place and get this 
easy profit. uires 
noattention. Always 
works. Machine’s 


fits the rent. 
Write S ff re- 














Case of 1000 5¢ packages. 
Sliver King Novelty Co., 300 Williams Bidg., Indianapolis, ind. 
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Exotse C. F., Carcaco, Itt. 
I can well understand your desire for atten- 
'tion—it is the normal wish of every young 
girl! Especially as all of your friends are 
engaged. However, it is not easy to tell you what 
you should do to gain this sort of attention. 
Certainly you should not force yourself upon 
the notice of young men—you are right in 
|your assumption that any member of the 
masculine sex would rather be the pursuer than 
the pursued. It’s not very comforting to 
|say that undoubtedly your time is coming— 
that love may be waiting for you just around 
the corner. But it’s the best comfort that I 
can give. 

| I. L., BoupEeTTE, MINN. 
| There are so many splendid exercises that 
will help you to reduce. Arranged by experts 
for your comfort and convenience. The 
| Wallace Method—growing thin to music—is 
entertaining as well as helpful. I am glad 

to recommend it to you. 


“Puzz_eD,” EAst STROUDSBURG, PA. 

With dark brown hair, very dark brown 
eyes and an olive complexion you should wear, 
for street and day time occasions, shades of 
brown, cocoa, dark blue, heather mixtures 
that are warmly brown in tone, and henna. 
For afternoon and evening you will look your 
best in red, flame, rose, orchid, periwinkle, 
burnt orange, or French blue and silver. 

Use powder in the shade “rachel,” and 
“ashes of rose” rouge. Apply vanishing 
cream, in very small quantities, before using 
powder—and then apply a cold cream powder, 
which is more adhesive than any other sort 
and is especially good for oily skins. 


* ANx1oUS,” BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

If you love a man with your whole heart, 
nothing will make any difference—his financial 
affairs, his small personal habits, or his dis- 
position. But be very sure that you do love 
the man deeply and sincerely before you marry 
him on a small salary and no prospects. 
Married love should be stronger and more 
lasting than the love of an engaged couple— 
for it must stand many tests. 

If no other man interests you it is silly to 
consider giving up this young man who so 
completely fills your life. But can you not 
rouse him to a new interest in his work—can 





From 


Carolyn “Uan Wyck 


you not make him see that he must make a 
decided effort to be a success? Also let him 
see and understand that you miss the little 
attentions that every engaged girl has a right 
to expect. 


B. S., Cutcaco, Itt. 

With red hair, blue eyes and a fair com- 
plexion you must be careful in your choice of 
colors. Colors can either make you charm- 
ingly attractive—or pitifully plain. Wear 
shades of blue and green—all shades, that is, 
except Royal blue and emerald green. Also 
dark brown, ivory, periwinkle, orchid and 
gray. And, of course, black. You should 
use face powder in either “flesh” or “natur- 
elle.” Depending entirely upon the fairness 
of your skin. 


Betty Brown, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Let your absence of six months decide 
whether you care for the man you have been 
engaged to. After so long a_ separation, 
among strange people and strange surround- 
ings, you will be able to judge of your own 
mind—and your own feelings. The old adage 
that “‘absence makes the heart grow fonder” 
is sometimes true. But only sometimes. To 
my mind a separation is the surest test of 
affection. 


R. M., BERKELEY, CALIF. 

With black curly hair and blue eyes, you 
are decidedly the Irish type. You will look 
best in intense shades of blue, and in soft, 
misty greens and grays. I should suggest 
that you avoid taupe, yellow, olive and drab 
shades. And only wear reds that have a hint 
of violet in them Frilly clothes are always 
best for a siim young woman to wear. Or, if 
you prefer plain frocks, those that follow the 
two piece fashion instead of the straight line 
models. 


R. B. N., NEw York City. 

Another pilgrim after slimness! This time, 
though, the goal is slender ankles. Well, they 
can be attained. Electric massage will help; 
so, also will rubber reducing stockings. And— 
most of all—the simple exercise of rising up 
to the toes and letting down again. In heel- 
less slippers, or in the stocking feet. Do this 
about twenty-five times, twice a day. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 ]} 





and most exclusive inner circle. 














Let Carolyn Van Wyck be your confidante 
She will also be your friend 


MROLYN VAN WYCK is a society matron, well known in New York’s smartest 
She is still young enough fully to appreciate the 
problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound advice to those in need of 
it; be they flappers, business women, or wives and mothers. She invites your confidences 
—she will respect them—on any subject. Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, 
the dreams and hopes that come to every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has 
not wished to talk them over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympa- 
thetic and filled with human understanding? Here is the opportunity todo so. * 


—The Editor 
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Do you know what Adolph Zukor really paid Mary Pickford? 
Do you know why Mack Sennett nearly fired Charlie Chaplin? 
Do you know how Jesse Lasky first began in the Movies? 
Do you know why Mary Pickford left David Griffith? 


If you want the real inside history of the movies, dash right off 
now and begin the most fascinating memoirs you have ever read— 


“BEHIND THE SCREEN” 


By Samuel Goldwyn 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


for March 


Everything you ever wanted to know by one who is in a unique 
position to tell you. The founder of the Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation has known intimately all the great celebrities of 
the screen and now for the first time is going to publish the 
secret history of the film world in Pictorial Review. 


He tells intimate stories of the great personalities of the screen that no one else 
could tell. And they’re all true. He keeps nothing back. Mr. Goldwyn gives 
names, dates and places. He tells you all about Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, Mabel Normand, Geraldine Farrar, Lou Tellegen, 
Mary Garden, Adolph Zukor, David Griffith and Jesse Lasky, and dozens of others. 


Don’t dream of missing the first instalment of ‘Behind the Screen” in 


Pictorial Review 
for March 15c a Copy 


2,425,000 copies of this March edition have been printed. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
as he is today 


IF A SNAKE 
HAD BRAINS 


—he would still be a snake. With his present 
body he would be forced to continue crawling on 
his belly. So he would be no better off. 


OF WHAT USE IS YOUR BRAIN? 


A snake is the lowest and meanest of animal 
life, while mankind is the highest. Do you make 
use of your advantages? Your brain is used to 
direct your body. If you don’t keep the body in 
fit condition to do its work, you are doomed to 
failure. How are you using this wonderful struc- 
ture? Do you neglect it or improve it? 


EXAMINE YOURSELF 


A healthy body is a strong, robust one. Do 
you arise in the morning full of p ep and ambition 
to get started on the day’s work? Do you have 
the deep, full chest, the big. mighty arms and the 
broad back of a REAL HE MAN? Do you have 
the spring to your step and the bright flash to 
your eye that mean you are bubbling over with 
vitality? If not, you are slipping backward. You 
are not a real man and you cannot hope for the 
admiration or respect of others. Awake! Get 
hold of yourself and make yourself THE MAN 
YOU WERE MEANT TO BE. 


90 DAYS 


Will you turn your body over to me for just 90 
days? That's all it takes—and I guarantee to give 
you a physique to be really proud of. Understand, 
I don’t promise this—I guarantee it. In 30 days | 
will increase your arm one full inch, and your chest 
two inches in the same length of time. And then, 
just watch ‘em grow. From then on you will feel the 
pep in your old backbone. You will start doing 
things that you never thought possible You wil 
amaze yourself and friends as well. Do you crave 
this new life—these new joys—this abounding health 
and strength? If you do 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils I 
have trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful 
weaklings, imploring me to help them Look them 
over now and you will marvel at their present phy- 
siques. This book will prove an impetus and a real 
inspiration to you It will thrill you through and 
through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of 


wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This 
will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your 
future health and happiness, do not put it off. Send 


today—tright now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 103, 305;Broadway, New York City 


cena eet re ee ete eee eee 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 103, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10c. for which you are to send me 
without any ob igation on my p art whateve r, acopy of your latest 
book, ** Muscular Development. lease write or print plainly. 


Name 
Address 


City ; Stats 
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| another goodnight kiss from daddy,” 














tribution. 


THE EFFICIENT STAGE HAND 
N Louise Glaum’s “Greater Than Love,’ an 
old woman was leaving after a visit to the 
heroine. She was alone in the hall, and put 
out her hand to reach for the door knob, as 
she was about to close the door. But the door 
beat her to it by closing before she touched it. 
VALENTINE RONOLD, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


A SMART LITTLE SAVAGE 


are told that Virginia Valli is a child of 
the wilderness in “The Storm.” But 


| when Burr brings in his music box, and Dave 


(Matt Movre) asks Virginia to dance, she 
does so—and steps very well, too, as if she’d 
been taking lessons. 

FLORENCE RITTONER, Sioux City, Iowa. 


SEVERAL REPORT FRIS 


| bal “Rich Men’s Wives,” we see House Peters 
as the father busily engaged in inflating a 
balloon for his little son, Richard Hedrick, 
and using lung power for the purpose. Im- 
mediately we are treated to a picture of said 
balloon floating merrily toward the ceiling. 
Mr. Peters must be something of a biological 
phenomenon. D. P. C., East Orange, N. J. 


JUST LIKE THAT 


ELENE CHADWICK, 
Pat O’Malley in “Brothers Under the 
Skin,” buys a floor lamp. After the man who 
delivered it has left, she walks over and pulls 
the chain and the lamp is lighted, without 
benefit of bulbs, wires, or anything. 
G. V. B., Hartford, Conn. 


as the wife of 


DEAR, DEAR! 

HY do they permit these things to 

happen? In “Beyond the Rocks,” when 
Hector receives the letter that was written to 
Julian and puts it in the wrong envelope, it 
shows no cancellation stamp or mark of the 
sending post office. 

Tom E. CHANNING, Peru, IIl. 


THE DISAPPEARING HAIR RIBBON 
N Wesley Barry’s “School Days,”’ his little 
sweetheart comes into the garden and is 

wearing a beautiful big, black and white 

checked hair ribbon. Later on, it isn’t to be 
seen. What became of it? 
EUGENIA Enpicott, Pendleton, Oregon. 


WHAT LOVE WILL DO 


N “Just Tony,” after Tom Mix’ struggle in 

the cabin, when he is securely bound to a 
chair, his features are scarcely recognizable 
for dirt and blood. Then the girl appears, cuts 
the rope, flings herself into the hero’s arms 
and soulfully gazes into his face—and we see 
his uplifted countenance, almost free from 
blood and bruises. 

Lois McBripe, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 


“PAPA LOVE MAMA?” 


TOUCHING little scene in “Skin Deep” 

was also somewhat incongruous. The hus- 
band is sitting in the st -dy when his wife comes 
down the steps with her baby in her arms, 
saying, “Baby won’t go to sleep without 
or some- 
thing like that. Daddy takes the baby on his 
knee and fondles it a while. Then mother 
takes it upstairs again—without its goodnight 
kiss. ELizABetH Burns, Bluefield, Virginia. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


Title Reg. U. 
HIS is YOUR Department. 
What have you seen, in the past month, that 
was stupid, unlife like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do 
not generalize; confine your remarks to specific instances of ab- 
surdities in pictures you have seen. Yo 
listed among the indictments of carelessness on the part of the 

actor, author or director. 
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1 “Wh y- Do “Shey ‘| 
t ie 


Z 
S. Pat. Off. 
Jump right in with your con- 


our observation will be 


ENTER THE ERRORS 
NTER MADAME” 


was a splendid pic- 
ture, but mistakes crept in here and there. 
The Japanese cook quits his job and turns up 


again a day later. In the restaurant scene in 
Milan, Miss Young, her doctor, and a ducal 
personage are seated at a table. Her thoughts 
turn to her husband in Boston, and she decides 
to cable him. The scene changes to her 
husband; and comes back to the restaurant— 
instead of three at the table, there are eight. 
MurIrEt BEEBE, New York City. 


WILL SOME ONE KINDLY TELL HIM— 


THOUGHT “Tess of the Storm Country”— 

the recent version—was a fine picture; but 

I would like to have one point made clear. 

How did Ezra escape? It appeared to me 

that he was thrown over a cliff—a deep one 
at that—into water. How did he get out? 
M. ROSEN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SURE, NOW THAT YOU MENTION IT 


IN “To Have and To Hold,” Shakespeare 
appears at the Court of St. James at the 
time that the first ship-load of women was 
sent to America to becomes wives of the 
colonists. You remember that these ladies 
came over in 1619 and Shakespeare died in 
1616. 
FRANKLIN BELTRAND, Coatesville, Pa. 


MESSENGER BOY STUFF 

ERE is one on Charlie Ray in “A Tailor- 

Made Man.” When he gets the agree- 
ment from the Board of Directors, why does 
he travel so far to get to the shops and docks 
which were situated immediately in the rear 
of the office building in which he received his 
papers? The shops and docks could plainly 
be seen from the window of the room in which 
the Board met; in fact the members of the 
Board were shown looking down on the scene 
at the docks from that window. In other 
words, it took Charles Ray over half an hour 
to get into the back yard of the building in 
which his office was situated. 
Major W. R. RAmMsEy, New Cumberland, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO SPEAKS 


the Name of the Law” takes place in 
San Francisco, or so we are told. In the 
first part of the picture, there is a rain storm; 
and believe it or not, there was more lightning 
during that one storm than we have had in 
Frisco in the last twenty-five years. Lightning 
is a rare article on the Pacific Coast, Central 
California. In the same picture, O’Hara is 
shown on Market Street acting as a traffic 
cop. His uniform is that of an ordinary 
patrolman, while all the traffic cops here wear 
uniforms of dark tan, and no stripes on the 
trousers; and in rainy weather they wear sea- 
going regalia. Also, since when does a red 
light. on the City Hall warn that officers are 
needed at headquarters from their beats— 
and since when do traffic officers do patrol- 
men’s duty? O’Hara is supposed to live on 
Gough Street. There were trees and all that 
goes “with a rural district, and you don’t find 
this on Gough Street, San Francisco; that is, 
not unless you use poetic license. Why can’t 
the films get their atmosphere right, or else 
put the action in fictional cities? 
H. C. R., San Francisco, Cal. 








Wonderful 32-Piece Aluminum Set con- 
sists of 2 Bread Pans; Doughnut Cutter; 2 

se Bottom Jelly Cake Pans; Combina- 
tion Teakettle and Rice Boiler with lid; 
Saucepan Set with lid; Dipper; Colander; 
Measuring Cup; Percolator; 2 
Complete Castor Set; 
Strainer; Fry Pan: also cooker set of S 
pieces—makes 11 separate utensil combi- 
nations: Preserving Kettle; Convex Kettle; 
Combination Cooker; Casserole; Pudding 


10-Piece 


FREE 


White Enameled 















Pie Pans; 
Tea or Coffee 


Pan; Tubed Cake Pan; Colander; Roaster; 
Corn Popper; Steamer Set; Double Boiler. 


No Money Down \s 


Not a penny now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman 
will send you this splendid complete 32-piece Aluminum 
Cooking Set, and also the Free 10-piece Combination 
When the goods arrive make first payment 
of only $2.00 on the Aluminum Set. 


Kitchen Set. 





FREE 


10-Piece 
Kitchen Set 
Not a penny to pay 
for this set. You get 
it absolutely free 
with Aluminum Set. 


Potato Masher 

Mixing Spoon 

Measuring Spoon 

ice Pick 

Egg and Cream 
Beater 

Can Opener 

Vegetable and Pan 
Brush 

Fork 

g and Cake Turner 
all Rack 

All have white en- 

ameled handles and 

hang on wall rack— 

keeping them con- 

veniently at hand. 











You pay only $2.00 and postage on arrival (this on the Aluminum Set—not a penny to 
time on the Kitchen Set). 


Pay nothing for the | month. 
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Kitchen Set 


Kitchen Set—it is FREE. Use both sets 30 days, on Free 
Trial, and if not more than satisfied, send them back and we 
will refund your money and pay transportation both ways. 
If you keep them, 
Keep th 






A forli fe 








pay for the Aluminum Set, a little every 
e Ritchen Set as a gift from Hartman. 


Complete 32-Pc. Aluminum Set 


and FREE Kitchen Set 


This is Hartman’s famous special, selected set of heavy 
gau e Aluminum Ware—a complete cooking outfit, light to 

andle, easy to clean, always bright as silver. Will never 
chip, crack or rust. So durable that we guarantee it for life. 
32 utensils—everything you need for baking, boiling, roast- 
ing, frying. Just read the list above. You want and need 
everything there. Your kitchen is not complete without them. 
You really can’t appreciate this splendid set until you see 
and use it. Then you will realize what a wonderful bargain it 
is. And without a penny’s cost—absolutely free—you get a 
Combination Kitchen Set which gives you 10utensils with white 
handles—all hung ina row—where you can reach them easily. 


Hartman gives the world’s 
Nearly a Year to Pay #22222 £122 the world’s 
world’s greatest values in dependable merchandise, and this offer proves it. 


ay at any 
Then, if after 30 days’ trial you decide to keep it, pay a littie every 


month, Take nearly a year to pay. 


Order by No. 417EMA7. Price for Aluminum Set, $17.95. No money down. 
and postage on arrival. Balance $2.00 Monthly. 


Mail the Coupon 


HARTMA 


$2.00 
10-Piece Kitchen Set is FREE. 


Don’t hesitate. Send at once, while this offer holds good. Nota 
penny’srisk. Order NOW, while you can get the Kitchen Set Free. 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 


Dept. 5218 CHICAGO 


t, 1923, by Hartman’s, Chicago 





BARGAIN CATALOG 
and FREE GIFT. 
2 368-Page 









Ss 
Face 


Wonderful Gifts 


Catalog explains how youcanget 
Glassware, monade Sets, 
Silverware,Tablecloths,Nap- 
kins, ctc., free with purchases, 

Send for it today. wr 
“Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest” eet be 
ies A I RL TT 


‘min 
HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
| Dept.5218 Chicago, Ill. 

Send the 82-piece complete Aluminum Cooking Set No. 
i 417EMA7 and 10-piece Kitchen Set. Will pay $2 and - 





age on the Aluminum Set on arrival. Kitchen Setis free. 

I am to have 30 days’ freetrial. If not satisfied, I willship 

both sets back. If I keep them, I will pay you $2 monthly 

| until the price of the Aluminum Set, $17.95, is paid. Title 
8 with you until final payment is made. 














| ceases... 
R. F. D., Box No. 
NII celica te iindainiiamedia —— 
Eee ee eee a 
| hipping point is diff: t from your post office, fiJl in line below, 


§ Send shipment to. 
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No matter how little you know about 
music, if you can just remember a 
tune, I teach you to play Jazz, Rag- 
time and Popular Songs BY EAR— 


easily and quickly. Why spend years 


studying tiresome scales and finger 
exercises when you can 


Learn At Home in 90 Days 


and play any tune you can remember, by 
ear—without notes. Original method, won- 
derfully easy. No do-re-mi, no scales—just a 
few simple rules, a little practice and the 
results are amazing. Names and letters from 
hundreds of enthusiastic pupils and interest- 
ing FREE. Simply write me 
our name, address, age—and state if you 
ve ever taken piano lessons; if so, how 
many? rite today. Address 


RONALD G. WRIGHT, Director, 
NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Dept. 530 Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


— 




















High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career, This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 


ing professions, 

7 ‘o matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can’t 
hope to succeed without spe- 

cialized training. Let us give 

you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 

Bulletin, 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
pt. H-371aChicago 


American School pret: ava.” sna Seen St., Chicazo 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success, 










ecseee Architect eves Lawyer 

eovees Building Contractor +--+ Machine Shop Practice 
-«.Automobile Engineer _...... Photoplay Writer 
.««Automobile Repairman ...... Mechanical Engineer 


..-.-Civil Engineer 

eveen Structural Engineer 

eunsne Business Manager 

.Cert. Public Accountant 
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ante Vocational Guidance «+e Wireless Radio 

-. Business Law soeeee Undecided 
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Address. owe 


Good 
essential to success. 
you Free my Copyrighted Memory ¥ 
and Concentration Test, illustrated book, 
How to Remem' names, faces, studies— 
develop Will, Self-Confidence. Write today. 


ref. Henry Dickson, Dept. 741. Evanston, Ill. 
BE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 35 cts. per word. 
FORMS FOR MAY ISSUE CLOSE MARCH TENTH 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED 








MAKE $25 to $50 WEEK REPRESENTING 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill 
—for men, women, children, Every. pair guaranteed. 
Prices that win. Free Book, ‘“‘How to Start,” tells 
the story. George Clows Company, Desk 84, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- 
sary. Carnation Co., Dept. 205, St. Louis. 


$60-$200 WEEK—FREE SAMPLES GOLD LETTERS 
for store windows. LEasily applied. Liberal offer to 
guneret agents. Metallic Letter Co., 436 North Clark, 
Shicago, 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, 
operating our “‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ 
anywhere, Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 90, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMBITIOUS 
agents. The indispensable, rapid selling speedy Dish 
Washer. Price $3.50. No competition. No invest- 
ment. Easy selling plan. Convenient sample. Com- 
mission daily. Make application today—exclusive ter- 
ritory. Shepperd-Luth Mfg. Co., 16-R Hudson St., 
New York. 


AGENTS—#1.00 AN HOUR FOR YOUR SPARE 
time. Write for Canvassers’ Outfit containing 18 sam- 
ples of guaranteed line of pure food flavors, perfumes, 

















soaps, toilet preparations, etc. Sell in every home. 
Big repeaters. Steady income. Send for Sample Case 
today. Light weight. Beautiful appearance, Ameri- 
can Products Company, 8443 American Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. BIG MONEY SURE 
and quick selling Dr. Blair’s famous toilet and house- 
hold preparations. Permanent business. Exclusive 
territory. Complete line. Remarkable selling outfit. 
Investigate. Write today, A. F. Blair Laboratories, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

HOUSEWIVES BUY HARPER’S INVENTION ON 
sight. New business, No competition. Ten-Use Set 
in combination of ten indispensable household neces- 





sities. $7.50 to $30.00 a day easily. Write for free 
trial offer. Harper Brush Works, 133-A Street, Fair- 
field, Iowa, 





AGENTS TO SELL HIGH CLASS INCENSE CONES 
to consumers. Wonderful seller. 100% profit. Exclu- 
sive territory. Send 15 cents in stamps for sample 





box. Hoboken Sanitary Company, 247 Clinton Avenue, 
West Hoboken, N. J. 

$5 TO $15 DAILY EASY—INTRODUCING NEW 
Style Guaranteed Hosiery. Must wear or replaced 
free. No capital or experience required. Just show 
samples, write orders. Your pay in advance. We 
deliver and collect. Elegant outfit furnished, all col- 
ors and grades, including silks, lisle and _ heathers. 
Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Desk 2443, Cincinnati, O. 











MEN—WOMEN—GIRLS. GET U. S. GOVERN- 
ment Jobs. $100-$195 month. Steady. Short hours. 
Common education sufficient. List positions obtain- 
able—free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N-136, Rochester, N. Y. 

AT ONCE—LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMONSTRATE 
and sell dealers; $40 to $75 per week; railway fare 
paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY... EXCELLENT 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Ada ieuceteas Detective System, 1968 Broadway. 
ew ork, 














WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN 
Fifteen to Fifty Dollars weekly writing showcards at 
home. No canvassing. Pleasant profitable profession, 











easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic block 
system. Artistic ability unnecessary. We instruct you 
and supply work, Wilson Methods, Limited, Dept. 24, 
Toronto, Canada. 

WOMEN—GIRLS. LEARN GOWN DESIGNING— 
Making at home. $40 week. Big Spring demand 
coming. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N-507, Rochester, N. - 

WE PAY BIG MONEY FOR PAINTING PILLOW 


tops. 
Nileart 


Experience unnecessary. 


Simple, easy, quick. 
‘t. Wayne, Ind. 


Company, 2220, Ft. 





INCENSE PERFUME 


THE WORLD’S FINEST INCENSE PERFUME, 
‘Flower of Paradise,’”’ $1.00. Send Beia Company, 450 
Chamber of Commerce. Los Calif. 





Angeles, 
OLD COINS 


OLD COINS, LARGE SPRING SELLING CATA- 
logue of coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 D 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD U. 8S. SILVER COINS 
type dimes dated before 1838, 25¢c. Old half dollars 
with lettered edge, dated before 1836, 75c: Columbian 
Half Dollars with bust of Columbus (sold at $1 in 
1893), price 75e. Five foreign coins, 1 over 100 
years old and my large 50-page Illustrated Coin Cata- 
log for only 20c. Or catalog free with any order for 
above coins. All kinds of Coins and Bills for sale. 
B. Max Mehl, Numismatist, Mehl Bldg., Dept. P, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Largest Rare Coin Establishment 
in the United States. 

OLD COINS WANTED. WE PAID $2,500.00 FOR 
one silver dollar to Mr. Manning of Albany, N. Y. 
We buy all rare coins and pay highest cash premiums. 
Send 4c for large Coin Circular. It may mean much 











CHEAP. OLD BUST 

















profit to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Worth, Texas. 
MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. WRITE PATENTS 
Lancatta, Box 96%, Las Angeles. INVENTIONS | COMMERCIALIZED, PATENTED 
ented, Writ am Fisher - Co., » &. 
ENTERTAINMENTS Tous, Mon saci 
CRYSTAL GAZING: BOOK, T5e. ALSO ™ PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
® ae Crystal Gazing Company, 310 ‘Station and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
Kansas City, Missouri. } : r sketch for opinion of its potentablo antares, Eiahest 
. S. tion, asong rms. 
PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND- REVUES, Victor I. vans & Co ATe3 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, mon- - 


ologs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical read- 
ings, stage handbooks, makeup goods. Big catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 76, 
Chicago. 





MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, ETC, 


PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 
Seven years’ experience. Marjorie Jones, 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

EXPERT TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—PHOTOPLAYS, 
Sophie Feldman, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 

PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS, ATTRACTIVELY 
typed. 10¢ page. N. Hall, 2258 Florence St., Vic- 
toria, B. C, 


MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS, TYPED, RE- 
vised. Writers’ Typing Service, 115 East Tenth Street, 
Trenton, Mo, 

MANUSCRIPT POEMS, 
scenarios typewritten by one 





10c PAGE, 
1872 Ansel 














PLAYS AND MOVIE 
who understands technical 





POEMS-VERSES 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. IF YOU WRITE THE 
best third verse for our song ‘“‘Empty Arms” you will 
receive $500.00. Send your name and we shall send 
you free the contest rules and words of this song. 
World Corporation, 245 West 47th St., Dept. 669-D. 
New York. 








PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
copy America’s leading magazine for writers of photo- 
plays, stories, poems. Instructive, helpful. Writer's 
Digest, 611 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 


PRINTING SUPPLIES 











WOOD TYPE, METAL TYPE, PRINTERS’ SUP- 
plies, Mfd. by Empire Type Foundry, Delevan, N. Y. 
(Est. 29 yrs.) Ask for Cat. 




















requirements demanded by editors. Rates reasonable. 
Elmore Miles, 752 Military Avenue, Detroit. WANTED TO BUY 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 9c P: . WORK GUAR- CASH FOR OLD GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, DIA- 
a = ji tae Rally _. 27 _ Bats monds, Liberty Bonds; War, Thrift, Unused Postage 
North Carolina. psi sii : Stamps, False Teeth, Magneto Points, Jobs, any _val- 
. - uables. Mail in today. con sent, return mas. Goods 
returned in ten days if you’re not satisfied. hio 
HELP WANTED Smelting Co., 308 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 60 DO YOU WANT MONEY IMMEDIATELY? THEN 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117-190, travel- send us anything valuable including furs, fur coais, 
ing or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 265 St. Louis, diamonds, jewelry, bonds, merchandise. Highest prices 
immediately, paid. Complete satisfaction open a ~ re- 
~ ~<d. Markowitz C ny, 407 Chamber Com- 
BE A DETECTIVE — BIG SALARIES EVERY- | ‘wine. Mande Calla. or = fom 
where; particulars free. Write Wagner, 186 LEast : 


79th, New York. 

BE A DETECTIVE; EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; 
good pay: travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 367 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FASHION FURS — WEMAKEM, U - SELL - EM. 
Write Hinds Fur Company, Keene, N. H. 








— 

Learn Cartooning “=~ 

At Home—tin Your Spare Time = 
from the school that has trained so 
many of thesuccessful cartoonists of 
today earnin 
more per week. 
Chart Method of teaching makes 
original drawing easy to learn. Write 
for full information and chart to 
test your ability. Please state “i | 


THE LANDON SCHOOL </ 
1407 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








MUSIC LESSONS GIVEN 


You can read music like this auickl: 
{% YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE 

it tells how to learn to play Piano, . Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or paves. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 67 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 











let. 



































Friendly Advice 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 | 


MADELINE, CuIcAco, ILL. 

I’m glad that you buy the Magazine espe- 
cially for my little corner of it. It makes me 
proud to know that I have such a loyal friend. 

No—you are not overweight. In fact, one 
hundred and eighteen pounds is a very small 
weight for a girl who is five feet six inches tall. 
Your weight should be somewhere between 
one hundred and thirty and one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. But don’t worry about 
being slightly under weight. In this day of 
the slim silhouette it is a good fault! Yes 
indeed—you are right in thinking that out- 
door exercise is beneficial. 

With gray-green eyes, ruddy brown hair 
and a fair skin you will be safe in wearing 
almost any color except the trying shades of 
red, purple and orange. Nile and jade green 
will be your best colors—but you will also be 
very charming in bronze and gray. 


Mrs. E. Van D., InpIANAPOLIs, IND. 

Bobbed hair is not nearly so smart as it was 
a few years ago. Withlongskirts, long hairis 
considered decidedly au fait. However, the 
bob has come to stay. Of that I am sure. 
For many girls and women have enjoyed its 
comfort and attractiveness and they are going 
to be sensible enough to follow a style that 
they like. You can tell whether or not your 
daughters will be attractive with bobbed hair. 
If you feel that it will be becoming why not 
let them make the experiment? 


BARBARA VIRGINIA, St. Lovuts, Mo. 

To be popular so that you'll be asked to join 
a sorority? Just be sweet and charming and, 
above all, natural. Do not thrust yourself 
upon the attention of the older girls who are 
already members of the society—but be 
always willing to follow their advice, to listen 
to them, to join in their good times. Be 
obliging and anxious to help others. Avoid 
conceit, and super sensitiveness. 


L. C., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Yes, indeed. You should certainly use an 
astringent after the removal of black-heads. 
The astringent will do away with the ugly 
large pores. A complexion clay—one of the 
splendid brands advertised in PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE—will also be invaluable to you 
And always remember—vanishing cream 
before you apply either powder or rouge! 
So that you won’t be troubled again with the 
same bothersome blemish. 


“Base,” Cuicaco, Itt. 

One hundred and twenty-four pounds is a 
trifle overweight for a girl who is only five feet 
two inches tall. You can lose from five to 
ten pounds with no harm to yourself—and 
doubtless an improvement in appearance. 
You can reduce your chest and abdomen by 
doing the stooping exercise, touching the tips 
of your toes with the tips of your fingers— 
without, of course, bending the knees. Do 
this fifteen times night and morning. 

I think it is better for a girl to go to dances, 
whether private or public, with an escort. A 
girl is sometimes misunderstood if she goes 
to such places alone. Your mother is quite 
right. 

In regard to your “big problem.” Your 
description of the young man in question 
seems to imply that he is not the proper kind 
of a person for you to be interested in. Ifa 
man is a drunkard and wild into the bargain, 
I should hardly suggest that you consider 
marrying him. However, if he has truly 


reformed, and you think the reform is lasting, 
I can see that your influence has done him a 
great deal of good, and that perhaps you have 
a chance of happiness with him. Unless you 
are positive, however, that his reformation is 
going to be a lasting thing, I should advise you 
not to take his attentions very seriously. 
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‘‘She is yours, Master’’—muttered 
the trembling slave-dealer. 


Sick at heart the crouching girl heard 
the dreadful bargain and hated her 
beauty for having brought her to this 
fate. How could she escape from this 
veiled monster into whose hands she 
had been given—this mysterious man 
of mighty power—whose icy voice 
aroused a nameless fear in strong 
hearts—whose will made slaves of 
brilliant men—whose face none had 
yet seen. 

Who was this man whom no one 
really knew? Who was this dark-eyed 
girl brought up in luxury—yet sold 
like a common slave ? 


This is but one of the mysterious moments in the hidden whirlpools of a 
great city—but one of the thrilling stories in the world famous books here 
offered you at a Splendid Bargain — books that have sold by the hundred 
thousand copies at much higher prices—stories that have appeared on stage 
and screen —stories so remarkable they have justly earned the name of 


Oriental 


11 Thrilling Volumes 





Adventure, Romance, Sorcery, Secrets, 
Thrills—are all crowded between 
the covers of these books 


Never before were there such mystery 
tales, for beyond mere excitement and 
adventure, they are rich with the secrets of 
Chinese religious fanatics, of robber bands 
of India, of wily opium smugglers, of wizards 
of all countries. 


Breathless Interest in Every Page 


Sax Rohmer knows society in high places; he knows 
the lowest dens of the great cities; above all he knows 
the mysterious evils that have come out of the Orient. 
He will take you from the homes of aristocracy to 
the lowest of Limehouse dives —from Egypt to 
Broadway—from China to Piccadilly, and always 
he will carry you breathlessly thrilled from page 
to page. 


FURTHERMORE, 


Masterpieces of 


Mystery 
By SAX ROHMER 


Last Few Days 

For the first and perhaps last time these 
world-famous books,- published in a UNI- 
FORM EDITION, are being offered at 
this special low price, with the premium. 
The demand is big—the supply is small— 
only a few days are left. 

But we don’t ask you to take our word for 
it—in order that you may judge for yourself 
that the books are as fascinating as we rep- 
resent them to be we will allow you to 
Enjoy Them for Ten Days Absolutely 

Free of Charge 

Just mail the coupon at once. Enjoy the 
books at our expense and if they are not 
even more wonderful than we claim— 
don’t keep them. 


IF YOU ACCEPT 


THIS OFFER AT ONCE, WE GIVE YOU 


FREE! 


‘‘The True Stories of Celebrated Crimes’’ 
3 Wonderful Volumes IF YOU ACT NOW! 





We have on hand just a few sets of 
those marvelous books—‘‘ The True 
Stories of Celebrated Crimes’’—which 
we are offering, while they last, as a 
premium for promptness to the first 
purchasers of Sax Rohmer. 

Here are hundreds of pages teem- 
ing with excitement— amazing ex- 


These Are the Stories You Get FREE 


Here you can read 41 fascinating chron- 
icles of the most celebrated crimes of his- 
tory, compiled by famous writers of 
criminal stories from the actual exploits 
Of, internationally known detect- 
ives, such as _Pinkerton—Wilkie, Former 
Chief of the U. $. Secret Service—Inspector 












ploits of world-renowned Detectives, 
Secret Service Men and Govern- 
ment Agents in their adventures 
with notorious Forgers, Smugglers, 
Assassins, Robbers—all the more 
thrilling because they are absolutely true. 


Mail the Coupon 
Today! 


McKINLAY, STONE % 
& MACKENZIE 
30 Irving Place, New York,N.Y. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 















Thomas Byrnes—Trepoff of the - Photopl 

Superintendent of Scaltand Yard sa 
perintenden and Yar 

~-Videog, Father of Detectives— McKINLAY 
Special Agents of the U. S$, STONE 

Government. MACKENZIE 
Irving Place 
New York 

Send me. on approval, 

cha: ges paid your special 

set of ORIENTAL MYSTER- 

IES, by Sax Rohmer, in 11 vol- 


handsomely bound in cloth; 


ou $1.00 promptly 
1.00 a month for 
12 months for the Sax Rohmer set and 
eep the *‘ Celebrated Crimes ’’ without 

charge. _ Otherwise I will return both sets 
within 10 days of receipt at your expense, the ex- 
amination to cost me nothing. 


and further pay you 
onl 
will 
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5% Discount for Cash in Full 





Fit YOURSELF | 
for Matrimony! 


It is a crime to marry before you 
are physically fit and a real man in 
the fullest sense of the word. That 
pure girl is blinded by her love for 
you and does not realize your de- 
































ficiencies. She thinks you are a 
prince among men—her ideal of 
vigcrous manhood—she pictures you 


as her husband and the father of 
her children. You know that you 
are not fit to marry—you dare not 
marry in your present physical con- 
dition, The.future.looks dark and 
gloomy to you—-but cheer up, My 
hand is held out to you in friend- 
ship—I want to help you—I can 
help you to be a 100% man with 
STRONGFORTISM — The Modern 
Science of Health Promotion will 
conquer your weaknesses, banish 
your ailments and fit you for Mar- 
riage and Parenthood, 
what your condition is, 
caused it, ! guarantee it, 

Mark the subject on the free con- 
sultation coupon on what you want 
special confidential information and 
—y with 10¢ (one dime) to help 


















STRONGFORT — 
The Perfect Man Health, Strength and Mental En- 
ergy.” It’s a man-builder anda lifesaver. Send 
for my free book Right Now TODAY. 


LIONEL. STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 

Dept. 209 Newark, N. J. 
Cut out and Matt thts FREB Coneubaien Coupon - 

3 jease sen 

me, book, romotte ad Com vation 7 ay . 10-cent 

o e on which I enc’! 

Hh wo dime) : have ox ed (X) before the subject in 
which I am inter 
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= ..Pimples ..Vital Losses 
,.Catarrh , Blackheads .. mpotency 
Asthma ..Female Disor- ,,.Neurasthenia 
Hay Fever ders ,.Falling Hair 
. Obesity .. insomnia .. Weak Eyes 
Headache ,.short Wind ,. Gastritis 
. .Thinness ..Flat Feet ..Heart Weak- 
.. Diabetes .- Stomach ness 
.. Rupture Disorders ..Poor Circula- 
Lumbago ..Constipation tion 
eure , .Biliousness ..Skin Disorders 
ad raigia ~.Forpid Liver .. Despondency 
Flat Chest .. indigestion ..Round Shoul- 
.. Deformity , Nervousness ders 
(Describe) ..Poor Memory ..Lung Troubles 
. Successful ..Manhood Stoop 
Marriage Restored Shoulders 
.. Prostatitis .. Rheumatism ..Muscular De- 
.. Increased -. Youthful velopment 
Height Errors ..Great Strength 
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Soiter, — Vielait Ba cus lel M actin, 
ul jo uitar ante” ulele. andolin. 
Banjo-Mandolin or rnet absolutely free. A very small 


charge for lessons your only epee. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to Zour gn Piano and 
Complete outfit free. Write ans at once, no obligation. 


ones Aa SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard 8t., Dept, 17 Chicago, 


Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black- 
: Acne Eruptions = the ones. or body: soeus 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8] 


so we will—we do—resent any attempt on the 
part of the Powers-that-Be to choose for us 
their successors. We resent the fact that there 
must be successors—until we say the word! 

As long as the public cares for some favorite 
—a favorite that the public, itself, has created 
—isn’t it rather presumptuous for the afore- 
mentioned writers, executives and press agents 
to take it for granted that that favorite is 
through? And that it is time to elect a suc- 
cessor? Why not let the public handle its 
own elections—in its own way, and its own 
time? 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. C. L. McCoy. 


Photoplay Was Right 


New York City. 
EpiTtoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I sometimes wondered why you 
were so confident about the star abilities of 
Antonio Moreno. Now I know. I have just 
seen “‘His American Wife.” Here is a great 
and vivid personality, a real actor, indeed. 

He is quite unlike any star in pictures. I 
went to see him with misgivings because I got 
the idea from advertisements that he was 
going to be a substitute for Mr. Valentino, 
whom I like very much. Anything I dislike 
is a “substitute.” I always think of Charlie 
Chaplin and Billy West. But Mr. Moreno 
and Mr. Valentino are not at all alike except 
in one thing—they are both totally unlike 
anyone else on the screen. 

Mr. Moreno is fiery, dashing, daring, yet 
with splendid poise and sympathy. He has 
that suave courtesy that distinguishes the 
Latin people, yet he is not lacking in the vigor 
that distinguishes Americans. 

We hope the company will do better by 
Mr. Moreno than they did by Mr. Valentino. 
Anyhow, they are to be congratulated for 
saving him from those frightful serials in 
which he has been buried from sight for so 
long. 

I realize that when a woman endorses a 
player the conclusion is that he is a matinee 
idol who will not appeal to men. That is a 
great mistake. I heard many men speak of 
Moreno’s excellent work after the performance. 

Mrs. JAmeEs R. TUTTLE. 


A Bouquet for Us 


Portland, Ore. 
Eprtor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: First of all, I want to tell you 
how much your magazine means to me. I 
can imagine PHOTOPLAY as a loving letter 
from my dearest friends arriving after a long 
delay, giving me peace and contentment of 
mind after mental turmoil and unrest. I can’t 
begin to express it all, but that is just one of 
the things it means to me. 

Next, I wish to answer, or try to answer, the 
letter of M. L. Walton of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
published in the November issue. 

Who, among the picture goers of this great 
nation, wants speaking motion pictures? I, 
for one, do not! One reason why motion 
pictures are so popular now, is their silence. 
We go into the theater to rest as well as to be 
entertained, and while viewing the picture our 
minds are so absorbed by the play, or should 
be, if it’s a good one, that those little worries 
and doubts are forgotten, and as a result we 
come out rested in mind as well as body. I 
find this has been my experience. 

If we had speaking motion pictures this 
would not be possible; the continuous sound 
of the voice would be irritating and our atten- 
tion would be wandering away from the pic- 
ture. 

I, myself, am deaf and I know how much 
motion pictures can be enjoyed when enjoyed 
in silence. 

BELVA DOUCER. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
Office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL PIC- 
TURES, 6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
5341 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Richard Barthelmess Productions, Inspira- 
tion Pictures, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 

York. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 904 
Girard St., Los Angeles, Cal. (s) 3800 
Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. A. Walsh Productions, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

Hope Hampton Productions, 1540 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Jackie Coogan, United Studios, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

Charles Ray Productions, 1428 Fleming 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal 

Louis Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Buster Keaton Comedies, 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

BALLIN, HUGO, PRODUCTIONS, 366 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
(PARAMOUNT), 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

(s) Pierce Ave, and Sixth St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

(s) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 

British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION, (s) 10th Ave. and 
55th St., New York City. (s) 1401 Western 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver 
City, Cal. Marshall Neilan and Maurice 
Tourneur Productions. ; 

HART, WM.S., PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

INCE, THOMAS H. (s) Culver City, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC. (Cosmopoli- 
tan Productions), 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City; (s) Second Ave. and 127th St., 
New York City. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York City; (s) Romaine and Cahuenga 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. Mae Murray Produc- 
tions, 344 West 44th St., New York City. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 West 
45th St., New York City; (Associated Ex- 
hibitors). (s) George B. Seitz Productions, 
134th St. and Park Ave., New York City. 

R-C PICTURES CORP., 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City; (s) corner Gower and Mel- 
rose Sts., Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; (s) United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Charlie Chaplin Studios, 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 

Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 

D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Nazimova Productions, United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

George Arliss Productions, Distinctive 
Prod., 366 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Whitman Bennett Productions, 537 River- 
dale Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City; (s) Universal City, Cal. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 469 
pi Ave., New York City; (s) i 15th St. 

d Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; (s) 1708 
Taimadee &t. a Ho! lly wood, Cal. 


1416 LaBrea 
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Are You Ever Tongue Tied 
At a Party ? 


{ |’: E you ever been seated next to a man, or a woman, at a dinner 





and discovered that there wasn’t a thing i in the world you could 


talk about? 


Have you ever been tongue-tied at a party—actually tongue-tied, 
you know, and unable to say what you wanted to say, hesitant and embar- 


rassed instead of well-poised and at ease? 


It is humiliating to sit next to a young lady or a young man, at a 
dinner table and not be able to converse in a calm well-bred manner. 
It is awkward to leave one’s dance partner without a word—or to mur- 
mur some senseless phrase that you regret the moment it leaves your lips. 


Embarrassment robs so many of us of our power of speech. 
quently people who are quite brilliant talkers among their own friends 
find that they cannot utter a word when they are among strangers. 

At a party, do you know how to make and acknowledge introductions 
Do you know how to mingle with 
saying the right thing at the right time? 
and what to say when you 


in a pleasing, well- poised manner? 
the guests, 
to say to your hostess when you arrive, 
depart? 


Does conversation lag every time it reaches you? 


and ill at ease throughout the evening? 


The difference between being a calm, well-poised guest and an embar- 
rassed, constrained guest is usually the difference between a happy and 


a miserable evening. 


Are You Ever ‘Alone’ 
in a Crowd ? 


HE man who does not know exactly 

what is expected of him at a party ora 
dance feels alone, out of place. Often he 
feels uncomfortable. He imagines people 
are noticing him, thinking how dull he is, 
how uninteresting. 

The woman who does not have a pleasing, 
engaging manner invariably has the “ pan- 
icky”’ feeling of a wallflower. She is afraid 
of making blunders, constrained and em- 
barrassed when she should be entirely at 
ease. 

Good manners make good mixers. If you 
do not want to be tongue-tied at a party, if 
you do not want to feel “‘alone”’ in a crowd, 


make it your business to know exactly what 
to do, 
sion. 


say, write and wear on every occa- 
The man or woman who is able to do 













































































































































Fre- 


Do you know what 


Are you constrained 


the correct and cultured thing without stop- 
ping to think about it is the man or woman 
who is always welcome, always popular, 
always happy and at ease. 


The Easiest Art to Master 


Music, painting, writing—most arts require 
long study and constant application. Eti- 
quette, which is one of the most useful arts 
in daily life, can be mastered in almost one 
evening. 

Etiquette tells you everything you w ant 
to know about what is worn and what is 
done in good society. 

~ — you what to say and when to 

say by explaining ex: I what to do 
nn Me r al cire umstances, e tiquette gives you 
a wonderful poise and ease of manner. 
Instead of being tongue-tied, 
it shows you how to be a 
pleasing, interesting conver- 
sationalist. Instead of being 
“alone” it teaches you the 
secret of making people like 
you and seek your company. 


Mistakes That Con- 
demn Us as III-Bred 


There are countless little ‘blun- 
ders that one can make at a party 
ora dance. For instance, the man 
who mutters “‘ Pleased to meet you”’ 
over and over again as his hostess 
introduces him to the other guests 
is revealing how little he really 
knows about polite society. The 
woman who says “ Mr. Blank, meet 
Miss Smith’? makes two very obvi- 
ous mistakes. 

At the dinner table, in the ball- 
room, with strangers and with one’s 
own friends, one must avoid the 
little social blunders that can cause 
embarrassment. An easy, calm, 
engaging manner is of much greater 
importance than a pretty gown or a 
smart new suit. 
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The Book of Etiquette— 
Authoritative and Complete 


The Book of Etiquette, 


in two large volumes, 
covers every phase of etiquette. It solves every 
problem that has ever puzzled you. 

In the Book of Etiquette you will find absorbing 
chapters on dinners, on teas, on weddings, on engage- 
ments. You will find a most fascinating chapter on 
the bride’s trousseau, and a wonderful chapter 
devoted to the business woman. There are chapters 
on introductions, on correspondence, on speech, on 
dress. Nothing is omitted, nothing is forgotten. 


Sent to You Free for 5 
Days’ Examination 


Won’t you let us send you, entirely free and with- 
out obligation, the two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette? No money whatever is necessary. Keep 
the books for 5 days and examine them thoroughly. 
Within that 5-day period decide whether you want to 
return the books without one penny’s cost to you, or 
keep them and send us only $3.50 in full payment. 

You will be the sole judge. This is a free proof 
offer—the Book of Etiquette is sent to you free for 
examination before you purchase it. 

Just clip and mail the coupon, and the Book of 
Etiquette will be in your hands in a day or two. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 773, Garden City, 
i, ie 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 773 
Garden City, New York 


Without money in advance, or oblication on my part, 
send me the two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment.. 





Pc etk nesses nwsseeunennsesseesescbbaeeaneears 


POT ee ee eT ee ee ee 
Check this square if you want these books with 
the beautiful full-leather binding at $5, with 
5 days’ free examination privileges. 

(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $3.50 
cash with order.) 


Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co. ° 


BEAUTIFUL —triumphantly 
happy—surrounded by a world of 
loveliness and romance—is it so 
that you dream of the woman you 


would like to be? 


No matter how you picture her 
—you can have something of her 


grace and beauty. 


In a hundred ways— you can 
help to make yourself the woman 
you would like to be. 


Do you long for the charm of 
a fresh, clear, beautiful skin? With 
the right ¢are you can make your 
complexion what you will! 


Each day your skin is changing 
—old skin dies and new forms in 
its place. Begin now to give this new 
skin the treatment suited to its 
needs; see what a difference even a 
week or ten days of this special 
care will make in your complexion. 


Are you using the right treatment 
for your special type of skin? 


Just what type of skin have you? 
Is it dry or oily? Fine or large- 
pored? Sensitive or resistant? Does 
it lack color? These are some of 
the things you must consider in 
deciding the right treatment for 
your skin. 


There is a special Woodbury 


WOODBURY’S 
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treatment for each type of skin. 
Two of these famous Woodbury 
treatments are given on this page. 
These and other complete treat- 
ments for each type of skin and its 
needs you will find in the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
which is wrapped around each cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Fastidious women everywhere 
are using these famous treatments, 
for they represent the ideal method 
of meeting the different needs of 
different complexions. 


Why the skin of your face 
is especially sensitive 


It is a well-known scientific fact 
that the nerves which control the 
blood supply are more sensitive in 
the skin of your face than else- 
where—and that consequently the 
skin of your face is more liable to 
disturbances. 


For this reason the soap which 
you use daily on your face should 


be of the best quality obtainable. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap today. See how the regular 
use of Woodbury’s in your daily 
toilet will improve the color, clear- 
ness, texture of your skin. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 


lasts a month or six weeks. 








FACIAL 






THE WOMAN YOU WOULD LIKE TO BE 


The right treatment for 
a skin that is subject to blemishes 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then dip 
the tips of your fingers in warm water 
and rub them on the cake of Wood- 
bury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten minutes. Then 
rinse very carefully, first with clear 
hot water, then with cold. 


Use this treatment 
for a skin that is too oily 


First cleanse your skin by washing in 
your usual way with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and luke-warm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but 
leave the skin slightly damp. Now 
with warm water work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
your hands. Apply it to your face and 
rub it into the pores thoroughly— 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold. If possible rub your face 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


For 25 cents— 


these special Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a miniature set of 
the Woodbury skin preparations containing 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream, Facial Powder, and Cold Cream, with the 
treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Company, 503 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Tf you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 503 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. English agents: H. C. Quelch 
& Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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[ LorYD HUGHES hails from Arizona. While studying 

at the Polytechnic School in Los Angeles, Lloyd took 
part in a mob scene. Thomas Ince noticed the unusual 
way he photographed and his scouts spent weeks search- 
ing for Hughes. After that his film path was easy 


New Pictures 


ADGE KENNEDY is Irish and French. Quite a combination. Madge first 
won public favor as the petite heroine of “Twin Beds.” This exceedingly 
likeable young person has captured success both in the speakies and on the screen 





E REMEMBER when Norma Talmadge was a gangling little girl at Vita- 
_"* graph. She was going to Erasmus High in Brooklyn and working spare time 
in films. Now Norma is one of the richest actresses in all motion pictures 





HARRISON FORD has just completed the record of having played a leading 
part in eight pictures in twelve months. His next will be George Osborne 
in “Vanity Fair.’”’ A conscientious and hard-working young actor is Harrison Ford 








GENTLEMAN and a scholar! In other words, Milton Sills. He started life 
in Chicago, went to the Chicago University and sought his fame on the stage. 
Then the films got him. Sills is happily married and has a daughter of eleven 





ET us whisper that Nita Naldi has a middle name—Mary. Miss Naldi 
was a chorus girl and a highly decorative one. Then the Goddess of Films 
touched Nita Mary with her magic wand—and, lo, we have the vampire of 1923 








NN FORREST’S real name was Anna Krommann. She was christened by 
Bill Farnum while doing a picture on the edge of the Grand Canyon. Re- 
cently Ann went back to Denmark to visit her folks. Now—praise be—she’s back 
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Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments,” will be sent 
ro you without 





Canton Crépe ? Nats 
Careful! First consider this test for laundering 


Is there in your wardrobe a partic- 
ularly precious and costly blouse of 
perhaps trimmed with filmy chiffon 
—which you have never been will- 
ing to trust to soap and water? 
It would probably stand clear water, 
but—the soap! 
Think! There must be a soap in 
some form, white, mild and gentle 
enough for such a garment. But 
how can soaps be tested—before you 
actually imperil a garment of such 
value? 

Here is the test: 


Ask yourself this question: 
“Would I be willing to use the 
soap on my face?” 
Consider in this way all soaps in 
any form offered for delicate gar- 
ments—your confident choice will 
almost inevitably rest with Ivory 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 
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Flakes is simply why ee 


Flakes. For Ivory ete 
Ivory Soap—flaked petal-thin for SP Oe 
gentle washbowl laundering of the a. oe 
most delicate fabrics ever woven. See 
Ivory Soap ic the chosen soap of “é rg 
millions of women for their skin. se a 
Its purity, mildness and whiteness \, © ..° ~~ 
have been known and trusted for + he ie 







may use Ivory Flakes because it is 
economical. But when, with in- 


ceedingly precious so dear to 
it is safe! 





“Copyright 1988, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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MORE BUNK AD NAUSEAM 


so-called czar of the cinema, has under- 
estimated his America. 

We all know that Mr. Hays was en- 
gaged at the salary of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, ostensibly to bring about the 
millennium of finer, censor-proof pictures. He 
was to be a mail order Moses leading the in- 
dustry out of its Egyptian bondage. We all 
know that Mr. Hays was actually engaged as a 
superb figurehead for a business that lacked a 
healthy measure of public confidence. He was 
to bring the mantle of a man from the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. He was to be, in brief, a hired 
dress suit. 

Mr. Hays’ salary under his three year con- 
tract is paid by the various motion picture 
producers, in ratio to the amount of film they 
release. 

One of Mr. Hays’ first official acts, done 
after consultation with his employers, was to 
ban “‘Fatty’’ Arbuckle from the screen. We 
are not concerned here with the ethics in- 
volved, although Arbuckle, in reality, was 
made the goat for a business in sore need of a 
general housecleaning. At the time we with- 
held our comment. PHorToptay felt that the 
whole thing was a grand gesture for the benefit 
of the public. It objected to the Arbuckle ban 
on the grounds of insincerity, but it held its 
peace, having nothing more substantial than a 
lurking doubt. 

In the meantime Arbuckle busied himself 
at work in the directorial end of his old em- 
ployer’s studios. Aside from his screen ability 
and erstwhile popularity, he is actually one of 
the best comedy directors in the business. So 


Psate fears that Will Hays, the 





that it was not merely a question of permitting 
him to earn a living. He can earn a very good 
living without ever appearing on the screen 
again. To this no fair minded person can have 
any objection in the world. 

But there was another consideration in- 
volved. That was the sale of Arbuckle pic- 
tures which were made a year or more ago, 
which represented a dead loss of over a million 
dollars. 

The public looks behind the official pardon 
and sees those hundreds of cans of unreleased 
pictures lying in the shadows. 

Taking advantage of the Christmas spirit, 
Mr. Hays removed the ban and gave his pontif- 
ical blessing to the comedian. ‘Go and sin no 
more,” he said in substance. 

The public committee which he invited to 
assist him in upholding the “ moral standards” 
of the screen were not consulted. But it seems 
that this little band of uplifters took Mr. Hays 
seriously, and met later and passed resolutions 
to the effect that the former postmaster was 
all wrong in his action. 

PHOTOPLAY nows feels that the time has 
come for plain words. Apparently Mr. Hays 
thinks that the public forgets. It does—but 
not so quickly. 

It was the stupidest sort of psychology. It 
offended the intelligence of the millions of 
photoplay patrons. If Arbuckle ever had a 
chance to come back Mr. Hays has killed it. 
Instead of “Fatty” giving us an old time 
healthy laugh, Mr. Hays has given us a cynical 
one. 

Let us have a little less bunk and a little 
more sincerity. 
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Just to convince you that 

she hasn’t changed a bit, 

we'll tell you what Mae 

Marsh said about this por- 

trait: “Please useit. It makes 
me look pretty!” 


Mae Marsh Come Back? 


By Delight Evans 


ILL Mae Marsh come back? 
Yes, yes—we know that 
Mr. Griffith has brushed off the welcome mat at 


the studio door, at the same time extending a 
fatherly hand in a back-home-again manner to his former 
heroine. (Quite a feat, this; try it sometime.) But has the 
real Mae Marsh returned? The Dear One of “Intolerance”; 
the Little Sister of “The Birth of a Nation”; and the slum 
child of ““The Escape”; the unforgettable Apple-Pie Mary of 
“Home Sweet Home’’? 

She’s been away so long! It’s true that a girl named Mae 
Marsh has been making pictures with comfortable contracts; 
has been advertised in large electrics, photographed in Lucile 
gowns and feted in London. But the Mae Marsh we loved 
has been lost. Her come back has yet to be accomplished. 

What a curious little thing she has always been, anyway. 
Her career has defied tradition. From the very first when 
she attracted Griffith’s attention by upturning stones to watch 
black bugs crawl out, she’s been different. She was so very 
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young then—thirteen; and a scrawny, 
freckle-faced, red-haired thirteen. And 
in a few years she was famous as the Littlest Cameron in the 
first great American photoplay. 

She became the most expert of the Griffith group of grow- 
ing actresses. Her kicks and caperings introduced a new 
school of screen acting. All the Griffith girls have been slim, 
awkwardly young, and yearning. Of them all, Mae Marsh 
was the oddest—the greatest exponent of the “frightened 
girl” technique. 

If you saw “Intolerance” you have not forgotten her. Her 
close-ups in the court-room scene, in which she tears her hand- 
kerchief to shre1s in the anguish of her grief, are among the 


The screen’s most forlorn little 


girl is working again for Griffith 


self. Mae Marsh, in a Riverside 
Drive apartment, in imported 
gowns, was still—Mae Marsh. 

Marriage. She became Mrs. 
Louis Lee Arms, and gave up 
the screen to be Mary Marsh 
Arms’ mother. When she re- 
turned to the screen after her 
retirement, her work did not 
improve. Artistically she did 
not do an Ethel Barrymore. 
Motherhood wrought no mirac- 
ulous change in her portrayals. 
It was because she was playing 
parts that any one of a hundred 
ingenues could have played as 
well—and better. Mae Marsh 
can’t simper; she is not a con- 
vincing clothes-horse. It look- 
ed, then, as if the Dear One was 
gone forever. 

A contract took her to Eng- 
land, where she made a picture 
of “Paddy the Next Best 
Thing,” Peggy O’Neill’s stage 
vehicle, a woeful piece of sticky 
sentiment; and “Flames of 
Passion”; and where she was 
acclaimed in “Intolerance.’’ 
The British do not forget. It 
was a little wistfully that Mae 
Marsh told me how they 
mobbed heratareissue of theold 
Griffith picture in London. 
They loved her and they re- 
membered. 

Now, there is a Mae Marsh 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 ] 





“Welcome back, Mae Marsh!” said Mr. Griffith on the first day Mae 
reported for work again at the Griffith studios. Lower right, her unfor- 
gettable Dear One, in the great court-room scene of “‘Intolerance’’ 


very finest portraits in the celluloid gallery. It was the 
first time a handkerchief was torn to shreds on the 
screen. See “Intolerance”? again today—and notice 
that the Dear One’s tears are as tragic as they ever were 
—even though her imitators have since shredded count- 
less kerchiefs. Mae Marsh, in other words, was in 
danger of becoming an immortal. 

Being Mae Marsh, she upset prophecy. She left the 
company with which she won fame to accept a stellar 
contract from Goldwyn. She was the youngest highly- 
paid screen star in the world at that time. Her Goldwyn 
pictures—with the possible exception of ‘“The Cinderella 
Man”—were maddeningly mediocre. Mae Marsh began 
to lose her hold on the public. It was not her fault. 
Stories for a Mae Marsh are hard to find. Her charm 
is too elusive; her appeal too subtle. She was not a pro- 
gram-picture personality. And she couldn’t make her- 
self over. After she had earned much money, worn gor- 
geous gowns, apparently made every effort to commer- 
cialize her pathos, she remained Mae Marsh, the same 
quaint child. Her crinkly Irish nose; her funny gestures; 
her whimsical mouth—her utterly absurd and lovable 

























OON after Rubye de Remer was declared by the French 
artist Helleu to be the most beautiful girl in America she 
was besieged by reporters from the Los Angeles papers. One 
interviewer asked her if she intended to marry. “Yes,” said 
Rubye, “if I can find my ideal man.”’ The reporter then asked 
her to list the attributes of said ideal. Rubye obliged. The 
next day a gentleman presented himself at her mansion. 

“What does he want?” asked Rubye of the butler. 

“T don’t know, but here is his card.” 

It was a business card, stating that the gentleman was the 
representative of a pencil company. At that particular time 
Rubve was on a milk diet, as she considered herself too thin 
for photographic perfection. Texas Guinan, who was with 
Rubye at the time the pencil man presented himself, declared 
that the gentleman probably wanted Rubye to pose for a 
pencil. 

However, Miss de Remer received the caller, inquiring as 
to what he wanted. 

“Why,” said he, “I’m your ideal man.” 

Rubye swooned, as Texas whooped, “‘Why, the poor girl 
thought you wanted her to pose for a pencil ad.—What she 
wants is publicity, not a husband!”’ 


O hero of screen romance has attracted more charming 
women than the debonair Spaniard, Antonio Moreno. 
Even Charlie Chaplin has not figured romantically in rumor 
as often as the Adonis from Madrid. The only difference is 
that Charlie’s affairs got into print while Tony’s have been, 
for the most part, only the topic of studio or drawing-room 
gossip. Just recently, however, the reporters cornered the 
impatient star long enough to query him about his reported 
engagement to Mrs. Daisy Danziger, acknowledged society 
leader of Southern California and one of the wealthiest women 
of the state. Tony paced his apartment tigerishly, exploding 
evasive answers. 
“She is marvelous—I would prostrate myself at her feet,” 
he exclaimed in his characteristically fervid manner. ‘She is 
a good Samaritan, devoted to charity, a brilliant, intellectual 


? 


woman—and what am I?—just a motion picture actor! 


ROM the time Tony, a flashing-eyed youth from Spain, 

made his appearance with Mrs. Leslie-Carter on the 
stage, his name has been linked with celebrated beauties, 
both of society and the theatrical profession. Among the 
latter were Alice Joyce, Edith Storey, Viola Dana, Rosemary 
Theby and others. But of these various reported engage- 
ments Tony would never speak. His associates at the Vita- 
graph studio, however, still remember the Mexican senorita 
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UNTOLD LOVE 


THE romances that lie behind the screen are quite as thrilling, and some- 

times more unusual, than those which are given to you on celluloid. 
the actors are the same, except that sometimes the drama is upset by the 
heroine falling in love with the screen “villain” instead of her leading man 


Peete And sometimes, quite often, in fact, there is an unhappy ending. 






And 






































who nearly dogged him to his 
death. 

The lady appeared suddenly on 
the “lot” one day, announcing 
that she had come to see her “soul 
mate.”’ Accompanying her was a 
lowering individual who carried a 
knife and a scowl exactly like the 
villains in one of Tony’s serials. 
Senor Moreno received the lady 
and chatted with her in Spanish 
until the conversation took an 
alarming turn. Then he managed 
to duck. But for days after the lady haunted the studio with 
her ominous-looking companion, and many were the mysterious 
‘phone calls Tony received. One day while he was enacting 
a scene which required him to lie in bed, he glanced up to 
behold the senorita’s eyes upon him, and just behind her the 
ferocious visage of her gunman. Waiting until the camera had 
ceased clicking and the senorita’s eyes were momentarily else- 
where, he rolled out of the bed on the side obscured from the 
lady’s vision, and quietly sped off the “lot.” He did not 
report for work again until the next day, and then the gate- 
keeper was given explicit instructions about admitting sirens. 

Tony’s secretary groans when he thinks of the valuable 
gifts which have passed through his hands on the way to the 
star, only to be returned to the feminine donors with nice 
notes in the following mail. 






























































RISCILLA DEAN was a heart-smashing hurricane before 

her marriage to Wheeler Oakman. Wherever Priscilla 
went, masculine hearts were thrown out of gear. 

She once attended an aviation event in the state of Wash- 
ington, where she was elected queen of the affair. It was 
then that Priscilla took her first flight and received her first 
proposal in mid-air. As soon as she alighted on earth again, 















STORIES OF 


she sped back to Hollywood as fast as she could, but after 
her flew frantic telegrams, such as— 
“Will you be my wife?” 
“No,” wired Priscilla. 
“I’m on my way to see you,” would come another. 
To which Priscilla would slam back, “Stay where you are!” 
Then one day Wheeler Oakman proposed to her in a movie 


scene. Priscilla was directed to say “Yes.” Later she 
announced that she intended to anyhow, for Wheeler was very 
much in earnest about what he said. He says that scene was 
his finest piece of work. 


E fell in love with her when he was her leading man. But 

he went away, still afraid to tell her that he loved her. 
Then he dashed across the continent to beg her to become his 
wife. Only to find that she had been married the day before 
to another man. 

That is the story of George Loane Tucker’s youthful love 
and Mary Pickford. 

The great director of ‘The Miracle Man” who died last year 
was only a good looking young actor then. And Mary was a 
little girl with golden curls untouched by the fame that sur- 
rounds her today. 

She and Tucker played together in a few crude, primitive 
pictures and he fell madly in love with her. But he left with- 
out daring to make a declaration. But his passion drove him 


to write, asking her to marry him, and the letter came on her 
















wedding morning, while he himself arrived to press his suit to 


find that she had become Mrs. Owen Moore. 


AY McAVOY and Bobby Agnew. There was never a 
sweeter romance on stage or screen than the real life 


romance of Bobby Agnew and May McAvoy. 


THE STARS 


When May was making “Sentimental Tommy” in New 
York, Bobby was her love sick slave and May blushingly 
admitted that Bobby meant love’s young dream to her. 

They were too young to marry, but they had promised each 
other that as soon as they grew up, they would defy anybody 
in the world to keep them apart. 

Then May became a star, travelled to California and there 
met “The Other Man.” Though Bobby threw up a good job 
in the East and followed May to the coast, he found she had 
wavered in her allegiance. Eddie Sutherland had also become 
a suitor for her hand. 

It looked for a while as though he might be successful, in 
spite of the violent objection of May’s mother, but Bobby 
never gave up hope and kept right on proving his eternal 
devotion. 

“Clarence” brought Bobby and May together again. As 
the brother and sister in that picture they worked on the 
same set every day. May discovered that her heart was still 
in Bobby’s keeping and it looks now as though puppy love 
might have a serious sequel. 


GNES AYRES and Jerry Wonderlich. 

Quite a speedy and dashing little love tale is that of 
Agnes Ayres and Jerry Wonderlich, handsome knight of the 
roaring road. But a mighty absorbing one while it lasted. 

Agnes was making a racing picture, that’s how it started. 

Jerry, along with twenty other of the country’s best racing 
drivers, was tuning up his car for the Beverly Hills Speedway 
Classic. All the drivers helped to make atmosphere for 
Agnes’ production. 

But Jerry wasn’t content to adore from a distance. Speed 
was his middle name. He began a whirlwind wooing that 
almost swept the star off her feet. He took her for mad 
dashes about the track and when she made her big race scenes 
he rode as her mechanic. During the big races Agnes sat tense 
and silent in her box, watching his car tear about the track 
and ’tis whispered that for a time she even contemplated 
setting aside her prejudice against professional women marry- 
ing. 

But she didn’t. Jerry followed the race game to some other 
track. And that’s that. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 } 


Boudoirs 


and 


Bedrooms 
of the 


tars 


We certainly like that white 
bear rug in Marie Prevost’s 
lovely bedroom, pictured above. 
And the gold mirror flung 
across it. If cnly Marie—but 
then, you can’t have everything. 
Anyway, Marie’s room sug- 
gests her own brilliant person- 
ality. The color scheme is a 
vivid cerise and the embroid- 
ered screen adds a splash of 
color. Marie likes the cro- 
cheted curtains under her silk 
drapes. The bed is walnut and 
wicker 





Here’s another room that is so 
expressive of its owner. Isn’t 
this exactly like Agnes Ayres? 
Her whole house gives an im- 
pression of space and restful- 
ness, and this bedroom carries 
out the general note. It is in 
pale apple green, soft grey and 
white. Agnes likes the fur rug, 
and the lace covers which she, 
herself, designed 





Harold Lloyd’s bedroom is 
essentially mannish—a real 
bachelor’sroom. Thedarkbrown 
velvet drapes, the brown velvet 
carpet and the brocaded couch 
all carry out Harold’s quiet 
taste. The furniture is un- 
polished mahogany and the 
desk in the corner is where 
Harold writes all of his im- 
portant letters 











Tom Mix designed the bedroom 
above for herself and her husband, and 
did a very imposing job, we'll say. The 
draperies are of taffeta, the furniture is 
elaborately painted and the carpet is 
velvet. The black cat isn’t a real cat. 
He’s velvet, too. The cut glass chandelier 

and candelabras are added touches 


Somebody told us that Elinor Glyn de- 
signed the bedroom at the right for Gloria 
Swanson. Maybe so, maybe not. But, 
anyway, it’s a very good reproduction of 
an English lady’s boudoir. The tiled 
mantle piece gives a note of distinction, 
and the color scheme is orchid and rose 


Phyllis Haver loves yellow and her 

bedroom is carried out in the love- 

liest tones of it—combined with 

gold and deep cream. The win- 

dows open on a charming sunken 

garden, too—but Phil is proud of 
her new silken curtains! 














Bebe Daniels says the one 
thing she likes in her bed- 
room is lots of room. She 
got it in this spacious cham- 
ber, all done in pale pinks 
with white enameled furni- 
ture and a green tile fire- 
place 














May McAvoy is very proud 
of this stunning old mahog- 
any bedroom set, because 
it’s a family heirloom. 
May’s such a little girl for 
this big room, but, never- 
theless, she is a dignified 
little person and it rather 
suits her. The color scheme 
is blue and white 


























Isn’t this exactly like any 
nice popular girl’s room at 
college, or a fashionable 
finishing school? Lois 
Wilson’s bedroom is just as 
sweet and dignified and 
girlish as sheis. It’s albin 
pink and white, of course, 
with dotted swiss curtains, 
enameled furniture and a 
cedar chest 











































“Salome is my pet child,’’ 
Nazimova said, smiling 
like Herodias and light- 
ing a cigarette like a 
modern woman. ‘‘For 
years I have been going 
to see her—always she 
was the same — great, 
huge, majestic ladies— 
with their ash trays’ 


She put up 
her own money 
for those 
SEVEN VEILS 
but not 

one cent for 
ash trays 








LOT’S been said 
about the daring 
dance of Salome — 
that dance of the 

seven veils—but that’s not 
the most daring thing she 
ever did. Not by yards and 
yards. 

What is the most daring thing she ever did? 

What is the most daring thing anybody could do? 

That’s it—she invested her own money in a movie pro- 
duction. 

That’s what we call fearless. Men have won the Croix de 
Guerre for taking smaller chances. 

We know. We have no medals nor yet any scars, but we’ve 
got the movie stocks to show. 

“An artist who is afraid to put her money into pictures has 
no right to criticize producers.” 

Thus spake Salome as we lolled amid the purple velours 
of her drawing-room and watched her flick white Egyptian 
ash from the nozzle of an ebony holder. 

She spoke with the boldness of a lady who would demand a 
head for an evening’s entertainment, with the intensity of a 
confirmed Russian tea drinker, with the samovarian accents 
of the great Alla, a movie star more daring than any trapeze 
performer Barnum ever boasted. 

“Everything that went into the production of ‘A Doll’s 


T he 


Daring of Salome 


House’ and ‘Salome’ was ours, every cent. During the 
four years I was with Metro I did many things that I did not 
want to do. I was not independent. One cannot expect 
to be independent with other people’s money. 

“The reason artists are unhappy in motion pictures is that 
they find it so difficult to express themselves. A painter can 
starve in the garret to achieve his ideals. All he needs is 
paint, brush and canvas. A poor artist in motion pictures 
can achieve nothing, no matter what personal sacrifices he 
is willing to make, because it requires a fortune to make 
a picture. 

“So I saved my money while working for others. When I 
was free I put that money back into the screen from which I 
had taken it.” . 

The results of Madame’s courage and convictions are “A 
Doll’s House” and “Salome.” You may not like them any 
better than the pictures made by commercial organizations. 
You may not find them any more artistic. Tres bien, her 
pert rejoinder will be: “I did not [CONTINUED ON PAGE 120] 
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Wally Reid is pictured above 
in one of his most famous char- 
acterizations, opposite Geral- 
dine Farrar, in “Joan the 
Woman.” Atthe right, Wally 
is seen in the happy old days 
romping with his son, Bill, and 
his dog, “‘Spike”’ 



































































A TRIBUTE 


From a Friend 


E was the exemplar of American youth. 

Reckless, genial, carefree and democratic, 
with an unfailing sense of humor and a spirit 
that never said die. 

In appearance a young god, with all the 
gifts that the gods could bestow and yet with 
the great lovable good nature that made him 
—just Wally. 

He didn’t take himself seriously. He didn’t 
take life seriously. He lavished his gifts 
freely and offered his hand to all. 

An athlete, a musician, an artist, an actor 
—and yet he would laugh at his own accom- 
plishments. There was no ego in Wally Reid. 

He accepted everyone as a friend and his 
door was open to all. Who you were or where 
you came from never mattered to Wally. He 
was not only a hero to the millions who saw 
him in films, he was a hero to his own valet 
and to every extra around the studio. 

Whenever charity called Wally Reid came. 
He never spared himself; he never considered 
his prestige; he was the friend of every man. 

Yet few people knew the real Wally Reid, 
who once said to me, ‘*They would laugh at 
you if you told them I ever had a serious 
thought, but just between you and me I’d 
like to do something worth while some day— 
give something to the world beside my face 
and figure.”’ 

And now he has. 

He lived to delight millions. 











Wally, his wife, Dorothy Davenport Reid, 
and their son, William Wallace Reid, Jr., 
at the door of their Hollywood home 





He died with the whispered hope 
that he might save at least a few 
from the agony that was his. 

His last role was the greatest he 
ever played. Never on the screen 
did he wage such a brave and 
splendid fight. 

The loyal love of millions will 
follow the star that is forever — 
just Wally. 








HERBERT HOWE 


A snapshot of Wally and his wife, 
taken at Universal City a few hours 
after their wedding 





Joseph Buster Talmadge 
Keaton, Junior, might be 
spoiled—if it weren’t for his 
determined mother. Buster 
Senior may wake him up when 
he’s asleep; Norma and Con- 
stance may give him all the 
rattles in the world; his doting 
grandma, Peg, may cuddle him 
all she pleases—bit not when 
Mrs. Keaton is around. “I’m 
not going to have my baby 
spoiled,” she says. And he 
isn’t 


























Natalie Talmadge Keaton 
looks more like a kid than the 
wife of one of the three most 
celebrated screen comedians 
and the mother of a nine- 
months-old boy. In fact, this 
new picture of her is somewhat 
reminiscent of a portrait of a 
medieval page. The Keatons 
are at home again in Cali- 


fornia after their long visit in 


Manhattan, where Joe Junior 
was one of the leading local 
attractions 























St. Johns 


HERE are so many 
Mickeys! 

So many of them 

that seem to keep 

popping in and out of that 

handsome, distinguished, 

curly-headed figure the 

world knows so well as 
Marshall Neilan. 

Of all the directors in the 
game, the public seems to 
know and love best, as a 
human being, Marshall 
Neilan. 

And it would be quite 
simple to write a _ story 
about the work and methods 
and achievements of young 
Marshall Neilan, director 
and producer. 

Patterning after the re- 
nowned Horatio Alger, one 
could in no time at all reel 
off a snappy little scenario 
entitled, “‘ From Newsboy to Millionaire Picture Producer.” 

Or one might take just Mickey. The Mickey who can sit 
down at the piano on a rainy evening and ramble for hours 
among melodies ranging from ‘‘Walkure” to ‘“‘any old kind 
of blues,” improvising between times. The Mickey who is 
always responsible for the season’s best line and the month’s 
best story. Whose Irish laugh flows all about you, and who 
doesn’t know a care nor a responsibility nor a worry in the 
world. The most marvellous of all playfellows whose only 
business is to laugh. 

But even then, you would have some half-dozen distinct 
personalities left over. 

It seems such a waste when so many you interview haven’t 
even one to offer. 

I have ranged pretty widely over the field of motion picture 
interviewing. And after long years of experience I have come 


to the unshakable conclusion that there are just three people 
in the industry who are always interesting, always worth 
talking to, always inspirational and always, always themselves. 

























Just MICKEY 


And those three are Mary Pickford, Harold Lloyd and Mar- 
shall Neilan. 

Yet you cannot paint Mickey. 

It is as though he would never hold still long enough. 

As well try to paint the west wind or a brook trout. (Now 
Mickey will swear I called him a fish and will make my life 
perfectly miserable whenever I go near his studio.) 

You can only attempt an impressionistic portrait of him 
because like a desert sunset he changes while you look at him. 

The man who directed the three best pictures Mary Pickford 
ever made. Who created those exquisite, spiritual sequences 
in “Stella Maris.” And those gentle, touching, heart-moving 
scenes in ‘‘ Daddy Longlegs.” 

There has never been anyone in the world who understood 
the child in Mary Pickford like Marshall Neilan. For she is 
a real child—that heart-and-soul inner self of Mary’s—and he 
is her best friend. 

Yet he is the very same man who, disliking a certain pro- 
ducer, could cast him forth with [CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 | 
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Above. Is this the original inspiration 

for all those deMille Saturday Night 

scenes, with an embroidered pool as the 

principal prop? Elliott Dexter as a cave 

man and Pauline Garon as the First 

Flapper have the whole prehistoric world 
for an audience 


To the right. 


A debutante of the period, 


displaying the dernier cri in snappy 
leopard skins—played with unusual 
understanding by Miss Julia Faye 





2’) 


Or so, when men 
were cave men! 
Cecil deMille 
takes us back to 
the dear old days 
of dinosauria 
and leopard skins 
in his newest 
picture, “Adam's 
Rib.” DeMille, 
in his customary 
allegorical 
manner, intro- 
duces a pre- 
historic episode 
into his tale 
concerning the 
emotional 
entanglements of 
a Chicago wheat 
broker, his 
beautiful wife, 
their flapper 
daughter, and a 
museum profes- 
sor. The players 
are Milton Sills, 
Anna, Nilsson, 
Pauline Garon, 
& Elliott Dexter 











housand 
ears ago— 


The world’s first husband—we have Mr. 

deMille’s word for it. Will the ladies 

who just love cave men change their 

minds when they see this specimen? 

And my word, girls, if it isn’t Milton 

Sills! We prophesy a decided drop in 
Mr. Sills’ fan mail 


The genesis of man’s 
effort to impress woman 
with evidence of just 
how good he is, is shown 
in Cave Man Decxter’s 
display to Flapper 
Garon of his great 
invention, the first bow 
and arrow. Pauline is 
probably lisping the 
prehistoric-slang equiv- 
alent to “That's the 
canary’s eyebrows!”’ 
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The first flirt ties the first shoe-lace. Julia, 

in the cave day episodes, wears leopard skin 

shoes with leather thongs—but don’t try to 

tell Julia they are more comfortable than 

her good old short-vamped, French-heeled 
slippers 











Above, Rodolph Valentino’s secretary, Margaret Neff, with a 

half day’s mail before her. Being private secretary to a star 

means hard work but being secretary to Rudy means being a 

feminine Hercules. Right, Josephine Chippo, secretary to 
Wesley Barry 


OULD I find work in films—if I came to Los Angeles?’”’ 

Countless typewriters are really shrieking this ques- 

tion, the while they are ostensibly pounding out, “‘ Yours 

of the fourteenth received and contents noted.””’ Many 

a pretty artist of shorthand, while scribbling to dictation, is asking 

herself, “Just what chance would I have —if I went to Los 
Angeles?” 

All the aspirants to honors in the motion picture studios do not 
contemplate the grease-paint route to stardom. There are almost 
as many girls who “want to get in” as virtuosos of the reming- 
woods—to take dictation from the executives, the continuity 
writers, and the stars of filmdom; to work up to positions of 
responsibility in the offices of the screen factories. For motion 
picture studios have offices, you know. 

There is a chance for the ambitious girl—a small chance, a fight- 
ing chance. From statistics gathered, it is figured, by arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, calculus, and the Einstein theory, that one out 
of every twelve stenographers who pull up stakes and come to Los 
Angeles finds the desired opening in the films. She has literally to 
be “one in a dozen.”” But mere statistics, while they may be vital, 
are as nothing compared with three other things to be considered 
when weighing one’s chances. They are: experience, cash on hand, 
and nerve. 

When I pounded for admittance at the gates of opportunity in 
Studio land (isn’t that a pretty phrase?) my accounts showed five 
years of the first item, $200 of the second, and 100 degrees of the 


third—depreciation on last item was terrible during the first two 
weeks, however 
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What opportunity 
has a stenographer in 
filmdom? ‘There's a 
small chance—a fight- 
ing one—and that’s 
all. Just one out of 
twelve typists find 
the coveted chance 


By Lois Hutchinson 


The experience account in the ledger of anyone 
with motion picture ambitions should show a 
credit of at least three years, for so many apply at 
the studios with longer experiences that the lesser 
lights are crowded out. Nor is it very encouraging 
to write to the studios telling them of your quali- 
fications, for they reply, with discouraging fre- 
quency, “There is at present no vacancy for a 
position such as you desire,” or “ Your application 
will be put on file,”’ which is another way of saying 
there is nothing for you. And then when an open- 














- Stenographer’s 
Chance in Pictures 


ing in the stenographic department does occur, they take someone 
“‘on the ground’’—for there’s always a long waiting list; and your 
poor little letter of application just remains “‘on file.” 

The old cash account is next to be considered; and, to bring a really 
comfortable feeling, should show a balance of at least $150 to be used 
after arrival in Hollywood. Board and room are rather high in the 
celluloid city, and, as I have often figured out on the back of an 
envelope, $60 is none too much to set aside each month for the purpose 
of keeping the well-known body and soul from becoming estranged. 

The last-mentioned item, nerve, might just as well be called 
endurance, for that is what it turns out to be. My courage was up to 
the nth degree when I started forth so blithely to secure “‘the job,” 
carrying with me the beautiful thought that all men are created equal, 
that is, as far as getting a position is concerned. But each time an 
office manager would say, “At present all positions are filled. You 
might write me a letter of application,” etc., I felt that, like most 
beautiful thoughts, it didn’t work. At the end of the second week of 
this sort of thing, my powers of resistance were not so good. I know 
my voice often quavered, and sometimes the tears, 
darn ’em, got very near the surface. So I decided to 
“look elsewhere for employment.” 




































It was in a prosaic law office, but I was quite 
happy to be off my feet for a while. In my tramping 
from one studio to another, under the blazing sun, 
the straps on my new pumps had eaten out three per- 
fectly good pairs of stockings, and my motto had 
changed from “All men are created equal” to “‘The 
strong man wins.” 

Then one evening fate decided, to speak like a sub- 
title. The long arm of coincidence was stretched my 
way. A girl at the house where I lived had found me 
a job in astudio! She had it all arranged that I take 
the position in the morning. I did—and found it far 
from a stenographer’s dream. It was the hardest 
work I ever tackled. Each night for weeks I thought 
my neck would break from typing so steadily all day. 
But what were little things like that? I was in the 
films! 

Perhaps you would like to know about the differ- 











Gladys Rosson, who handles all financial details of Cecil de Mille’s household, 
his yacht and his mountain home, as well as his studio activities. She came from 
Rhode Island four years ago to seek her film fortune 



























































Top, Agnes O'Malley, script girl for 
Richard Walton Tulley. Imagine holding 
the script on the ‘‘The Rubaiyat’’! Oval, 
Marjorie Jordan, secretary to Marshall 
Neilan. She’s Irish, of course. Just 
above, Nellie Bly Baker, who has been secre- 
tary to Charlie Chaplin for four years 





ent kinds of stenographic work in the 
studios. Shorthand and _ typewriting 
services easily fall into three classifica- 
tions: First, just plain stenographers; 
second, private secretaries to officials and 
stars; and third, script clerks. 

The “just plain stenographers”’ are in 
the majority, and work the hardest. That 
was the way I began. Each studio has a 
stenographic department with several 
stenographers under a head stenographer. 
They take dictation from continuity 
writers (writers who adapt the story for 
the screen), readers (persons who read 
books and magazines for possible motion 
picture | CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 | 
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To Eloise came the big, strange moment of her life. On the 

low platform beside Brently Wayne she stood, a genial, con- 

descending queen, smiling down upon a sea of admiring, idol- 

izing faces. A current of the sea streamed before the platform. 
It was all vague, unreal, a dream—a dream come true 
















ROM where she sat at her 

desk near the window Eloise 

could look up into the star- 

gemmed sky. There was no 
moon; and the stars, unrivaled, 
were glorified by the lack of it. 
To gaze upward at the twinkling 
clusters was restful to her eyes, 
weary from scanning the rolls of 
film she had been cutting since 
early morning. A rush of business 
had come from the studios to the P 
Hollywood Laboratories, and work 
went on into the night. 

There was something fascinat- 
ing about the stars, too. Some 
were bright one minute and dim 
the next; and some flashed forth to view for but an instant and 
then were lost in the merry jumble. 

Julia, who sat next to Eloise, had followed her friend’s up- 
ward gaze. Julia served as an extra girl at the studios, but 
appointments were so few and far between that she found it 
necessary to eke out her income by “splicing” in the Labora- 
tories. Disappointments had carved hard lines into her pretty 
face, tightening the small mouth, steeling the blue eyes. 

“Tt’s ten o’clock,” she said to Eloise. “I’m through for 
tonight. Coming, Eloise?” 

Eloise nodded absently. “It’s a wonderful night,” she said 
softly. ‘“‘When you look up at the stars, it makes you feel 
so—so small!’’ 

“You said it!’ replied Julia with a downward curve of her 
lips. ‘Stars have a way of making you feel like a worm or 
something. Take it from the extra girl, who knows.” She 
paused a moment as she gathered bitterness. “I guess those 
stars up there and the big movie stars are something alike. 
You notice how some of them are big and bright all the time? 
Well, those have names that everybody knows, like Mars and 
all of them, and you see them shining just the same each night. 
I don’t know much about astrology, but I read somewhere 
that some of those bright ones aren’t really as big as those 
little ones you can hardly see. They just played in luck, I 
guess, and got a little nearer to the camera.’”’ Again she 
paused, pleased with this variation of the age-old theme: the 
railing of the failure against those who have passed up and 
beyond. ‘And then there are some stars up there,” she added, 
“that shine out bright for one second, and then you don’t see 
them at all. Lord! Those are the worst 
of all, I think. One big moment, one 


wink] 
winkle 


By Raymond Leslie 
Goldman 


Illustrated by 
Ray Van Buren 


doorstep in Cliffton, New Jersey, 
proclaimed this fact with little at- 
tempt at modest phraseology or 


inconspicuous type. There were 
four acts of vaudeville, each a 
headliner (the performers smiled 
rather grimly when they saw them- 
selves thus exalted) and, as an 
extra special attraction, the Su- 
perb, Stupendous, Heart-gripping, 
Soul-stirring Photodrama, ‘Past 
the Barrier,” introducing the new 
luminary in the film firmament, 
Madalynn Moore, with Brently 
Wayne and an all star cast. 

Brently Wayne needed no su- 
perlatives to quicken the antici- 
pations of Cliffton. He had been gripping hearts and stirring 
souls since the old Triagraph days, and his name was a house- 
hold word. Eloise Graham had loved him devotedly for 
several years despite the open scorn of her chum, Mary Baker, 
who changed loves almost as frequently as Ballman’s Rialto 
changed programs. 

Eloise was on the front porch with Mary when she read the 
handbill, and she asked, 

“Who have you a date with tonight?” 

“Harvey. You have a date with Milton, haven’t you?” 

Eloise nodded. “I guess we'll see the show.” 

“Of course,” affirmed Mary. 

It was thus that the usual foursomes were arranged. But 
Eloise did not dream that this evening was to embark her 
upon the great adventure of her life. 

The beginning of it all was when the Rialto’s feature attrac- 
tion flashed upon the screen and Madalynn Moore first entered 
for Cliffton to behold. 

“‘Why—she looks like Eloise!’’ exclaimed Mary. 

“Darned if she doesn’t!” agreed Harvey. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” said Milton. 
very image!” 

In the flickering half-light of the theater her three com- 
panions looked at Eloise. 

“T—I wish I were half that pretty,’ 
lously. 

It was mere becoming modesty that prompted this denial of 
an unmistakable resemblance. She had known at once, even 
before the others had spoken, that she looked like Madalynn 
Moore, that she was quite as pretty as 
Madalynn Moore. With her heart flut- 


“The 


, 


she said a bit tremu- 





close-up, and then all you’ve got is a 
rotten memory and a nasty taste in your 
mouth. Huh! Isn’t that about the worst 
of all?” 

Eloise, with her chin resting on her 
cupped palms, still gazed at the laughing 
stars. Once she had felt all the bitterness 
that possessed Julia and thousands of 
other Julias who come to Hollywood each 
to be Sirius and who become mere name- 
less, faint and intermittent gleams in the 
great star’s constellation. But there was 
no bitterness in her young heart now. It 
was as if some gentle fingers had magically 
massaged away the hard lines from her 
face, had put the soft light.back into her 
eyes. And the realization of the miracle 
was full upon her as she watched the 
dancing stars, some of which were bright 
one moment and dim the next; and some 
of which flashed forth to view for but an 
instant and then were lost in the merry 
jumble. ... 


HERE was a special program at Ball- 
man’s Rialto for the first of the week. 
The handbills, found on every residential 





Would you be satisfied with 
the humdrum existence of the 
every day if you had once been 
the adored of thousands? 


To be a star-—the silken idol 
of every continent, a pampered 
princess with the whole world for 
a kingdom—that was Eloise’s 
dream. It lured her to Holly- 
wood and held her there; it 
brought disillusion and heart- 
ache; and then, when she had 
given up hope, it came true. 
She was a star—for two hours! 


Could Eloise ever again be 
satisfied or happy? Afterwards 
I —but read the story. 


tering, she watched the girl who moved 
across the screen, this new luminary in 
the film firmament, this girl who looked 
like her. It was dreadfully immodest of 
her, she thought, to acknowledge this 
resemblance, even to herself. Madalynn 
Moore was beautiful! With her heavy 
hair that gleamed like copper, her eyes 
the deep, unfaded blue of a-summer sky 
when you look straight up (oh, you could 
know that they were blue, even in the 
flat-toned picture!), slim of hip and 
bosom, graceful in every movement, 
there was something floral about her, as 
if all the colorful blossoms of a meadow 
had gone to mold her. It was not only 
immodesty, it was almost sacrilege to see 
resemblance here! 

But after the show, when the audience 
was moving out through the lobby, she 
learned that others besides her own party 
had recognized the new film star as the 
prototype of their own native daughter. 
Most of the young people were plainly 
excited about it and crowded about her 
as if she had just achieved some great 
success, and even the older folk were not 
impervious to the discovery. It was a 
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An hour later, alone in 
her room, she looked 
with bright eyes into her 
mirror. She posed with 
the dainty gestures 
which were characteris- 
tic of the new film star. 
And then, still gazing 
into the image of her 
own eyes, she fell into 

reverie 


moment of a strange triumph, the prelude to another, greater 
and stranger, moment of triumph to follow. 

An hour later, alone in her room, she looked with bright 
eyes into her mirror. She rearranged her heavy copper hair 
again and again until she had achieved the effect of Madalynn 
Moore’s. She posed with the dainty gestures which were 
characteristic of the new film star. And then, still gazing into 
the image of her own eyes, she fell intoreverie. Shelived through 
every throbbing moment of that photodrama, “Past the 
Barrier.”’ She felt herself as the loved one of Brently Wayne. 
She endured the pathetic struggles against love’s barriers, as 
conceived by a romantic novelist, elaborated upon by a well- 
meaning dioramist, and enhanced by a morbid director. She 
underwent it all until that first triumphant, censored kiss 
which was at once the beginning and the end of it all. 

And when at last her gaze broke through the curtain of her 
visualization and she found herself looking at the reflection of 
her flushed face, with eyes that glistened with tears of mingled 
joy and sorrow, she asked herself: If she could feel so deeply, 
why couldn’t she act? 
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IT 

HEN Eloise won the 

ten dollar prize, offered 
by a magazine exploiting the 
motion picture industry in a 
contest which challenged, 
Whose Double Are You?, 
she became indeed a local 
celebrity. Her photograph, 
a new one taken for the oc- 
casion, was reproduced in 
the magazine in rotograv- 
ure; beside it, a picture of 
Madalynn Moore. Mada- 
lynn Moore was no longer a 
new luminary in the film 
firmament. She was now 
accepted, acclaimed, a fixed 
star of the first magnitude. 
All the mushroom-like pub- 
lications devoted to the 
films contained interviews 
with her, informing an eager 
public what she was doing 
and going to do, where and 
how she lived, what she 
wore, what she ate. And 
the strange fact which these 
articles tried to bring out 
was that she was a human 
being. And—the most con- 
clusive proof of fame—the 
advertising pages revealed 
that she preferred at least 
nine brands of complexion 
cream to any other. 

All this was busy-fingered 
fate hurrying Eloise along 
toward the strange big mo- 
ment it had planned for her 
—and beyond it. She was 
by this time enmeshed in 
the tentacles of ambition. 
And no one besides her 
mother attempted to disen- 
gage her. Mrs. Graham 
was an invalid and spent 
her days in a _ cushioned 
chair near the window where 
the sun shone brightest. 

“But, my dear child,” she 
remonstrated one day when Eloise mentioned Hollywood, that 
land of dreams which lay across the continent, “you are no 
actress. You’ve never showed the least bit of talent, and 
never thought of such a thing until—” 

“How do you know I can’t act?” flared Eloise. ‘‘And any- 
way, you don’t have to be such a wonderful actress right away 
in order to get in, as long as you photograph well. And after 
you’re once in, you learn quickly enough.” 

“But getting in? I don’t know much about the movies, but 
I should think it would be much like the stage, and I know 
that there are thousands of stage-struck girls who—”’ 

“There are thousands trying to get into the movies, too,” 
Eloise broke in. ‘But they—Why, Mother, aren’t you con- 
vinced that I look exactly like Madalynn Moore?” 

“You are prettier than Madalynn Moore,” replied her 
mother gently. 

“T don’t believe that,”’ said Eloise, “but—Mother, do you 
know what a double is?” 

“T read something about it in those magazines you gave me.” 

“Well, why couldn’t I be Madalynn Moore’s double? Don’t 
you see how easy it would be for me to get in?” 

Mrs. Graham sighed. “I wish you’d get it all out of your 
mind, dear. I haven’t so very long to live, and I had hoped 
that before I left you I would see you married and—” 

“Married! Who is there in Cliffton I would marry? And 
Mother, if you were only in California, in that wonderful 
climate, you’d be well and strong again in no time. Anyone 
would tell you that.” 

This question (of California’s balmy climate in relation to 


























Mrs. Graham’s waning strength) became a mooted one which, 
during the next few months, Eloise often opened to discussion; 
and it was decided irrevocably when Mrs. Graham succumbed 
to her illness and left her daughter quite alone. 

There followed several grief-stricken months, with the 
resiliency of youth gradually mitigating the poignancy of 
bereavement. The early weeks were marked by the visits of 
kindly Judge Wilson who was executor of the estate; and when 
spring came round again, Eloise found herself in possession of 
a little more than a thousand dollars and felt again the stirring 
of ambition momentarily forgotten. She faced the alternative 
of marrying without love one of a number of young swains of 
Cliffton or seeking her own livelihood, and she did not hesitate 
in making her choice. Early in May she went to Philadelphia 
where she boarded the Limited which would carry her to 
bizarre, beautiful, faraway Hollywood. 


Ill 
MONG the passengers of a cross-country limited there pre- 
vails the camaraderie of shipboard. She did not question the 
young man’s privilege to speak to her, nor her right to answer 
him, as they sat together on the observation platform. He was 
a nice-looking young man, with thoughtful gray eyes, a wide, 
pleasant mouth, and an unruly thatch of dark hair. He did not 
look to be over twenty-four or five, but she learned later that 
he was nearly thirty. He had been a newspaper man in New 
York, and he was going to Hollywood to see if he couldn’t 
“break in” as a scenario writer. It was like starting all over 
again, he said, but he was confident that he could make a suc- 
cess of it. His name was Harold Canby, but, he informed her, 
practically everyone called him Bud. Before the train had 
reached the arid wastes of Arizona, Eloise was calling him 
Bud, too. 
“Do you know,” he said one morning, “I believe I'll write 
a scenario about you.” 
“About me!” 











“Yes; the story of your life as you told it to me. 


At least, 
that would be the basis of it—just the beginning, you know; 


for after all you are only at the beginning now.” He stared 
thoughtfully above the brass grille of the platform and out 
across the flat miles of wasteland. ‘‘There are thousands of 
girls who go to Hollywood to get into the movies. One out of 
a thousand makes a success of it. As for the others—” 

“T suppose there are quite a lot of scenario writers who go 
there and fail, too,”’ she broke in with a quick flush of resent- 
ment. 

He turned to her, surprised. 

“My dear girl, I didn’t mean by that to insinuate that you 
wouldn’t make good. You have that one out of a thousand 
chance and, Lord knows, I wish you the best luck in the world. 
I was merely—well, thinking out loud, along the lines of my 
proposed story. As a matter of fact, you are one of those 
many girls who go ’way out to Hollywood, away from family 
and friends and everything, to go into the movies. What will 
be the result is a question that time will tell for you; but for 
my story I must try to let my imagination work out an answer. 
Don’t you see? That’s how plots are made. Taking you as 
my heroine—one of a thousand girls—I must choose between 
a number of possible complications before I can get anywhere 
with the story. You either fail or yeu succeed. In either 
case—the reason! There’s the story.” 

He was gazing out again along the receding rails. As she 
watched him, she felt that she was witnessing a story in the 
making. Her resentment quickly subsided. 

‘““Make your heroine succeed,” she suggested. 
become a star.” 

He passed his hand through his thick hair. 

“It’s been done to death,” he said impatiently, still staring 
at the rails. ‘They all become great stars in the last chapter, 
or the last act, or the last reel, whatever it may be, and then 
marry the millionaire, or the impresario, or the director. It’s 
been done to death.” | CONTINUED ON PAGE 114] 


“Let her 
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Even the knowledge that she loved Bud and Bud loved her did not satisfy 


the spirit of Eloise. There were still the crushed hopes, the shattered dreams 









HAT does your face reveal to the people who meet you 
every day? Have you ever thought about it—that your 
eyes, the shape of your nose, the contour of your lips—all 
Your features indicate your character. 


mean something? 





ELstg FERGUSON 
DELICATE, highly sensitive nature is 
revealed in the face of Elsie Ferguson. 

The bone structure is light and delicate, the 
hair soft and fine, and the skin thin and 
white—all qualities that mean an emotional 
temperament and not an over-supply of 
practicability or patience. The nose, re- 
trousse, denotes artistic originality and a 
power of analysis. The short upper lip is 
still further proof of the artist, and the mouth, 
with its delicate lip formation, faintly 
parted, seconds the impression of the eye- 
brows in denoting a lack of force. If you 
look like Miss Ferguson you will be able to 
appreciate beauty in life 








RIcHARD BARTHELMESS 


ICHARD BARTHELMESS’ is an 


exceedingly sensitive and _ reserved 
nature. His head, well-shaped, high and 
full in the crown, denotes discretion and 
conscientiousness. Self-confidence and ob- 
servation are indicated by his forehead; a 
decisive and orderly mind by his firm, full 
eyebrows. The straight nose, narrow as it 
joins the face, and the small ears, which lie 
close to the head, denote the aesthetic. Re- 
fined sensibilities are seen in the chin, which 
is sharply defined and juts forward from the 
lower lip. If you have features resembling 
Richard’s, it is probable you have a keen 
mind, a healthy amount of self-esteem, and 

more than a touch of reserve 
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Read Your CHARACTER from these 


By E. O’Malley 


T is not the purpose of these character sketches to reveal 
the intimate characteristics of each star described. But by 
studying the portraits and reading the analyses beneath, you 
may come to some conclusions regarding your own features. 





THomAs MEIGHAN 
HOMAS MEIGHAN’S face shows a 


strong, honest, lovable personality. There 
is force and magnetism in the big, well- 
constructed frame, the perceptive forehead, 
the abundant curly hair, the blue eyes. The 
straight broad nose means strength and 
balance, the deep chin shows perseverance, 
and the eyebrows, well-shaped at right angles 
to the nose, give proof of a positive mind. 
The lips are even and well-formed, the full- 
ness indicating affection. If you have the 
Meighan features, you may be a combina- 
tion of the protective man and the appealing 
boy, quite capable of fighting, but generous 

and open-minded to a fault 





CHARLES CHAPLIN 


Tt you resemble Charles Chaplin, don’t 
think this means you must be a humorist. 
For the Chaplin features have none of the 
conventional qualities of the stereotyped 
comedian. The eyes are not the merry round 
eyes of the man who laughs; they are deep- 
set, fairly narrow—the eyes of the thinker 
and satirist rather than the buffoon. Con- 
centration is indicated in the thick, well- 
defined eyebrows. The nose, rather broad 
and straight, has a drooping tip, denoting 
caution. The lips, bent down slightly at the 
corners, are the lips of a man who sees the 
gloomy as well as the sunny side. There is a 
certain amount of generosity in the curve of 
the lower lip 


Mary Pickrorp 


(PHOUSAN DS of girls claim resemblance 
to Mary Pickford. But does the likeness 
extend beyond the golden curls and the sweet 
smile to the character revealed in her fea- 
tures? Her eyes are beautiful, fairly round, 
and honest, modified to a slight narrowing by 
an active mind and a keen intelligence. The 
eyebrows are well-shaped, with a faint arch 
which indicates artistic inclination, and a 
drawing down at the corners which is a sign 
of earnest ambition. The small nostrils of 
the nose show timidity rather than daring; 
the mouth, with evenly proportioned lips 
reveals the right amount of sensitiveness, 
generosity, and kindliness 





Dovetas FarRBANKS 
HERE is the face of the man of action. 
Douglas Fairbanks would go after what 
he wanted and get it under most circum- 


stances. He would go directly after it, if 
that were the best way to attain his end; if 
not, he is adaptable enough to take the more 
subtle circular route. Energy is written in 
his large nose, high in the bridge, in the well- 
developed jaw and chin, and in the thinned 
upper lip of an evenly compressed mouth. 

is muscular neck shows will power; the 
shape of the head, force and wisdom in 
action. The full middle third of the forehead 
denotes keen comparative powers, and 
means that Doug is a successful judge of 

human nature 
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Carl Laemmle, president of the 
Universal Film Company, had a 
little money, a world of courage, and 
an ineradicable belief in the theory 
they couldn’t keep a good man down 


CHAPTER XII 


HE motion picture sky was clouding up for a storm in 

those early days of the nickelodeon just before the first 

stars began to twinkle in the range of public attention. 

The feverish rise of the screen theater, the little store 

shows that lined the streets and made the nation raucous with 

the grinding of phonographs from noon to midnight was creat- 

ing a big business so rapidly that the picture makers could not 
believe it was true. 

Back of the glory of great names which mean the motion 
picture to the public now—Pickford, Chaplin, Fairbanks, 
Talmadge, Gish, Lloyd and all that glittering company—is a 
tangled, intricate background of romantic business development. 

The demand for films, beginning in 1905, rose incredibly. 
The profits were climbing almost hourly. Any successful 


The Romantic 
History of the 
Motion Picture 


By Terry Ramsaye 


One of the most amazing narratives 
of industry ever written 





William Fox was a cloth sponger. 
His partner in a penny arcade 
quit, but Fox stuck and destiny, 
ably abetted by vision and hard 
work, made him a millionaire 


more film, always more film. When Thomas Tally started his 
first store show in April of 1902 he ran the same pictures for 
several weeks. By 1906 the daily change of bill was established. 
In four years conditions had so changed that the theater 
required at least twenty times as much film as in the beginning 
and something like three thousand theaters had sprung up. 
The hit or miss methods of picture making, the chance 
picking up of casts on the benches of Union Square or among 
the “resting”’ actors on the sidewalks of Broadway no longer 
sufficed. It was in this transformation of the business and the 
founding of the stock company that the star names we have 
recorded—G. M. Anderson, Barney Sherry, Florence Turner, 
Maurice Costello and others—come into the studios. But they 
were not stars yet. They were screen personalities, not even 
names. These actor faces had to appear many times before 
many screen audiences before they spelled fame in the public 





subject among the feeble 
little dramas and comedies 
of the time went into tre- 
mendous editions. Hun- 
dreds of prints were sold on 
any reasonably successful 
picture. ‘‘The Great Train 
Robbery” was in such de- 
mand that the original 
negative was. threatened 
with destruction from wear 
and “dupes”’ were made by 
the Edison company to keep 
the subject on the market. 
The cost of the film was 
about four hundred dollars. 
A print sold for about one 
hundred dollars. More than 
a thousand prints went into 
circulation, meaning that a 
gross business of more than 
a hundred thousand dollars 
was done on a four hundred 
dollar picture. This was ex- 
ceptional, but the figures 
remain indicative. 

They imply much. 

It was this gold rush that 
brought the motion picture 
stock companies into exist- 
ence. The stock companies 
had to come before the star 
could be born. To keep up 
with the demand it was 
necessary for the tiny 
studios to operate on a con- 
sistent manufacturing 
schedule. The little store 
shows were clamoring for 











Who Are the Screen 
Chiefs of Tomorrow? 


OMEWHERE in obscurity are the masters and stars of 
the screen of tomorrow. 


This chapter of motion picture history, shows us: 


A clothing salesman timidly giving up his job to make 
one little step toward one of the screen’s greatest fortunes 
and highest positions. 


An advertising man writing a good natured letter that 
was to be his key to a career and riches. 


A film peddler stepping into the opportunity that made 
him a manipulator of millions and a one time master of the 
greatest of screen stars. 


A cloth sponger taking a chance on a penny arcade and 
starting up the road that brought him to riches and a world 
known name. 


Somewhere is the some one who will come to push the kings 
of today from their thrones and rise upin their place to rule 
for a while in the empire of the screen. It may be this 
some one is a bootblack, an errand boy, a nimble fingered 
film inspector, some actor walking Broadway in hope of 
engagement, some clerk in some Fifth avenue shop or in 
some grocery of the hinterland west of the Hudson. 


No one knows. 


But presently Destiny will come and tap the chosen some 
one on the shoulder and turn his feet toward the high places 
where the magnates sit. 


More than likely the Great Unknown is on the way— 
with another, his successor, following. 
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mind. 

The curious miracle of a 
star made by one or a few 
pictures, like Mae Marsh 
and Henry Walthall of ‘The 
Birth of a Nation,” Con- 
stance Talmadge of “In- 
tolerance,” Richard Barth- 
elmess of ‘Broken Blos- 
soms,” Rodolph Valentino 
of “‘The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” or Thomas 
Meighan and Betty Comp- 
son of ‘‘The Miracle Man,” 
could not happen then 

There were yet no out- 
standingly great pictures, no 
great directors, no art of the 
motion picture, no channels 
of picture information, no 
critical picture wise public. 
It was merely a business, a 
mad, scrambling, wild, 
novelty business, a pregnant 
chaos, watered with easy 
money and growing like a 
tropical jungle. 

Also it was ruled largely 
by the rude natural laws of 
the jungle. The motion 
picture, so soon to become a 
large fact in the physical 
aspects of what we call 
civilization, was a lowly 
obscure thing in a class 
sense. In a social sense it 
belonged with pop corn, 
peanuts, chewing gum, beer 
and the dime museum. The 
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Arthur Johnson and Florence Lawrence, two of the great 

favorites of fifteen years ago, in a scene from one of D. W. 

Griffith’s first pictures, ““Resurrection.”” Lawrence was a 

star before Pickford anda great favorite. Arthur Johnson died a 
few years ago 








A scene from “The Italian Barber,” with Mary Pickford, 

Mack Sennett, Joe Grabell and Marion Sunshine. Sennett, 

now the greatest screen comedy maker in the world and a 

millionaire, and Mary Pickford, then worked for five dollars 
a day 





Blanche Sweet was the unknown leading woman of “The 
Blind Princess and the Poet,’ but the public only knew her 
as one of the Biograph blondes. Mary Pickford was the 
other. In the background on the extreme left is Jeanne 
McPherson, now one of the famous, highly paid scenario 
writers. She has written most of Cecil de Mille’s successes 
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rich and the cognoscenti had their marrons glace, champagne 
and the opera. Artistically it stood lower than a new red barn 
stands in architecture. Commercially it was unknown. The 
money masters had not heard of it. The screen was financed 
mostly out of its own swift income and attracted no attention 
in high places on that score. So the motion picture started 
growing up, either outside of or below the laws of society, art 
and orthodox, respectable business. It was more of a maverick 
than an outlaw, however. 

Before great star names could blossom out in the sunshine 
of public appreciation the motion picture had to become an 
institution with a technique of the photoplay, and the men 
and machinery of distribution and exhibition—studios,. ex- 
changes and theaters. 

The jungle of picture business was seething with strifes as 
the prosperity wave came sweeping in. A dawning realization 
of the dizzy possibilities of profit set every picture maker to 
fortifying his position, struggling meanwhile with usually 
inadequate equipment to keep up with the demand for 
pictures. Piracies of high and low order resulted. The com- 
monest abuse was “‘duping” pictures, a method by which a 
film maker acquired a print of a competitor’s subject and, 
making from it a contra-type negative, proceeded to market 
copies as his own. There was no law of copyright for films to 
give protection in the courts. Plots and effects were appro- 
priated, borrowed and stolen. 

In one territory of the middle west a competitor got prints 
of ‘The Great Train Robbery” on the market before Edison 
had shipped any prints. The directors and scenario men of the 
day took any story anywhere they saw it as picture material. 
The motion picture was outside the laws and established 
practices of the stage and publication. The theater men were 
a fickle, flitting lot, evading payment of film rentals and 
dodging from one exchange to another for service. 

In two opposed interests lay the hope of the motion picture 
for better things, two concerns saw that the way to profit was 
in the direction of a clean-up and establishment of law. These 
concerns were Edison and Biograph, basic inventors and 
pioneers. Each held itself in possession of fundamental, 
exclusive patent rights and was ready to fight for the chance 
to catch a lion’s share of the rising tide of gold. 

This meant war. 

Edison had money and the experience of many years in the 
courts. 

_Biograph had, thanks to E. B. Koopman’s promotional 
work, banking connections, meaning not only access to money 
but the resources with which money tries to protect itself. 

This meant a big war with heavy guns. 

H. N. Marvin, the executive head of Biograph, a thinking 
person, had enjoyed or deplored a rather clear view of the 
situation for a long time. He set out early preparing. 

There has been a desultory battle of law suits with Edison 
all of the time. All of the picture makers were in the chronic 
habit of dodging process servers and injunctions and replevins. 
Biograph only was fitted to give Edison battle on equal terms, 
and Biograph was interested in doing that for Biograph alone. 

Kalem, Vitagraph, Lubin, Selig and Essanay were engaged 
in making and selling films in infringement of Edison patents. 
All of them were being sued by Edison. 

Biograph, also under fire by Edison, in addition to its own 
independently invented machine, was using a Warwick 
camera from England which infringed Edison’s patents. 
Edison in turn in both his camera and projection machines 
infringed the patents of Woodville Latham, and in his projec- 
tion machine also the patents of Thomas Armat of 
Washington. 
| The result was a grand legal free-for-all with everybody 
who had a legal leg to stand on suing everybody else. 

The Armat company in Washington was so busy suing that 
it had no time or capital to manufacture machines. 

Meanwhile Woodville Latham’s patents, which had passed 
into the hands of the Anthony-Scoville company in the 
reluctant foreclosure of a $1,000 loan, were unprotected 
because of another film war. The Anthony-Scoville concern 
had become the Ansco company, which also owned a share in 
the basic film patents of the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin. The 
Ansco company was so impoverished in its battle to sustain 
the Goodwin patents against the claims of the Eastman 
Kodak company, that it had no money left to defend the 
Latham patent. While the motion picture industry was 
carrying on these civil wars with its right hand it was trying 
to make pictures with its left. 

















By actual and exact count there were one hundred and thirty- 

two major suits in this patent war, and so many minor actions 
that it would be futile to try to unravel them. There is nothing 
in all legal history to compare with the complexity of the 
situation. 

The United States court for the Southern District of New 
York was the principal battle ground and its records in motion 
picture actions total hundreds of volumes. The stories the 
motion picture industry told there under oath on the witness 
stand often vary conspicuously with the press agent versions 
that have passed into accepted tradition. 

The war had really begun with the first Edison suit against 
Biograph, as has been told back in the days of 1898. Only the 
untimely failure of a bank had prevented Marvin’s consumma- 
tion of a deal to buy out the Edison picture interests for a half- 
million in 1900. He had a ten million dollar corporation ready 
for the launching then. If that deal had gone through the 
subsequent financial history of the motion picture would have 
been vastly different. 

Now, while the law suits were raging, the basic idea of a 
combination of the interests of the patentees of the basic screen 
inventions persisted in Marvin’s mind and plans. 

__ W.E. Gilmore, the blunt, determined general manager at the 
Edison establishment, was standing pat against deals or com- 
promises, while the legal department proceeded on the assump- 
tion that all save Edison were provable interlopers. 

The Armat suit against Biograph was about to come to trial. 
Marvin executed a strategic move that very clearly back there 
in 1904 illumined the whole plan of motion picture control that 
later made history. Marvin went into parley with Armat and 
his counsel, Judge J. W. Campbell. 

“We can break down your patent and win this fight,’’ Marvin 
explained, ‘“‘but that would be bad business. We do not want 
the patents in this business shot to pieces. They are going to 
be very useful.” 

Out of the conference came an agreement. Biograph laid 
down in court and permitted the Armat injunction against the 
alleged infringement to prevail. Then, in pursuance of the 
agreement, Armat issued a limited license to Biograph to use 
the patented features of the Armat projection machine. This 











Mary Pickford, Marion Leonard and Owen Moore in 
“Restoration,” one of the early Biograph pictures, made 


before Pickford and Moore were married. Mary wore her 
hair up and was a grown lady in those days 


gave the Armat patents the backing of an important court 
victory. 

It is interesting here to recall that early chapter when Armat 
saw his first peepshow pictures at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
and then got his projection machine idea from a bicycle speed- 
ometer. These tiny incidents had grown now to weave them- 
selves into the affairs of a great industry and its wars. 

If all this meant merely an early day controversy over the 
inventions of the screen it might be passed more lightly. But 
the significance is much beyond that. Presently the ardent 
followers of the stars of the screen will come to see how in 
subsequent days a precisely similar set of motives and an almost 
identical strategy came to control the movements of every 
player of special importance. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 ] 








A Great Story of a Great Industry 


HIS, the twelfth chapter of The 
| Romantic History of the Motion 
Picture, is itself one of the milestones 

of the annals of the screen. 


Two years ago PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
commissioned Terry Ramsaye to write the 
first complete, continuous record of the 
development and achievements of the 
motion picture. 


One year ago the first chapter was pre- 
sented to our readers, opening with the 
birth of the film picture in ‘‘ Room Five” at 
the Edison laboratories in West Orange. It 
was then contemplated that the history 
should be completed in twelve installments, 
a year of PHOTOPLAY. Month by month as 
the researches continued the scope of the 
story grew. 


Forgotten vistas, amazing tales of adven- 
ture, and remarkable records of dramatic 
personalities were uncovered until it be- 
came obvious that the history of the motion 
picture was indeed a bigger story than could 
be effectively presented within the limits of 
the original calculation. 


This year of the first recording of screen 
history has been marked by the develop- 
ment of a new recognition of tradition 
within the motion picture industry. There 
has been a considerable recollection of the 
vast labors of yesterday upon which the 





great fabric of the picture of today has 
been reared. 

The trade journals, wherein the makers 
of pictures find their news of each other and 
announce their wares, have discussed and 
recorded what has gone on before with a 
new appreciation. 

Some important official records concern- 
ing the screen at Washington have been 
revised on the basis of the new establish- 
ment of old facts. 

One of the more important film concerns 
made an event of the tenth anniversary of 
its founding. 

Another has brought forth from the 
archives of early days a new series of 
releases printed from negatives made when 
the picture was young. 

In England a screen pioneer has issued a 
film review of the highlights of his work for 
a quarter of a century. 

The motion picture, having attained its 
majority and having come into its fortune, 
is, most humanly enough, looking up its 
valiant ancestors and consulting the 
genealogist. 

It would be entirely too characteristic of 
the spirit of a passing era of the immodest 
glory-seeking of the motion picture to infer 
that all this had arisen entirely and directly 
as a result of the publication of this history. 
But it may be proper for PHoTOPLay to feel 


a justifiable pride in a contribution to this 
new consciousness of the motion picture. 
With consciousness comes conscience. And 
the screen is gaining in that. 

Recent chapters have brought in a num- 
ber of names of significance in the picture 
affairs of today, establishing the early place 
in film affairs of Edison, Marvin, Blackton, 
Smith, Selig, Spoor, Urban, Hepworth, 
Kleine, Lubin, Pathe and others, with a 
sprinkling of the names that later rose to 
stardom. 


HIS chapter brings the beginnings of a 

second and supplemental dynasty of 
screen chieftains, including Carl Laemmle, 
William Fox, Harry Aitken of Triangle 
fame, Jacques A. Berst and J. J. Kennedy, 
the first of the exploiters who came to 
develop the fields the pioneers had pros- 
pected. 

Chapter XII in effect raises the curtain 
on the motion picture institution at the 
beginning of the screen theater era of today, 
the motion picture art and industry as you 
know it now. The story henceforward fol- 
lows the rise of giant corporations and the 
creation of great stars. It will continue 


until we have connected “Room Five”’ at 
West Orange with the Hollywood of today 
and the Broadway of tonight. 

JAMES R. QUIRK 
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“Nerve — 
That’s All” 





And of course 


Dorothy Hall’s Eyes 


and her smile 
may have had something 
to do with it 






HIS may sound suspiciously 


like one of those success 
stories. 

One of those stories about 

self-made personages who rose, 

through great odds, to. great 


heights; who struggled, and fought, 
inch by inch,—and all the rest of it. 

You have read about cereal Croe- 
suses and elevator emperors and 
motor monarchs who left their hum- 
ble homes to seek their fortunes; who 
began, as the saying goes, at the very 
beginning, and worked their way up. 
But now you shall hear another story. 
True, a story of success, for it is a 
regrettable fact that few are inter- 
ested in stories of failures. But you 
needn’t yawn, because this story is 





about a delectable young person 
named Dorothy Hall. A _ very 





young person; beautiful; with 
hair and eyes like you read 
about— like you’re reading 
about right now. A 
young person of intelli- 
gence and—what is more 
important — determina- 

tion. 

Perseverance wins, the 
magnates tell you in their 
success stories. If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try 
again—and before long you'll 
be operating the largest chain of 
gum drop shops in America. But 
it’s different when Dorothy tells it. 
She’s not a magnate. She’s ever so much 
more romantic than that. She’s a motion picture actress. 

Bradford, Pennsylvania, is permanently puffed up because 
Dorothy was born there. Have you noticed how many lovely 
ladies come from Pa.? Bradford is a nice town; but it wasn’t 
filled with what you could call theatrical possibilities. And 
Dorothy loved the theater. The closest she could come to it 
in Bradford was the treasurer’s office of the opera house. 
That way she could meet all the actors and actresses. One 
seasoned thespian told her, “It’s nerve you need. Good looks, 
talent—they come in handy. But without nerve you can’t 
hope to succeed.”’ 

Dorothy took that to heart; and very soon the theater lost a 
treasure —treasurer, that is. Miss Hall had saved one 
thousand dollars. She brought the thousand to New York— 
the thousand, and the lovely eyes, and the golden hair, and a 
suit-case full of nerve. You may think the most important 
was the thousand;or the eyes. No. It was the nerve. 

Because it was the nerve she needed most. The eyes were 
all very well—very well—but she didn’t have a chance to use 
them right away. Dorothy became one of the girls on the extra 
lists at the film studios. Other girls had nice eyes; but few of 
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Beauty plus brains plus nerve 
equal success, says Dorothy 
Hall. And she should know, 
because it’s happened to her 


them had nice eyes and nerve. It was her eyes that brought 
Dorothy to the attention of the casting directors; but it was 
her nerve that made her come back day after day to find out if 
there was anything for her. Eventually there was. She played 
in Ethel Clayton’s Paramount picture, “The Price of Posses- 
sion,” as a minister’s daughter. 

Then came the big chance. Frank Borzage gave her a real 
part in “ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.””’ Dorothy is modest, 
but she did think she put her best into that part; and it was 
with considerable excitement that she watched for the first 
showing of the film. And then—when she saw it—she needed 
all her nerve. Because she wasn’t in it at all. The picture was 
too long; she wasn’t one of the essential characters; so she was 
gently but firmly amputated from the cast. Again her nerve 
saved her. She kept on. 

Now—if you see an independent production called “‘The 
Quest,”” you'll see Dorothy Hall as the leading woman. Her 
name is in large letters. There have been offers, and everything 
like that. And if you ask Dorothy about it, she just smiles and 
says, “ Nerve, that’s all.” 

That—and you should see her smile! 








| Close-ups and Long Shots 


ago, was sentenced to screen exile after 

having been acquitted by one of our law 
courts, has been forgiven by Mr. Hays. No 
sooner had this pardon been proclaimed by 
the czar of Hollywood than the sisters and 
brethren throughout the land let out great 
ululations. This was to be expected, of course. 
What we did not expect was the overwhelming 
scriptural blast from Fatty. All in all, as fine 
a carnage of emotion as ever burst out of a 
negro revival. Only upon one other occasion 
have we been so profoundly touched. That 
was when we saw a little black-bordered card 
in a theatrical paper which read: To Little 
Maggie Mac Flaherty Who Has Died And Gone 
To Heaven, There To Await Her Papa And 
Mama—Now Booked Solid On The Sol Bloom 
Circuit. 


Ree,» ARBUCKLE, who, a short time 


Our Mite Cheerfully Given: We are glad Mr. 
Hays had the courage to start this forgiving 
business because all along we’ve wanted to 
forgive Fatty, thus absolving ourselves for hav- 
ing contributed innumerable dimes to the 
wealth that was his downfall. We are willing 
to go further than Mr. Hays and reinstate 
Fatty on the screen of our private projection 
room. We solemnly vow to enter the projec- 
tion room in the same spirit that the colored 
gentleman entered the hen roost at midnight— 
not with thoughts of evil-doing, but only as a 
test of will power. 





Hallelujah, After 
scriptural admonitions inspired by Fatty’s 


forgiveness we are convinced that the movie 


Hollywood! reading the 


city is ripe for reformation. It is plain that 
the Gideons have been distributing bibles out 
there. Now all that is needed is an organized, 
soul-saving drive, with all hands participating. 
We suggest that Fatty make street-corner 
testimonials while Gloria, Bebe and Betty 
beat the tambourines and sing hosannahs; that 
Pola appear each evening on the roof of the 
Hollywood hotel summoning the faithful to 
prayer; that Nita Naldi be placed in charge 
of an Ark of Refuge and Mabel Normand in 
command of a gospel car. We promise to be 
the first convert to totter forward if supported 
by Sisters B. Compson and C. Griffith. 


Dividing the Spoils: ‘‘ Novello will be the suc- 
cessor to Valentino in popularity,” confidently 
announces a trade paper advertisement. Let’s 
see, that makes five—Novello, de Roche, No- 
varro, a Spanish youth named Cortes and Bull 
Montana. All that’s needed now is just about 
five more. 








Latin Lovers: This talk about Latin Lovers is 
getting us sore. How do they get that 
way Latin Lovers? I'll bet there isn’t 
one, with the possible exception of Bull 


By Herbert Howe 


Decorations by JOHN HELD, Jr. 





The Monthly 
Stellar Prediction 


After profound telescopic re- 
search, covering the entire 
past month, we make the fol- 
lowing nomination for star- 
dom. Those who have eyes 
let them see! 





Miss Barbara La Marr 


Not such an actress, but a 
fine piece of goods. Pro- 
ducers in quest of snappy 
box office material could not 
do better. 


Watch for Next Month’s 
Offering! 











Montana, who could conjugate amo. And 
here we sit who can scan Virgil, repeat by 
memory the first ten lines starting with “arma 
virumque cano .. . ,’ and we haven’t 
received a single darned offer. We should 
sulk. We wouldn’t sign up with any of those 
tricky producers anyhow. Why should we? 
We’ve got an easy chair in our office, a lovely 
mirror, our college pennant and a High School 


diploma, framed. 
BE ( . 
\ ~/ 
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Treated Right: Joe Jackson, Goldwyn pub- 
licity centurion, presented us to Richard Dix 
with a trumpeting flourish, proclaiming all the 
publications which have printed our stuff as 
well as some that have spurned it. When he 
finished, breathless, Mr. Dix rallied sufficiently 
to say: ‘I get the idea, you want me to treat 
him right. How about a coca cola?” 


Wily Rodolph: Hearing our lamentations over 
the loss of a watch which a favorite star gave 
us, Rodolph Valentino touchingly and unos- 
tentatiously presented us with a handsome 
Ingersoll. (“Carried by Celebrities the World 
Over”—Sat. Eve. Post Adv.) Hereafter, 
accompanying each kind word we utter anent 
Signor Rodolph you may detect a pronounced 
tick. 


The Male of The Movies: It is our conviction 
after soulful research, covering four years, that 
the female of the movies is greatly superior in 
beauty, charm and intelligence to the average 
run of human beings. When we consider the 





males, however, we think of the one who, 
though constantly lauded in our critiques, took 
personal affront when we declared John Barry- 
more the greatest actor alive; of the one, 
touted by us from pre-star days, who was 
violently insulted when we offered minor criti- 
cisms; of the youth we predicted as second in 
promise to Valentino who said that he thought 
our prophecy excellent except that we were 
all wrong about Valentino. When we consider 
these, we want to write an article entitled 
“Where the Male Is Deadlier Than the 
Female.” But when we think of Tommy 
Meighan, Jim Kirkwood, Tony Moreno, 
Harold Lloyd, Rudy Valentino (tick, tick), 
and, particularly, Jackie Coogan, our story 
goes staggering to the charnel house. 





Let Us Pray? We knew it would happen. 
When Pola—the most beautiful flower under 
glass—appeared on the Lasky set, she was told 
that her make-up was all wrong. So report 
has it. To convince her they showed her a 
screen sample of herself before and after using 
the Standard Star Brand of Hollywood make- 
up. She is said to have succumbed. And so 
they are painting the tiger lily to look like the 
Easter ones. 


Oyez! Oyez! Merton put us in our place. We 
who write for picture magazines are just slush 
hounds. When we encounter a spectacle like 
Pola Negri we whirl the cat around by the 
tail and make more noise than a calliope gone 
wild. We humbly confess we are a weak- 
minded subject for hypnotists like Pola and 
Corinne and Mabel. But as we read what 
certain legit. critics write when turned loose 
on the movies, we sweep our soft-boiled adjec- 
tives off the desk and smother our sobs in our 
arms. Hear ye, hear ye! Percy Hammond, 
dramatic critic for the New York Tribune, 
writes about Laurette Taylor in “Peg O’ My 
Heart”: 

“When the picture was finished all of us 
stood up and participated in a demonstra- 
tion which was something between a cele- 
bration and a sacrament. . Yes, 
indeed, Miss Taylor. .. I desire to 
say that all the pleasing Pickfords and near- 
Pickfords, however efficacious, are but shal- 
low facades . . . Icanassert that Miss 


Taylor is the most effective of prevalent 
silhouettes. 





——S 
The Producer System: In the past when a star 


would demand a hike in salary or threaten to 
jump his contract, the producer immediately 
got the vapours and shied a stick of dynamite 
at the star system. He usually succeeded only 
in blowing himself up. (List of casualties sub- 
mitted upon request with twenty-five cents for 
parcel post charges.) Stars may have few 
qualifications for their positions, but most pro- 
ducers have none at all for theirs. In fact, 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 ] 
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By 


Rodolph Valentino 


ForREWORD 
[ ITH simplicity and the 


romantic touch that is al- 
ways his, RodolphV alentino, in the 
last issue of PHOTOPLAY, revealed 
his youth in “Under Italian 
Skies,” the first chapter of his 
Life Story. If you missed that 
issue, it will be worth your while 
to send for it. At any rate, read 
this chapter, ‘Broadway Nights,” 
for it is a complete and dramati: 
story in itself. Whatever your 
opinion of Mr. Valentino, you 


will find in this story a wealth of beauty, thrill and surprise. 

After reading it you will agree with us that the outstanding 
quality in the character of Rodolph Valentino is his sincerity— 
his complete REALNESS. He spares himself nothing. 
another star in the world today, on the screen or off, who would tell 


these things of himself?--——— 
“My false pride was ground mercilessly lo bits. 
pulverized. 


“T was kicked out of one lodging after another. 


“Tt was a cubby-hole in which brooms and mops 
were kept. . 

“There was an iron sink. 

“IT wiped my hands on newspapers. 

“It was too luxurious for me. 

“T couldn’t afford to keepil. . . . 

“T went to the Mills hotel and got a room for 
twelve cents. For one night only. The next night 
I didn’t have twelve cents. 

“T slept in Central Park. 

“T was just—a tramp.” 

Such self-revelation is a token of greatness. 
Therefore, you will want to know Rodolph Valen- 
lino, and he comes to you frankly, courageously, in 
this great story of his tife. 


Cuapter [[—Broadway Nights 


HROUGH a cold December fog our boat 
stole down the bay, and I, clinging to the 
deck rail, strained my eyes for the cityof my 
adventure. Suddenly a shaft of light struck 
through the mist—and before me, as in a radiant 
spotlight, arose great luminous silver towers. 
“The skyscrapers,” someone said. I asked an 
Italian to translate the word. When he told me 
the meaning I thought it very beautiful, as poetic 
as the picture before me. For New York was 
like one of those ethereal visions in the paintings 
of old masters—a white, towering city seated on 
clouds. A little it resembled the hill cities of 
Italy, built of white stone, as you see them on 
misty mornings, the houses arising one above the 
other with their campaniles and old battlements. 
And so with my illusions still bright and my 
heart very gay I landed in Brooklyn just two 
days before Christmas, December 23, 1913. 
After the visit to the Custom House and the 
usual formula, I started for New York. On the 
boat I had met an Italian who had been in New 
York before. He had given me some instructions 
about finding my way about, and had taught me 
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My Life Sto 











a few necessary words, for I knew nothing of the 
English language at that time. 

Taking the 39th street ferry across to the docks 
at the Battery, I went directly to Brown Brothers 
in Wall street to cash a draft that was drawn on 


them by the Credito Italiano. I had run short of 


money on the boat, and as I had only the original of 
the draft—the duplicate having been mailed to 
Brown Brothers—the purser could not cash it for me. 
_— So I had to leave my luggage aboard until I could 


probably obtain rooms. 


in the front of the house. 


trunks. 


get the money and settle my accounts. 

My friend had told me of an Italian place, 
Giolitto’s, in West 49th street, where I could 
Following his suggestion, 
I took the subway to the Grand Central station. 
There I got out and walked up Fifth Avenue, which 
he had explained was the dividing street of the city. 
At Giolitto’s I secured a bedroom, parlor and bath 
Nothing was too elegant 
for me then, as the four thousand dollars my mother 
had given me seemed an inexhaustible fortune. 
Accordingly, after getting my apartment, I went 
to Rector’s for lunch, and after partaking of the 
entire menu I started back to the boat to get my 


When I had reached 34th street, rain had set in 


and I was compelled-to try the intricate subway 
again. Approaching a traffic policeman I said, in 


what I considered excellent English “ End of Broadway.”’ Over 
and over again I would say, ‘“‘Steamship Cleveland, end of 
Broadway,” that being the limit of my descriptive powers in 
Is there English. At rare moments the majestic lord of traffic seemed 
to be listening to me, but then the next instant he would start 


whistling and motioning to the vehicles to pass or to stop, 


Then ulterly. according to his whims. Finally he let me understand, in 


unmistakable manner that he did not understand me, probably 
never would understand me, and didn’t give a hang if I jumped 
“My last room—a skylight room—cost me two dollars u week. right off “end of Broadway.” I didn’t much give a hang 


This was Rodolpho Valentino in 1913, when he first 
came to America. He spoke not a word of English, 
but had four thousand dollars, courage, and youth 





either, for I was so 
drenched that the 
bay would only 
have been the wet- 
ter for me jump- 
ing in. 

Disconsolate, yet 
determined and a 
bit haughty, I 
plunged headling 
into a subway en- 
trance and leaped 
aboard the first 
train that came 
along. At the first 
stop I went up to 
the guard and said, 
“End of Broad- 
way?” 

‘*‘Naw,’’ he 
bawled, ‘‘Ho- 
boken.”’ 

I had taken the 
Hudson tube in- 
stead of the sub- 
way that led to 
Battery Place. 
Still I kept up my 
queries as to the 
steamship Cleve- 
land and the end 
of that fatal street 
called Broadway. 
Some one directed 
me to the Ham- 
burg-American 
docks in Hoboken. 
There I was direc- 
ted to take a ferry 
toBrooklyn. I 
boarded a ferry 
and found myself 
right back in New 
York at 25th 











































































street. Once I was directed to the Pennsylvania 
station. Evidently when I said, “steamship Cleve- 
land,” the person thought I wanted to go to the 
city of Cleveland. So I shuttled back and forth, 
from Hoboken to New York, crossing the Hudson 
river five times my first day in New York. Finally 
I struck a man who understood some Italian and 
could speak a little. He pointed out a street car, 
and I at length arrived at the boat in Brooklyn at 
eight o’clock in the evening. 

When I paid my bills and arranged for my lug- 
gage to be sent to my rooms, I started back, this 
time taking an elevated train. At least on an “L” 
I could see where I was going. 

Deadly tired, drenched to the skin and totally 
disheartened I threw myself on the bed and cried 
like an infant, thinking of mother, and blaming 
myself for having been so mean toward all my 
family. Then and there I made a firm resolve—I 
would take the next boat back to Italy—Jialia e 
madre. Somewhat relieved after making this reso- 
lytion I got up and wrote a long letter to mother. 

Among other things I told her my first impres- 
sion of America and Americans. On the subway 
I noticed that the people sitting opposite me were 
all chewing very hard and looking aimlessly into 
space, like sheep. I watched them closely, but I 
never saw them put anything into their mouths. 
This puzzled me, and so I wrote: 

““These Americans are strange people, mother,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ They chew all the time and yet never put 
anything into their mouths. They must belong 
to the family of ruminants, like sheep and cows.” 

We never had chewing gum in Italy, and I never 
came in contact with it until one day I sat on it ina 
street car. Disgusted with the stain it made on 
my coat, I took it to a tailor, who said, ‘‘Oh, that’s 
just some chewing gum.” 

“And what is that, chewing gum?”’ I asked. 

Then he explained, and like a great light burst- 
ing upon the darkness of my mind I understood the 
strange ruminating habit of the Americans. 

After I had finished my letter to my mother— 
the longest letter, I think, that I ever wrote, I hung 
my clothes about the room and placed my shoes 
close to the fire-place to dry. Then I said my 














Above, two young students of the Royal Academy of Agriculture. 
Would you recognize Rodolph in the lad at the left? 


prayers and went to bed. When I awoke in the morning I 
seemed still exhausted from the emotional day before. Never- 


A precarious adventure with a motorcycle—and the rea- theless I hopped up, eager to see more of the strange city. 

' son for Valentino’s losing his first job. ‘“Elated by the Going to the fire-place for my shoes, I discovered that I had 
attention of two girls,’ he narrates, “I tore at break-neck forgotten to extinguish the fire the night before. As a result 
speed down the hill.’ It wasn’t his motorcycle, either! it had flared up and more than dried my shoes. One of them 


had split upward in a curve from the sole, while the other had 
bent forward as though enjoying a severe attack of cramps. 
For half an hour I worked, trying to stretch one back into 
position and to reunite the other one with its lost sole. Cer- 
tainly I was a curious spectacle as I walked down Broadway in 
quest of a shoe store. I don’t wonder that people stared, seeing 
me all dressed up and wearing tramp shoes. 

The day before Christmas—Christmas eve—Christmas. 
For me, just one terrible loneliness of the heart. I had a small 
friendless dinner in a little deserted restaurant. The dinner 
didn’t matter, for I could not eat it. I walked the streets all 
day, alone. 

New Year’s eve was different. The streets were crowded with 
people, surging, sweeping mobs of them. And as I was carried 
along, I had a peculiar sinking feeling as I imagine a man might 
have in the middle of the ocean—waves upon waves of strange 
faces uttering strange sounds, no more to me than the waves of 
the sea. So I went home to bed and tried to read and couldn’t. 

It was useless to look for work until I had learned something 
of the language, and so I used to promenade the streets, learn- 
ing the city and picking up words here and there. One day I 
went into Bustanoby’s cafe, where I could converse in French 
with the waiters. I must have looked very lonely sitting at 
my table, for I attracted the attention of some fellows who 
were enjoying themselves nearby. One of them came over 
and introduced himself. 

“Wouldn’t you like to join us?” he asked in French. 

“Thank you very much,” I said, feeling far more grateful 
than those formal words could express. 
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The Valentino in the portrait above is the Valentino you know—the 

idol, the actor; the screen's most talked-of personality. Below, as he 

looked in his dancing days, about the time he became Bonnie Glass’ 

partner at a salary of fifty dollars a week. Not long ago he refused 

an offer of seven thousand dollars a week to come back to work in 
motion pictures 


So I made my first friends in New York. One was George Ragni, 
whose father was the agent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance company 
in France; the other two were Count Alex Salm and his brother Count 
Otto, of Austria. Alex, who later taught me to dance, was a splendid 
fellow. He was called home at the outbreak of the war and died fighting, 
an officer of the sixth Hussars. Otto never got abroad, but remained 
here and married the daughter of J. P. Morgan’s partner. If it hadn’t 
been for these three noble musketeers, George and Otto and Alex, I 
think I might have followed my resolution to return to Italy, or else 
started for that Hudson river I’d crossed so many times my first day. 

Every night from then on I would go with my friends to some cafe 
where they would introduce me to the girls they knew, and I would 
try to dance. The tango and the one-step were then in vogue, but I 
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knew only the old-fashioned waltz, mazurka 
and lancers. Nevertheless, I was determined to 
learn and I knew that the only way was by 
dancing with the best dancers. Many was the 
time I was turned down. And I deserved to be, 
for I must have ruined a million dollars’ worth of 
satin slippers. Finally when it was generally 
known that I specialized in dancing on other 
people’s feet, I became one of the outstanding 
wall-flowers of the best cafes. In desperation 
one Sunday morning as we were walking 
through the zoo in Bronx park, I halted squarely 
in front of the monkey cage and declared I’d 
never move another step until Alex taught me 
to tango. I had by that time picked up most 
of the steps, but I had been unable to get the 
cortes, which is the basic step of the dance. 
And so Alex patiently taught me while the 
monkeys bounded up and down against the 
bars, squealing with glee. From then on I 
practiced until I could do a tango with some 
distinction—even to originating some steps of 
my own. 

I was making slow progress with my English 
because my friends spoke Italian and French, 
and the people at Giolitto’s, where I stayed, all 
spoke my language. So I determined to move 
into a boarding house uptown where I would 
be compelled to use English. I will never forget 
my first breakfast at that place. 

The American breakfast is a great deal more 
elaborate than the European, as you probably 
know, and while I had made the acquaintance 
of steaks, chops and cakes as part of the menu 
I had not as yet encountered the prepared 
breakfast foods. So when the maid placed a 
bowl of corn flakes in front of me I wondered 
what strange, new aliment they could be. They 
looked like something that had been fried. I 
picked up a fork and daintily tried to catch one. 
But with every jab the darn things would flirt 
coquettishly away. Finally I put the dish aside, 
and, ashamed to confess my ignorance, pre- 
tended to the kind landlady that I was not at 
all hungry. 

I darned near starved at that boarding house! 
All the funny little dishes they would serve at 




















dinner, too. I wasn’t used to them, and so 
after dinner I would speed downtown for a 
nice big dish of spaghetti. 

Three months had passed since my arrival 
in America. I had gained a working knowl- 
edge of English, but I had not obtained work. 
A great deal of my money had been spent 
foolishly with my wealthier friends at cafes 
and theaters, and I realized that I must start 
earning a livelihood at once. 

My brother had sent me a letter of intro- 
duction to the Commissioner of Immigration, 
which I decided to use in an effort to make 
some business connection. The Commissioner 
proved to be a splendid fellow, very courteous. 
When I showed him my diploma from the 
Italian Academy of Agriculture, he arranged 
for me to meet Mr. Cornelius Bliss, Jr., who 
had just built a country place in Jericho, 
Long Island, and wanted the grounds laid 
out in Italian gardens. Finding that I had 
knowledge of landscaping, Mr. Bliss offered 
me the position of superintendent on the 
estate, provided me with the necessary equip- 
ment and assigned me a nice little apartment 
over the garage which had just been com- 
pleted. 

Although I had a serious manner and the 
appearance of maturity, I was only eighteen 
years old and very much a kid. As there was 
very little to do on the estate until the snow 
had cleared away I used to spend my time 
tearing around the island with Mr. Bliss’ 
Shetland pony. Then, one day, a carpenter 
working on the place happened to leave his 
motorcycle exposed to my interested gaze. 
I immediately decided to substitute it for the 
pony, and away I went at a glorious speed, 
thinking that I would return it before the 
workman looked for it in the evening. Arriv- 
ing at the top of a hill, where I stopped to 
have a cigarette, I noticed just below several 
young girls who seemed inclined to flirt. 
Elated by their attention I decided to give 
them a little thrill, so I threw myself on the 
motorcycle, my stomach on the seat and my 
arms stretched out horizontally tothe bars. In 

















Above, the latest portrait of Mrs. Rodolph Valentino, cr, as she is 

known to films, Natacha Rambova. The heroine of Rodolph Valen- 

tino’s real-life romance, she shares his present celebrity. Left, 

Joan Sawyer, who engaged young Valentino to dance with her during 
a vaudeville tour, and afterwards at an inn near New York 


this precarious position I tore at break-neck speed down the hill— 
straight into a telegraph pole. The collision only startled me, but the 
machine suffered a twisted fender. I was absolutely in fear. I tried to 
fix it up as best I could, but I knew I hadn’t been very successful when 
I heard the workman loudly swearing as he came to get it in the evening. 
Summoning all my courage and my best manner I stepped up to him: 
“‘T am very sorry,’ I said. ‘I took the extreme liberty of using your 
motorcycle just to see how it worked. I am crazy about motorcycles. 
Indeed, motors amount to a mania with me. As soon as I see one I am 
no longer myself. Yours quite overwhelmed me. While in this hyp- 
notized state I was unfortunate enough to have an accident. Iam truly 
sorry. If you will send me a bill I will pay the damages gladly.” 
My little speech seemed to soothe him, and I paid the bill. Never- 
theless, a few days later Mr. Bliss informed me that he had changed 
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his mind about the Italian gardens. Mrs. Bliss had decided in 
favor of a golf course, he said. Although I realized that the 
real cause for this courteous dismissal was my irresponsible 
attitude, I bowed myself quietly out with expressions of grati- 
tude for my proprietor’s kindness. 

By this time I had become very tired of the country, for all 
its Shetland ponies and motorcycles, so I romped back to town 
where in one night I spent all I had earned in 2 month. Again 
my friend, the Commissioner, came to my rescue, this time 
with a letter which secured me a position on the estate of a 
millionaire in New Jersey. 

I supposed that I had been engaged as a director of the 
domain, and I expected to dine with the family as a sort of 
honorary guest. The first morning after my arrival, however, 
I was rudely awakened by the common gardener, who gave 
me a pair of overalls, conducted me silently to the greenhouses 
and set me to picking 
buggy rose leaves. 

“This is outrageous,” 
I said to myself. “It 
must be a mistake. The 
proprietor has not told 
this stupid fellow who 
I am.” 

And soI spent the day 
gently musing upon the 
astonishment of the gar- 
dener when eventually 
he was told that I—the 
man he had set to pick- 
ing buggy rose leaves— 
was a graduate of the 
Royal Academy of Agri- 
culture. 

But I never enjoyed 
the spectacle of this poor 
man’s humiliation. In- 
stead, after working two 
weeks at manual labor, 
without -receiving any 
pay, I went to the pro- 
prietor, who informed 
me curtly that he in- 
tended to pay me fifteen 
dollars a month with 
board and room. 

“There must be some 


mistake,’’ I replied 
irately. “‘I came here to 
act as superintendent 


and all you give me to 
do is pick buggy leaves.” 

I felt I wasn’t cut out 
for manual labor. Later 
on I wished I just had a 
chance at some! 

Taking my two weeks’ 
pay of $7.50 I left the 
gentleman flat, declaring 
he was the tightest wad I 
ever knew. My trunks 
were to be sent directly 
after me. Instead of 
that they were held in 
storage until I went 
after them at the station and had to pay ten dollars to get them 
out. Thus I lost $2.50 on that job. 

During my stay I had sent my laundry to a Chinaman, my 
first experience with the oriental wash artists. My fine 
Italian handkerchiefs came back marked with gigantic Chinese 
letters. The pent-up fury I felt toward the tight-wad mil- 
lionaire was immediately discharged in a letter to the poor 
Chinaman, whose art I arraigned in all the vile Italian-Amer- 
ican terms I knew. I can’t imagine any Chinaman under- 
standing it, but if he did he doubtlessly committed hari-kari. 

I was absolutely broke. And jobless. So I began to get a 
little sense. I regretted my conduct on Mr. Bliss’ estate. In 
contrast to the New Jersey Shylock Mr. Bliss shone as a 
beneficent Samaritan. Deep in remorse I went to his office 
and was received by him. 

“I came to apologize to you,” I said. “I know, Mr. Bliss, 
that you were courteous enough to say you had changed your 
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the delight of the world. 





In “The Four Horsemen,” a young man danced the Argentine to 


A few years ago, that same young man, 

trying desperately to learn to dance, halted in front of the monkey 

cage in Bronx Park and induced his companion to teach him the 
tango while the monkeys bounded up and down! 





plans when you dismissed me, but I knew the real reason was 
that I was very foolish. Instead of attending to my work I 
was fooling around with other people’s motorcycles. I would 
appreciate it if you could give me another chance.” 

He proved to be a real benefactor. He gave me a letter to 
Mr. Ward, the park commissioner, through whom I was 
engaged as an apprentice landscape gardener in Central Park 
until such time as I was able to pass the examination and take 
a regular position on the park staff. In order that I might 
have enough to live on during this apprenticeship, Mr. Bliss 
gave me an allowance. Once again I found myself picking 
buggy rose leaves. But this time with a different spirit. I 
worked hard for a month, then went to the civil service 
bureau to take my test and register for a position. 

‘“‘Are you an American citizen?” was the first question asked. 

“No, I am an Italian,” I said, sensing an obstacle. 

“Sorry, but only Amer- 
ican citizens are qualified 
for a city job.” 

“‘ How long will it take 
.to become a citi- 
zen?” I asked eagerly. 

“Five years.” 

Five years! Five years 
—why that was a cen- 
tury! I fairly reeled. It 
seemed as though there 
was a conspiracy of fate 
against me. As soon as 
I recovered from the 
sickening disappointment 
I went straight to Mr. 
Bliss and told him that 
I could not accept his 
allowance any longer. 
There was no hope for 
me. I was not an Amer- 
ican citizen and wouldn’t 
be for five years. He 
sympathized with me, 
and he was still willing 
to help me, but I was 
too proud to impose 
upon his kindness fur- 
ther. I thanked him— 
and went out on the 
streets, absolutely pen- 
niless. 

Then started my via 
crucis. 

Hunger, loneliness, 
nights without a roof 
over my head, shame 
and remorse—these com- 
prised the cross of my 
humiliation. My false 
pride was ground merci- 
lessly to bits. Then 
utterly pulverized. 

I was kicked out of 

one lodging after another. 
I changed rooms four or 
five times in the course 
of two months. Some- 
times my clothing was 
held in lieu of payment. Sometimes I pawned things. Once 
on a scorching hot day in summer I walked five miles to the 
City Hall looking for work; and, turned down, walked five 
miles back to my room. My landlady was holding my trunk 
because I had not paid her. I asked permission to change my 
shoes. My feet were bleeding. She refused. 

My friends, the Salms, provided me with what clothes they 
could, but their allowance had been stopped by the war and 
they could afford little. 

My last room—a skylight room near 43rd street and Broad- 
way—cost me two dollars a week. It was a cubby-hole in 
which brooms and mops were kept. There was an iron sink. 
I wiped my hands on newspapers. It was too luxurious for me. 
I couldn’t afford to keepit. . ... 

I went to the Mills hotel and got a room for twelve cenis. 
For one night only. The next night I didn’t have twelve cents. 

I slept in Central Park. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 ] 











HEN Terpsichore, Goddess of Dance, Act II. She lures the beautiful Natacha 
took the role of the Match-Making from Luxury of Home to Achievement on 
Venus, she wrote this romantic drama. the Stage. 


Act I. She lifts the Youth, Rodolpho. Act III. In Hollywood she unites them, 
from Poverty to Wealth and Fame and Hero and Heroine, to the romantic music 
Popularity. of Valentino’s Dance Argentine. 





iin 9 
Men. 


Paul Grenbeaux 


JANE NOVAK has always 
been the screen’s most 
abused heroine. Fate's step- 
child. She has been beaten 
and neglected—she has been 
forced to wear rags and 
tatters. A gingham frock and 
and mackinaw have been her 
poy clothes. But now, in 
er latest picture, she is 
blossoming out in Paris gowns 
and coats. Her first chance 
to have a trousseaux! 


ON the left—Jane in a 

wrap of beige caracul, 
created for her by the Boie 
Soeurs. The collar is made of 
Kolinsky. On the right she 
is seen in what has been called 
‘“Jane’s gown of gold.” It 
cost—w r it—twenty-five 
bansves ! yor - B a 
gold cloth, gold embroidery, 
gold tulle—and Miss Novak’s 
gleaming golden hair! 





N a white chiffon 
dinner dress, 
trimmed with pear!s 
and rhinestones, 
Jane Novak’s blond 
beauty is as perfect 
as a winter morn- 
ing with the sun 
shining upon un- 
touched expanses of 
snow and ice. A 
dream of the North- 
land. Only more 
human, more ten- 
der, more charming 


Wit her five-year old 
daughter, Virginia. Jane 
wears white net with self 
colored embroi and insets 
aan Vas be 
—pearls. a is simp! 
attired in overalls—or pone d 
thing that looks like overalls! 
ite the differences . in 

_ the family resem- 

lance is almost uncanny 





PoLa'’s California household is typical of the movie colony. The only 
difference isa Polish cook, Pola lives quietly and simply. Becoming 
Americanized? At least as far as a limousine—the first car she had ever owned 









Pola 


By Joan Jordan 


OU know how it is yourself. 

You hear about somebody, and you hear about some- 
body, and you wonder what in the world they will really 
be like. 

Or somebody tells you about a new drink, and ¢el/s you about 
a new drink, and you wonder what 7# will be like. 

- And it makes life much more interesting and worth while be- 
cause sometimes they are what you thought they would be. 

Sometimes. 

Ever since Pola Negri turned her eyes upon us beneath the 
famous powdered wig of Madame DuBarry, we have been hear- 
ing about her. First, in the dim recesses of Continental Europe, 
impressionistic glimpses of the alluring, the foreign, the thrill- 
ingly different and wonderful Pola Negri. 

Then—she was coming to Hollywood to make pictures. She 
sailed. New York greeted her briefly—a smiling, mysterious, 
monosyllabic Pola. Chicago drew hardly a breath of exotic 
perfume as she swept her skirts through. Pasadena saw her 
pick a real orange from an orange tree. The American public 
read this and that—intriguing flashes that merely whet the 
appetite. 

Now Pola Negri is a resident of Hollywood. 

We’ve watched her, we’ve seen her work, we’ve heard her 
speak, we know how she lives and what she eats. 

The supreme dramatic artist of the screen—is one of us. No 
longer at one moment a mythical German baroness and the 
next a peasant girl of Poland. 

Here’s what we’ve found out about Pola up to the present. 


You Can't Hurry © 


ge 








Pola Negri, as she appears in her first American 
made picture. ‘Bella Donna,’ with Conway 
Tearle as her ardent desert lover 


But—Pola intended, understand, to be adaptable. Cordial, 
gracious, sweet, kindly, she is—BUT—what is the so great 
hurry? After all, the sun comes up and it goes down, and if you 
accomplish a great amount of work one day, you pat yourself 
upon the back. If you do not,—the sun it comes up and goes 


Just a plain, California 
house with a lot of trees and 
a pretty, informal garden. 
That’s the house she selected 
to live in. 

Bright, and restful and 


always full of flowers inside. , 


First of all, after the im- 
portant people of her studio 
organization had kissed the 
lovely hand with its huge 
solitaire on the middle fin- 
ger, Pola must have a Polish 
cook. 

It was utterly silly to con- 
template other matters until 
Pola had a Polish cook. 
Motion pictures might be 
made or they might not. 
Producers might sit up into 
the night adding up the 
overhead and directors 
might tear their raven locks, 
but Pola toiled not neither 
did she spin until a Polish 
cook was produced. 

One must eat! 

The entire studio staff, 
from the dignified heads of 
departments to the grinning 
office boys, spent a week 
searching the highways and 
byways for such a strange 
and unheard of creature. 
They found him. And 
were rewarded by that love- 
ly—oh, that turn-your-will- 
to-water smile of Miss 
Negri’s. 

Art might proceed. 








What 
Pola Negri’s Handwriting Means 


By Beulah Fahy 


HIS handwriting indicates a highly emotional na- 

ture—one, however, that does not cause the writer 
to make irreparable mistakes. Her impulses are so 
natural, so simple, that her judgments are seldom 
greatly in error. She is sincere and earnest, strong 
willed, impatient of details, and not very affectionate— 
though intensely loyal. She lacks confidence though, 
among people, she is something of a poseur because of 
a childish desire to pretend. And, incidentally, as a 
defense against adverse criticism. , 

She is moderately generous, quite egotistical, and 
loves splendor and sensational effect. She has tenacity 
of purpose and is ruled by her head and her finer 
instincts. 

She should guard against her antipathy for detail; 
her strong emotion in love and temper. This last, even 
when her sense of justice has been outraged. She 
should cultivate a keener sense of humor. She should 
control her sensitiveness and her strong will. 

She is a really excellent judge of character because 
she has. the high spirituality and* vision of a child. 
Contrary to superficial judgment she is neither complex 
nor inscrutable. In her real nature she is without pre- 
tense. She is impractical but, to compensate this, has 
fearlessness and courage. She should take care of her- 
self, physically, to guard against a little inroad of 
nervousness that has recently developed. 








down even so. Eh? 

The climate—the flowers 
—a house—many things. A 
so-called toothache. A 
slight feeling of indisposi- 
tion. “Miss Negri do not 
feel like today to work,” 
came the gentle message to 
the waiting ear. 

In other words, Pola 
Negri is not to be hurried. 

When she does work, she 
works with an intensity, an 
ardor, an ability and effi- 
ciency of emotion that lays 
the rest of the troop on the 
floor in heaps at the end of 
the day, while Pola is fresh 
as a daisy. 

She lives quietly and very 
simply, of that I can assure 
you. With infinitely greater 
efficiency and much less 
ostentation than the aver- 
age American star. Her 
retinue of servants includes 
her secretary, her personal 
maid, her cook, house-maid, 
gardener and chauffeur. 
Pola is no more aware of 
their existence than she is 
aware Of the existence of 
gasoline and oil in her 
motor. The rain falls, the 
sun shines, flowers grow— 
Pola Negri’s household runs 
smoothly, frictionless, un- 
noticed. Naturally. 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 | 
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Perhaps the most palatial home built by motion 
pictures is owned by Gloria Swanson. The 
glamorous star recently purchased, for a costly 
consideration, a twenty-two room house set in 
four acres of the loveliest part of Beverly Hills. 
There are rare trees and flowers on sweeping 
lawn terraces—a fitting setting for this flashing 
jewel of the films. Inside, it is like an interior 
decorator’s most cherished dream. The rooms 
are huge, and hung with priceless embroidered 
tapestries. There is an enormous reception 
room draped in peacock silk; a magnificent 
carved staircase; a library; a breakfast room in 
cream and gold; Gloria’s own elaborate suite; a 
perfectly equipped motion picture theater. One 
of the most important rooms in the house is the 
nursery, the exclusive domain of Gloria the 
Second. Outside, you see cream colored stucco 
topped with red tile. Truly a mansion such 
as kings would sigh for—and probably do, today! 















THE SHADOW STAGE 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


A REVIEW OF THE NEW PICTURES 
By Frederick James Smith 


ELECTING the honor jury of twelve leaders of the motion 

picture industry is a mild indoor sport compared to choos- 
ing the six best pictures of an average month. Thete is no 
question but that a curious stagnation permeates the whole 
silent drama. Now and then a high light but, in the main, 
a curious grey monotony. 


NE of the high lights of the month was Maurice Tourneur’s 

adaptation of the Hall Caine novel, “The Christian.” 
Here is a very fine example of cinema dramaturgy. This tale 
of spiritual and physical conflict between a young man who has 
dedicated himself to God and a young woman who loves the 
joys of life may seem a bit old fashioned and creaky but it is 
none the less effective. Moreover, it moves before a striking 
panorafna of seething London and the placid, picturesque Isle 
of Man. Nor are these scenes done in California duplicate. 
Tourneur really went to these very locales. 

“The Christian” is revealed in a series of splendidly devised 
scenes, admirable for their lighting and balance. This, of 
course, is nothing new for Tourneur but here he has succeeded 
in getting a little closer to the heart. There is more feeling in 
“The Christian” than in anything Tourneur has yet done. 
Furthermore, he reveals Mae Busch as an actress of splendid 
shading and variety. Miss Busch makes Glory Quayle wholly 
real from the first glimpse of her, a mere child on the Isle of 
Man, to her glittering triumph as an idol of the music halls. 
Richard Dix, too, is far better than we have ever noted him 
heretofore. Here is a workmanlike performance of a very try- 
ing role. And the surprise of the production is the touching 
moment supplied by a former Mack Sennetter, Phvllis Haver. 
Here is a bit to be remembered. 


N the other hand, Harold Lloyd’s latest comedy effort, 

“Dr. Jack,” is a feature length farce that does not meas- 
ure up to his “‘Grandma’s Boy.” It is merely mild entertain- 
ment. Lloyd plays a small town Coue spreading sunshine and 
gladness with all the insistence of one of Doug’s exceedingly 
“merrie men.” The opus itself centers around Dr. Jack’s 
efforts to win the 
Sick-Little-Well-Girl 
from the clutches of 
an unscrupulous 
quack physician. 
There are old Lloyd 
moments: as the 
way Dr. Jack saves 
the freckled school- 
boy from a spank- 
ing and the first aid 
given a poker party. 
But, altogether, the 
old ingenuity and 
speed of a “High 
and Dizzy”’ is lack- 
ing. Lloyd is try- 
ing too hard to be 
legitimate aid re- 
fined. The weight 
of a feature comedy 
oppresses him. 


“DACK HOME 

AND BROKE” 
was written expressly 
for the screen by 
George Ade. We 
can’t visualize Ade 
going through many 





John Sainpolis, whose portrayal of the humdrum clerk in “The Hero’’ 
is one of the outstanding performances of the month 





mental throes in the process of creation. ‘Back Home and 
Broke” is just another telling of the old story of the boy who 
goes away from the small town, becomes wealthy overnight and 
returns to chagrin the neighbors. Cinderella may be the dream 
of every girl but here is the dream of every boy—at least every 
boy from the hinterland. Ade does very well by his hero, who 
returns with nothing less than eight millions in as smashing a 
triumph as has ever been filmed. Blase or not, this climax will 
get you. 


ILBERT EMERY’S “The Hero” was a very well done 

bit of playwriting-as a footlight effort. Here was the 
first drama daring to intimate that all heroes did not wear 
khaki. Indeed, the young chap from the wars in ‘‘The Hero” 
is a ne’er-do-well who drifted into service—and a half dozen 
medals. The real hero is a little humdrum clerk whose life is a 
routine of alarm clocks, celluloid collars, snatched coffee, cold 
lunches and tired journeys home at the end of the day. The 
film version, by L. J. Gasnier, is at least two-thirds successful 
in catching this. It wavers when it attempts a reformation for 
the waster and a happy ending. Still, it is Gasnier’s best film 
effort thus far, many leagues ahead of such melodramatic 
piffle as ‘‘Rich Men’s Wives.” Moreover, “‘The Hero” has an 
able cast, except in Doris Pawn as the Belgian refugee and, to a 
lesser degree, Gaston Glass as the hero. The clerk is superbly 
done by John Sainpolis. Here is as realistic a characterization 
as we have ever seen in the films. And Barbara La Marr’s wife 
is exceedingly well done. This La Marr is easily our most 
promising young actress in the films today. Possibly we put 
Mae Busch close up among the elect, thanks to the Tourneur 
craftsmanship. Take your choice. 


= ICK IN,” Willard Mack’s melodrama of crooks and 

detectives in eternal underworld war to the death, once 
served the vivid John Barrymore as a vehicle. We can still 
recall the clammy feeling that tangoed up and down our spine 
at the heavy footfalls of the crooks when they stealthily stole 
away the body of a young thief. The film hasn’t this punch 
but it has consistent 
interest. Suffusing 
it all is the hope- 
lessness of evading 
the iron police max- 
im of “once a thief, 
always a thief.’’ 
The honors go to 
May McAvoy as the 
dead gangster’s wife. 


‘THE DANGER- 
OUS AGE” 
is an interesting 
study of the rest- 
lessness of forty— 
at least the mascu- 
line susceptibility to 
Springtime. It is 
very shrewdly told 
by Director John 
Stahl. Yea, there is 
even a touch of 
satire. Be that asit 
may, you will love 
Lewis Stone as the 
man on the greying 
threshold of forty. 
Here is a rare per- 
formance for you! 
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BACK HOME AND BROKE—Paramount 


EORGE Ade and Thomas Meighan make one of the 

most worth-while combinations in pictures. Both 
author and actor are essentially American, and the Ade 
brand of humor is particularly adapted to the Meighan type 
of clean characterization. They have been giving the 
screen its first native comedies, and this is the latest—and 
best. It relates the simple story of a small-town man who 
permits his fellow-townsmen to regard him as a failure and 
then gives them the surprise of their lives by presenting 
himself as the oil king who has bought the whole village. 
The banquet for the conquering hero provides the most 
telling scenes, with the boy everybody thought was broke 
turning the tables on the leading citizens, to the vast delight 
of the audience. Tom plays himself in this. 





KICK IN—Paramount 


ILLARD MACK wrote a highly effective melodrama 

of the underworld in “Kick In.” It served John 
Barrymore as a colorful stepping stone towards Hamlet. 
George Fitzmaurice has made an interesting screen melo- 
drama out of it and yet he has lapsed curiously. Where, 
oh, where are the homes of the elite as Fitzmaurice sees ’em? 
His district attorney lives in a place that makes the national 
capitol look like a modest little bungalow. The attorney’s 
wife—a queer being like nothing on land or sea—presides 
in a boudoir as cozy as a public library. So much for the 
faults. It has keen dramatic interest. Does it make the 
crooks stand out in virtuous relief over the harsh police? 
Maybe. But there is something in its protest against the 
police theory that crooks never change. 
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PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
OF THE SIX BEST 
PERFORMANCES of the MONTH 


Joun Sarnpouts in “The Hero” 
Mae Buscu in “The Christian” 
BARBARA La Marr in “The Hero” 
May McAvoy in “Kick In” 
Lewis Stone in “The Dangerous Age” 
Puy.tus Haver in “The Christian” 


Casts of all pictures reviewed will be found on page 119 





THE HERO—Preferred Pictures 


F ever a play deserved kind treatment on the screen, it 

was Gilbert Emery’s ‘‘The Hero.” The fate it might 
have met at the hands of some of the cinema stranglers is 
too horrible to contemplate. Fortunately, it found friends; 
its producers provided a sympathetic scenario by Eve 
Unsell; diplomatic direction by Gasnier, and one of the 
best casts assembled this season, with the result that “The 
Hero” of the shadow stage is as good and as truthful as 
“The Hero” of the footlights. It is a quiet, sincere picture, 
soothing to the spectator who has been surfeited with 
sensation and sex. There are the inevitable alterations to 
placate the patron who demands physical thrills in his 
celluloid drammer; but in the main the spirit of the original 
has been retained. The story is concerned with the return 
of a world-war hero and his complete failure to live up to 
his decorations. The havoc wrought in the home of his 
self-sacrificing older brother is admirably pictured; in fact, 
throughout, Gasnier nobly atones for the crimes of a lurid 
directorial past, sticking to his story and resisting all temp- 
tations to play up the “‘box office angle.” We except the 
“punch” introduced as a climax—which, strangely enough, 
fails to remove the favorable first impression. John Sain- 
polis is the unadvertised star; as the “‘hero’s”’ brother he is 
pretty nearly great. Gaston Glass in the title réle forgets 
himself now and then and gives a fairly adequate perform- 
ance. As his Belgian sweetheart, Doris Pawn is, in 
varying moments, unreal and again appealing. But Bar- 
bara La Marr is the real surprise. She was always a 
beauty; now she is an actress. And she proves beyond a 
doubt that she is not dependent upon slinky gowns. 
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PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
OF THE SIX BEST 
PICTURES OF THE MONTH 


THE HERO 
THE CHRISTIAN 
DR. JACK 
BACK HOME AND BROKE 
THE DANGEROUS AGE 
KICK IN 
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THE DANGEROUS AGE—First National 


HE dangerous age, for man, is forty. And when John 

Emerson—the John of this picture, not of the Emerson- 
Loos literary duet—achieves it, he finds himself suddenly 
susceptible to spring and all the silly things he thought he 
had outgrown. His wife, intent upon her homely domestic 
routine, continues placidly to darn stockings when he 
entreats her to come into the garden and gaze at the moon. 
So before John leaves .for New York on a business trip, he 
diseards the heavy underwear she had insisted upon in- 
cluding in his wardrobe. The city gives him that old 
kick; he becomes young again, and falls for a flapper. He 
dreams on until the flapper’s rebuke, ‘‘Why, you're old 
enough to be my father!” brings him to, and he hastens 
liome to preside at his daughter’s wedding. It is really 
human—one of those pictures you have been asking for. 
There is little that is false about it and much that is true; 
and we liked it particularly for the slight satirical tinge 
apparent now and then. You can take it or leave it, but 
it’s there. Lewis Stone as John couldn’t be better. If he 
had never done anything else he would be entitled to a 
permanent pedestal for this one characterization. Cleo 
Madison, absent for many months, accomplishes her return 
as Mrs. Emerson, with undimmed beauty and her superb 
dramatic equipment. She is the tender, true wife; but 
she is also a human being. You'll like her. Edith Roberts 
as the daughter; James Morrison as her beau; Lincoln 
Stedman as a rival suitor and Ruth Clifford as the flapper 
are all skilful. The Emersons will make you feel you have 
known them a long time. You will be entertained and 
amused and maybe even a little touched. 
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DR. JACK—Pathe 


AROLD LLOYD doubtless conceived ‘Dr. Jack” as 

a comedy with a mission. Dr. Jack, be it noted, is a 
young Pollyanna doctor who goes about casting sunbeams 
everywhere, fall where they may. Most of the farce con- 
cerns the effort of Dr. Jack to save the heroine from the 
clutches of a medical charlatan. Actually, Dr. Jack 
doesn’t measure up to Lloyd at his best. The old fast 
tempo and adroit ingenuity are only apparent now and then. 
Lloyd is striving too obviously to be legitimate at any cost. 
Personally, we admired the Lloyd of the old two-reelers 
much more. Yet there are many who will like “Dr. Jack.” 
It is clean and wholesome and entertaining. But we have 
a sneaking thought that our theaters are more in need of 
good two-reel comedies than they are of feature ones. 





THE CHRISTIAN—Goldwyn 


E hardly know what strikes us most forcibly about 

Maurice Tourneur’s film version of “‘The Christian’: 
the hitherto suppressed touch of directorial feeling or Mae 
Busch’s singularly absorbing performance of Glory Quayle. 
“The Christian” is the old, old tale of the spiritual and the 
physical in combat—of the thing catalogued as duly and 
the thing catalogued as Jove. Miss Busch’s performance of 
Glory makes the enduring fervor of John Storm hard to 
believe. We would have collapsed in short order before it. 
Seriously, “The Christian” is told with consistent force. 
But it is in its inner soul that “The Christian” touches 
its directorial heights. Never before has the cold but 
decorative Tourneur cast off the mantle of repression so 
completely. Our hat is off to Tourneur. 
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MY AMERICAN WIFE—Paramount 


UST an average film play—this story of a dashing 
Spanish-American and his love for an American girl of 
the Bluegrass country—but lifted to some interest by the 
bizarre Gloria Swanson. Not to mention the highly per- 
sonable Antonio Moreno. There’s an Argentine scoundrel, 


done by Walter Long, who shoots Tony but all ends well. 
All this isn’t much but the highlights are Gloria and Tony. 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN—Paramount 


ETER B. KYNE seems to be sweeping over the silver 

sheet with the persistence of a seven year locust. This 
time the result is not bad for the titles have been surpris- 
ingly well done, and the good cast is headed by Jack Holt— 
who always seems to register. This time he is in the role 
of a tight and conventional millionaire who suddenly finds 
himself stranded and penniless in New York. 














HEROES OF THE STREET—Warner Brothers 


HIS is a picture for kids. It has policemen, a dog, fights, 

and Wes’ Barry. Nothing new—and unless you feel like 
bringing back the boyhood days, or unless you have to take 
the children, don’t bother with it. The freckled hero does 
his most imaginative work since he left Marshall Neilan; as 
Mickey Callahan, in the scene of his father’s fdeath, he is very 
real. It’s Wesley’s picture. 








CAPTAIN FLY-BY-NIGHT—F. B. O. 


OHNNY WALKER does a Valentino in this picture. 

Wide Spanish panties, sash, broad hat and all. He goes 
through the southern California of a century agolike a whirl- 
wind—fighting duels, leaping over roofs, killing villains and 
rescuing Shannon Day. The action has to do with a mys- 
terious high way man, a revolution and a number of equally 
pleasant interludes. Good for a passably exciting evening. 





A DANGEROUS GAME—Universal 


LADYS WALTON again exposes her childishly pretty 

feet and ankles to the cold California winds. She is a 
lonely little girl who has made friends of the fairies and the 
goblins and so, of course, when her father dies, she runs 
away in search of adventure. Of course she finds it, even- 
tually, despite some heavy treatment and some equally 
heavy comedy. And she never loses her faith in magic! 
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BULLDOG DRUMMOND—Hodkinson 


OT up to the standard set by the legitimate melodrama 

of the same name—which was the last word in the dime 
novel type of thrills. But there are hair raising moments, 
and mechanical devices of torture that do their little best to 
produce a cold perspiration. Carlyle Blackwell is ultra- 
stagey as the hero. Never quite real. Evelyn Greely is the 
much abused heroine. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 70] 
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Little secrets 
of the manicure 


HEY are so few—those little secrets of the 

successful manicure! Yet, what a charming and 
comforting difference they make in the appearance 
and feeling of one’s hands and nails. 

Finger tips, of which one has been annoyingly 
conscious, are soothed, and of petal smoothness; the 
nails, immaculate, glowing, and rosily translucent. 

The successful manicure is the Cutex manicure. 
It does away with dangerous cutting and that wither- 
ing, ageing soaking of the fingers which prevailed in 
old-time methods. 

With the Cutex manicure, you just dip an orange- 
wood stick wrapped with cotton in Cutex Cuticle 
Remover (a cleansing, antiseptic liquid developed by 
Science for the care of the nails), work it under the 
nail tips and around the base of the nails, gently 
pressing back the cuticle. Then, rinse the finger tips 
in water, and wipe them with a towel. 

Torn and ragged edges of cuticle have disappeared 
like magic. Hangnails and ugly stains have vanished. 
And in their place, you have nails that are spotless, 
nail rims that are even and beautifully shaped, and a 
cuticle that is smooth, lovely and unbroken. 


Then—for the Polish 


“Pale hands, pink-tipped fingers, softly gleaming nails’: 
that is the effect which to-day’s mode demands. So—next, for 
the final polish. In the marvelous Cutex Polishes, you have 
choice of five—the cake, paste, stick, powder, and liquid forms. 
The new Powder Polish is practically instantaneous. A few 
strokes of the nails across the palm give the desired pearl-like 
sheen—one that need not be renewed for several days. The 
new Cutex Liquid Polish is applied with a brush. It dries in- 
stantly, and leavesa brilliant finish that lasts a week. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE MANICURE 


Send for this Introductory Manicure Set 


Sufficient for Six Complete Manicures —only 12 cents 


Fill out the coupon below, and mail it with 12c in coins 
or stamps for the Cutex Introductory Manicure Set con- 
taining trial sizes of Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board, 
and manicure stick, enough for six complete manicures. 








San Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
Cutex Cuticle Remover oe ‘ York, or, if you live in Canada Dept.Q-3,200 Mountain 
Recommended by Beauty Experts Street, Montreal. 
Paris, London, and New York ex- 
perts noted for their skill in beauti- see aranpiiacees 
fying the hands recommend Cutex Northam Warren, Dept. Q-3 y. ondiase 12¢ Jor 
. a¢@ . = - . C 
Cuticle Remover for manicuring 114 West 17th St., New York City yew Lao la 


purposes. This preparation does 
away with the dangerous cutting 
which not only risks infections, but Name 
which also thickens and coarsens 
the cuticle. It is a cleansing, anti- 
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septic liquid that loosens adhering ' (or P. O. Box) 
cuticle from the nails, removes stains Mail this coupon 
and discolorations, and keeps the th 12 
: to-da 
cuticle smooth, lovely and unbroken. oo y t CRF. State... 


Price 35c. 
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THE FLAME OF LIFE—Universal 


OBART HENLEY has created another film a little 
above the ordinary in this new visualization of “That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.”” Another little spitfire comes to happi- 
ness and love. This time she is the untamed—and lightly 
educated—daughter of a brutal Scotch miner. Wallace 


Beery almost runs away with the film as the miner while 
Priscilla Dean has vivid—if metallic—moments as the girl. 





SURE FIRE FLINT—Mastodon Films 


OHNNY HINES is a trifle too animated, too jack-in-the- 

boxy. He leaps about in a way warranted to make any 
audience nervous—although Doris Kenyon, as the lady in 
the case, doesn’t seem to mind. However, the boy can 
dance, and he can also shoot a mean game of pool. A story 
of business, as it never is, with an undercurrent of romance 
and robbery. And a surprise ending. 








THE STRANGER’S BANQUET—Goldwyn 


OT the work of the Neilan who did “Bits of Life” or 

even “Minnie.” A long and jumbled treatise on 
capital and labor with little personal interest. A reviewing 
stand is needed to watch the many characters pass. We 
like Teddy, the Mack Sennett dog, better than all the soft 
collar Bolsheviki and high hatted capitalists in this effort. 
The hero, by the way, plays the piccolo, 
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A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT—Associated Exhibitors 


F you never saw Clemence Dane’s fine play, you will like 
this picturization. It is gripping and sincere; it might 
have been much more. The British cast is inclined to over- 
act, with the exception of Fay Compton, who can be beauti- 
ful and dramatic at the same time. Constance Binney, the 


star, is pretty and often poignantly real as the good little 
sport who sacrifices her own happiness. 











THE THIRD ALARM—Film Booking Office 


F you are one of those who always run to a fire, you 

should not miss this. It has the longest and the luridest 
fire ever seen on the screen—outside the actualities in the 
newsreels. It piles thrill upon thrill; heart-throb on heart- 
throb. In fact, what might have made an excellent drama 
has been spoiled for the discriminating by over-elaboration. 
Ralph Lewis, as a fine old fire-fighter, rises to real heights. 





M. A. R. S.—Teleview Productions 


F it were not for the novel effect of depth attained by a new 

invention, this would not be worthy of consideration. 
Grant Mitchell tries to get in touch with Mars by radio and 
succeeds, giving us glimpses of Martian flappers and philos- 
ophers. Then Grant wakes up—he’d been dreaming all the 
time. The audience wishes it had been, too. But Margaret 
Irving, captivating co-star, helpssome. [CONT’D ON PAGE 98] 
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As a protection against March winds the right cream is an absolute necessity 


A cream that protects 
against wind and col 


Everyone knows the coarse, dry texture that 
is spoken of as “weather-beaten.” That is 
the result of constant and continued exposure. 


But even a single day’s exposure can cause 
chapping that is actually painful. Wind 
whips the moisture out of an unprotected 
skin—cold roughens it. To prevent these 
dangers, a cream is needed that will shield 
the skin. The cream made by a special 
formula for this purpose is Pond’s Vantish- 
ing Cream. 


Try a little of this particular cream side 
by side with any cold cream and see the 
marked difference. The cold cream is oily— 
the Pond’s Vanishing Cream has not a drop 
of oil in it. Instead it is made from another 
ingredient famous for its softening and 
soothing qualities and which the skin can 
absorb instantly. This cream keeps the skin’s 
natural moisture in, and so protects it from 


PONDS 


the drying effects of wind and cold. No 
matter how cold and windy it is, your 
skin will keep its natural transparency and 
softness if you always smooth on Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream ‘before you go out. 


A very different cream for a thorough 
cleansing 


No one cream can completely care for your skin. 
To give your skin the thorough cleansing that 
keeps it fresh and supple a cream made with oil 
is needed. 


The cream with just the right amount of oil to 
reach deep into the pores and remove every trace 
of dirt and impurity without overloading the skin 
is Pond’s Cold Cream. Smooth it into the skin of 
the face and neck every night before retiring. 


Both these creams are so fine in texture they 
cannot clog the pores. Neither contains anything 
to promote the growth of hair. The Pond’s 
Extract Company, New York. 





144 Hudson St., New York. 


Cold Cram for cleansing 
Vanishing Cream 


to hold the powder 








Ten cents (10c.) is enclosed for your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin 
needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 
toilet uses. 
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The formal presentation of the second annual Gold Medal of Honor for the best picture of the 
year 1921, “ Tol’able David.”’ The presentation speech of James R. Quirk, editor of Puoro- 
PLAY, was broadcasted by the new microphone amplifier of the Western Electric Public Address 








System, shown on pedestal at the right 





THER stars may bow to the whims of 

producers, but as for Pola Negri, she 
plainly intends to maintain her Polish inde- 
pendence. 

Pola works by inspiration. If the inspira- 
tion doesn’t move, Pola doesn’t either. She 
just remains among thesilken pillows of the 
royal bed, wondering, perhaps, as to what the 
wild raves are saying over at yonder studio. 

Noon has arrived, extras are waiting and 
studio officials chew their most expensive 
cigars agitatedly, all in anticipation of the 
royal coming. Soon the telephone rings. 
"Tis Madame Negri’s maid. Vat she say! 
HIein! It is that the Negri will not work 
today!?!?!! 

The studio officials rush out and leap into 
a car and away to Madame Negri’s. What 
they won't say to that woman! They arrive 
at the palace, and heatedly beat upon the 
portals. 

“Very sorry,” says an imperturbable person 
who answers the ring, “the Negri is not re- 
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Out at Lasky’s in Hollywood the 
Negri-Swanson controversy has reached 
its height. 

It all came about because of cats. 
No—no; these were the furry kind. 
Gloria was the self-appointed guardian 
of all the four-footed felines in the 
studio. She saw to it that they were fed 
and permitted to go their ways about the 
stages unmolested. Then Pola came, 
saw the cats, and uttered cries of horror 
and, perhaps, superstition. The cats, 
she declared, must be removed. She 
didn’t care what happened to them— 
they might be drowned, or chloroformed, 
or poisoned; but they must disappear. 
Gloria to the rescue, claiming her cats; 
anguish; temperament; thrills—can’t 
you just see it all? To be continued. 











Gossip 
East and West 


By Cal York 


ceiving today!’ The high lords, drooped and 
wilting, shuffle sadly away. 

As we predicted, the standardization of Pola 
Negri is proving difficult. Let the other stars 
goose-step! 

The first day of Pola’s visit to the studio is 
still memorable, or, rather, the second day. 
Everyone was waiting in breathless attention 
for her arrival. Nine o’clock. Ten o'clock. 
Eleven o’clock. Noon. A telephone bell, voice 
saying, ““Madame Negri has the misfortune 
to have a toothache; she will not appear 
today.” 

The second day: [Every man, woman and 
studio cat assembled again. Nine o’clock. 
Ten o’clock———The Negri! she _ enters, 
graciously smiling. She takes her place Fefore 
the cameras. And suddenly the vast throng 
gasps and starts blinking. My God, what is 
this! cries the vast throng. 

An actress! Ye gods! An actress come to 
Hollywood! 

Never have the good people beheld such 
magnificent acting since the first camera 
turned. They forget the long wait to see her, 
and all suspicion as to her “temperament” 
vanishes. She has the real stuff. What a 
trouper! 


ET us say right here that there is nothing 

to the reports akout Pola Negri’s haughti- 
ness. She’s graciousness personified. But she’s 
not familiar. Her manner is perfect. But just 
let anyone attempt to play with fire if he 
wants! Pola can flame just as high as any 
director or any movie official and maybe a few 
yards higher. 

Much has keen made of her demand for 
having her “set,”’ that she may act in privacy. 
As a matter of fact, many other Hollywood 
stars and directors have required the same 
thing for less reason. 

We recall so well the first day we called at 
the Lasky Studio and were allowed to crawl 
behind one of those high enclosing walls to 
watch Cecil B. deMille. And our ears still 
ring with the bellow he let out upon beholding 
us. Yet we never blamed him. You can’t 
concentrate with a lot of sheep-faced spectators 
buzzing around. 


ARY MILES MINTER is now an 
authority on ““Why Girls Leave Home.” 
For she has packed up her ruffles (and 
possibly her dolls) and moved away from her 
family to live by herself in a Hollywood apart- 
ment. 

According to Mary, however, it isn’t at all 
because of any difference with her mother, 
Mrs. Charlotte Shelby. No, indeed. 

It’s just that Mary is grown up now, and 
she wants a real home of her own. A place, 
she says, “‘where she can do the little things 
she wants to do.” 

Anyway, she wants to have her own kitchen 
and her own stove and “play house,” which 
she’s never had a chance to do before. 

Mary will soon be of age now, and she feels 
that she is entitled to some measure of freedom. 
As a matter of fact, there have been previous 
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The modern business woman needs her 
own. personal transportation medium. It 
saves time and increases her-efficiency and 


earning power. Yet, because she is a 
woman, she also insists that her car shall 
measure up to a high standard of quality. 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupé with Fisher 
Body, refined gray cloth upholstery, plate 
glass windows, Turnstedt window regu’ 
lators, and other artistic fittings, stream- 
lines and riding comfort, fully meets her 
quality requirements. Its mechanical 
efficiency and ease of handling make strong 
appeal, and finally its surprisingly low price 
and lowest per mile cost decide her choice. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Pass. Roadster . . ~-. - $510 
SUPERIOR Five Pass. Touring ° ° ° é 525 
SUPERIOR Two Pass. Utility Coupe . ° . 680 
SUPERIOR Four Pass. Sedanette . . - ‘ 850 
SUPER:;OR Five Pass. Sedan . B ‘ ° * 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . ° ° ° . 510 


There are now more than 

10,000 Chevrolet dealers 
and service stations 
throughout the world. 


Applications will be con- 
sidered from high-grade 
dealers in territory not 
adequately covered. 


i CASHIERS OFFICE i 
j PUBLICITY DEpT. [ 
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The Car for the Girl in Business 





for Economical Transportation 
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KETAT LOCH 


Utility Coupé 


*680 


f- o. b. Flint, Mich. 





























No longer does a manufactured set in the studio provide sufficient atmosphere. 
a company goes to the location the author wrote about in his story. 


Today 
Hergesheimer’s 


“The Bright Shawl,” a romance as colorful as its title, is laid in picturesque Havana; 
so Dick Barthelmess, his director John Robertson, and members of the cast journeyed 


to Cuba for the exteriors. 


Here you see historic Morro Castle as the back- 


ground for a love scene 


attempts on her part to break the bonds of 
parental authority, but they have been unsuc- 
cessful. 

Just what she expects to do, now that her 




















million dollar Paramount contract is up, she 
does not say. It is a well known fact in motion 
picture circles that Mary has not been a draw- 
ing card for some time and that her popularity 
has waned surprisingly since the days when she 
was hailed as Mary Pickford’s successor. 

Miss Minter will not admit that she is 
engaged to marry Louis Sherwin, but she con- 
tinues to be seen quite constantly with him, 
so she may merely exchange a mother for a 
husband. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN gave Pola Negri a 

diamond and sapphire platinum bracelet 
that cost $5000! 

Isn’t that exciting? 


MEB:: CHARLOTTE PICKFORD has 
moved into a beautiful new home. Her 
son-in-law, Douglas Fairbanks, bought it for 
her, or so we have heard; at least, he bought 
the grounds. In consequence, the home of 
the Douglas Fairbankses is not enlivened by 
the sprightly presence of the most famous stage 
mother in the world. Mary and Doug are all 
alone—except for their considerable retinue; 
and seem to bé getting on splendidly. 

And now that she has left the Fairbankses 
more or less to their own devices, Mrs. Pick- 
ford has turned her attention to her son Jack. 
She is Jack’s manager, and presides over the 
production of his new pictures. ‘Garrison’s 
Finish”’ was the first. The youngest Pickford 
had an interlude in his screen career with his 
marriage to lovely Marilynn Miller, the honey- 
moon having lasted quite a while. Jack 
parted from Marilynn only because he had to 
get back to work and Marilynn had to con- 


Betty Compson is one of the few girls in 
pictures who is a real mermaiden. She 
uses her bathing suit for practical pur- 
poses, not just to pose in. But what we 
started to say was that Betty, between 
swims, scaled a few cocoanut trees during 
her stay in Hawaii while she was making 
“The White Flower.”” Yes—she wears 
this costume in several scenes ; 





tinue singing and dancing in “Sally.” But 
along about Christmas time, Jack left his 
studio flat and sped east, arriving in‘ some 
middle-western city or other in time to clasp 
a diamond gift on his wife’s arm. And Jack 
would not have hastened back to the coast, 
the story goes, had it not been for urgent 
messages from his mother, who has the artistic 
welfare of her youngest at heart and wishes to 
see him come back to the screen in a big way. 
Marilynn, touring in “Sally.” Jack, making 
pictures in California. What a cruel existence 
for two young people who are so much in love 
with each other! 


LITTLE girl with bobbed hair, wearing 

a demure little gown of gold, was seen 
popping around the theater during inter- 
mission at the opening of the Chauve Souris’ 
fourth program in New York. 

The little tike was Alla Nazimova. 

A young actress, age twenty-four, and a 
friend of Nazimova’s, was heard to remark: 
* Alla’s getting too young for me to play with 
any more.” 


"THE engagement of Tony Moreno to Mrs. 
Daisy Canfield Danziger, wealthy divorcee 
and society leader of Beverly Hills and Los 
Angeles, has been much rumored and per- 
sistently denied during the past month. 

“Tt’s not true at all,” says Mrs. Danziger, 
“Tony’s simply a very old and very dear 
friend of the family. But—I’m not going to 
marry him.” 

Tony remains, of course, discreetly silent. 

However, a lot of people refuse to believe Mrs. 
Danziger’s own story. The fact that since 
her divorce a few months ago Tony has acted 
as her escort on most occasions, that he has 
been quite constantly at her mansion in 
Beverly Hills and that he is openly adoring 
and devoted stand out too prominently for 
many. 

Mrs. Danziger is the daughter of the late 
Charles Canfield, millionaire oil magnate, and 
is well known throughout the west for her 
charitable work and her social prominence. 

What’s a denial these days? You don’t 
announce your engagement. You deny it. 
And then you get married. 


ARY PICKFORD as Marguerite! A fit- 
ting fillip to her brilliant career. For 
“Faust” is to be the next Pickford production. 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” has been 
postponed; and the Goethe classic is now under 
way in California. Ernst Lubitsch, whom 
Mary “borrowed” from Famous to direct 
“Dorothy Vernon,” will supervise “Faust” 
instead. 

Griffith contemplated doing “Faust,” and 
Lillian Gish was studying the réle of Marguerite 
and making plans to play it. Then “D. W.” 
decided that after the censors had finished with 
it, “Faust” wouldn’t be “Faust.” The censor 
problem is not, however, quite as serious as it 
seemed to be a year or so ago. 


IN the presentation of the Annual Medal of 
Honor to “Tol’able David” as the best 
picture of the year, James R. Quirk, editor of 
PuHotopLay told the motion picture patrons 
of the country that the future of pictures 
depended entirely on them. 

In his address, which was broadcasted by the 
new system of Western Electric amplifiers, 
he said: 

“The future of the motion picture is in your 
hands. You who pay your quarter and war 
tax to see a motion picture control the art and 
the industry. 

“When you see a picture that is deliberately 
bad, remember the name of the producer. If 
he repeats the offense, stay away from his 

ictures. If the picture is open, deliberately 

ad, don’t even give him a second chance, 
because that picture was made with deliberate 
intent. 

“But when you see a good picture, when 
you see a picture that helps you, when you see 
a picture that makes you feel that life is worth 























A new use 


_for Lux- dishwashing 
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The new way). 


to wash dis 


hes 








Rids your hands of that three- 
times-a-day-in-the-dishpan-look 
54 dishwashings in a single package 


Lux for washing dishes! At Jast there is 
a way to wash dishes without coarsen- 
ing and reddening your hands. 


It isn’t like experimenting with some- 
thing new and untried. Of course Lux 
would be wonderful for dishwashing. 
You would know it—yet you feel as if you 
had made a delightful new discovery. 
Lux saves your hands. It is as easy on 
them as fine toilet soap. 


Your hands are in the dishpan an hour 
and a half every day—sometimes even 
longer! That is why it is so important 
to use a soap for washing dishes that 
won’t irritate your skin, that won’t dry 
the indispensable natural oils. 


Just underneath the surface of the 
skin, Nature placed these oils—secreted 
them in millions of tiny sacs. They nour- 
ish the chiffon-thin outer skin, keep it 
soft, pliable and resistant. 


But Nature didn’t provide against the 


One teaspoonful 
makes the water 


soapy all through 


ravages of kitchen soaps. If your hands 
wash dishes in harsh, alkaline soap suds 
three times a day these abundant oil 
sacs are drained dry. Your fingertips, 
those sensitive organs of touch, grow 
rough and scratchy. Your hands show 
unmistakable signs of the dishpan. 


With Lux in your dishpan your hands 
won’t be robbed of their natural oils. 
Lux is so pure and gentle it can’t dry 
your skin. These delicate flakes pre- 


serve the satiny softness of your hands; 








As easy on your 
hands as fine 
toilet soap 
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they won’t redden or roughen the most 
sensitive skin. 


Just one teaspoonful to a pan 


Flip one teaspoonful of Lux into your 
dishpan. Turn on the hot water. Now 
watch these fragile flakes break into 
instant suds. 


Just one teaspoonful—it sounds in- © 
credible, but try it! 

A single package does at least 54 dish- 
washings—all the dishes, morning, noon 
and night, for almost three weeks. Not 
just the china you use on special occa- 
sions, but the regular everyday dishes 
as well. 


Dishes so clean and lustrous ! 


No cloudy, dull surfaces left on your 
tumblers, no soapy streaks on silver and 
dishes. 


Just a swish of your dishmop in the 
pure Lux suds—and out come your 
dishes—clean and sparkling. 


Keep a package of Lux handy on your 
kitchen shelf. Use it for the dishes al- 
ways. Don’t let that hour and a half in 
the dishpan every day be a hardship to 
your hands. Begin washing today’s 
dishes with Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















.that way—and now all is silence about the 





Is George Hackathorne trying to steal 
Lon Chaney's stuff?, The other day 
Universal wanted a good actor to play 
the hunchback réle in** MerryGo Round,” 
and Chaney was busy; so Hackathorne, 
one of the screen’s finest young actors, 
got the part. Here he is submitting to a 
plaster cast which will make a cripple 
out of a perfectly healthy young man 


living and brings out the best that is within 
you, encourage the man who made that 
picture. 

“Don’t be afraid to complain when you feel 
that you have been imposed upon, but at the 
same time don’t be afraid to applaud when 
you are pleased. 

“Don’t be too bashful to applaud the picture 
because it is silent. The actors, and directors, 
and producers will hear that applause as 
plainly as these words come to you through 
space. 

“In the final analysis, it is your money that 
makes pictures, and it is your approval or 
disapproval, vigorously demonstrated, that 
will make them better or worse.” 


AVE you heard the real secret of Doug and 
Mary’s proposed trip around the world? 
No doubt you read of their plans to take fifty 
of their chosen friends upon a chartered 
steamer for a cruise of eight months. 
It seems that an emissary of; Doug visited 
a Japanese steamship company with the 
pepeeeen of borrowing a steamer in return 
or the publicity and honor of moving the 
Fairbankses and their guests. To be brief, 
an ocean liner gratis. The Japs didn’t see it 
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The Teleview, the invention which gives 
motion pictures a third dimension, is seen 
heré as it is placed for use in the theater, 
with its inventor, Laurens Hammond, of 


Cornell University. It’s interesting, as it 
imyarts depth to the screen scenes; but it is 
apt to be rather trying on the eyes. The 
spectator must keep his eyes focused on the 
screen through the pane of glass in the 
instrument, inside of which there is a re- 
volving shutter responsible for the effect 
obtained. The motion pictures are photo- 
graphed by a special camera; and without 
the aid of the Teleview are blurred and un- 
intelligible 





trip. 

ETTY COMPSON .came back from Hono- 

lulu long enough for Hollywood .to realize 
how much they had missed her, celebrated 
Christmas. with her mother, and-left for a 
brief visit to New York. 

Rumor has been very persistent that a 
secret marriage took place some time during 
the past year between Betty and Walter 
Morosco, son of the producer, Oliver Morosco. 

But Miss Compson indignantly denies that 
such is the case. 

However, we remember when May Allison 
used to deny just as indignantly that she was 
married to Bob Ellis, and then we found out 
that they had been man and wife for a year. 

, So it’s very hard to tell. 


SAM GOLDWYN gave a most interesting 
dinner party the other evening at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, having as his chief guests 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie 
Chaplin and Pola Negri. ‘ 
}; It has leaked out, however, that everything 
wasn’t entirely serene. It seems that Mary 
Pickford Fairbanks, who is extremely sensitive 
and very much dislikes appearing in public 
places, had understood that the dinner was 
to be in Mr. Goldwyn’s private rooms, and 
that when she and her husband discovered the 
table was directly in the middle of the dining 
room and that Miss Pickford must face the 
dancing throng as she ate, she wasn’t so serene. 
“Anybody might*have known,” remarked 
a Hollywood wit, “that Sam wasn’t going to 
hide all those stars in a private room.” 


CE of our most modest ingenues was sur- 
rounded by news cameramen when she 
went down to a liner to see a dear friend off 
for Europe. She was asked to pose poised on 
the railing—you know, one of those Sunday 
supplement poses. She consented, but first 
pulled her long dress even farther down over 
her shapely ankles. Just as the cameras 
clicked, a whimsical and discriminating breeze 
blew her skirts to her knees. Unfortunately, 
after the star saw the pictures, the plates were 
smashed. 


ITH all due salaams to Madame Alla’s 
interpretation of the réle, how we would 
like to see Barbara La Marr as “Salome’’! 


THE only thing Dr. Emile Coué, famous 
French advocate of auto-suggestion, whose 
formula, “Day by day, in every way, I am 
getting better and better,” has swept the 
country, wants to do in America is to see a 
motion picture! 

The other attractions of Manhattan failed 
to lure him; but he said if he could spare an 
hour or so from lectures and clinics he would 
drop in to see a cinematograph! Wonder 
what the Coué incantation could do for the 
films? 


T seems fairly authentic that a separation 

has taken place in Wanda Hawley’s home. 
She and her husband, Burton Hawley, have 
come, it is said, to the parting of the ways and 
a divorce is impending. Miss Hawley’s con- 
tract with Paramount is finished and she is 
free-lancing. 

That twenty or thirty pounds the blonde 
Wanda has acquired since she played in “‘Old 
Wives for New”—her first Paramount picture 
—may have had something to do with the 
fact that she was not retained. 


STORY is told that a stout lady paused 
in front of a theater sign which read, 
“Today—Genteel Melodrama.” “A gentile 
melodrama!” she snorted. “I vouldn’t go 
in!” 
RACE DARMOND is engaged to be 
married. 
She told us that much, but she wouldn’t tell 
us the name of the lucky man. 
“T can’t tell you who it is yet,’ she said, 
“but just say for me that he’s a real man.” 
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The sharp-cutting qualities of 
the Kodak Anastigmat lens result 
in negatives that yield splendid en- 
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By the time you read this, this domestic duet will have become a trio. 
is anticipated in the Richard Barthelmess family—Mrs. Dick is, you know, the 
charmingly piquant Mary Hay, once of the Follies, and remembered on the 

screen as the sprightly ingenue in ‘Way Down East”’ 


ARION ABBOTT, who was the mother 

in “Tol’able David,” has a ferocious réle 
in “Back Bone.” She has to wear a grim look 
all the way through it, which is inconvenient, 
for Miss Abbott is really a cheerful soul. 

“One day,” she said, “I had worn my most 
sinister expression since nine o’clock. Mr. 
Sloman, the director, would call me on the 
set and tell me to look glum, or grim, or even 
evil. It’s one of those peering around corners 
and into windows parts. I worked so hard 
being sinister that by five o’clock I was worn 
out. Just as I was leaving I was called back. 
‘Oh, Miss Abbott,’ Mr. Sloman said, ‘I’ve 
decided to shoot just one more little scene. 
It won’t take long; and all you have to do 
is to look pleasant. Well, maybe even radiant. 
Smile a little. Just be yourself. It’s the only 
scene in the picture where you’l! have a chance 
to.’ And that was the hardest work I ever 


? 


did in my life! 


RANCIS X. BUSHMAN and Beverly 

Bayne have returned. They are members 
of the cast supporting Betty Blythe in “The 
Garden of Desire.” F. X., as debonair as 
ever when glimpsed on the Avenue not long 
ago, has, with Mrs. Bushman, been appearing 
in a vaudeville sketch. 
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OUGLAS MacLEAN has just 

started work on “Going Up,” 
the famous aviation stage success 
by Jimmy Montgomery. 

If he lives through it, Doug ex- 
pects to have a great picture. 

“T started kidding with horses 
in ‘The Hottentot,’” remarked 
Doug the other day as he climbed 
into the driver’s seat of a quiver- 
ing biplane, “and it wasn’t so bad. 
But now that I’ve started to be 
funny with aeroplanes, heavens 
knows where I'll end. The human 
body scatters so.” 


DP you notice the fierce light 
in the eyes of Joe Martin, the 
chimp. star, in “Trifling Women,” 
when Ed. Connelly took away 
those pearls that Barbara La Marr 
had given to Joe? 

There was real feeling behind 


Conrad Nagel’s “best pal, and most 
severe critic’ —his tiny daughter, Ruth 
Margaret. She is one reason Conrad is 
known as one of Hollywood’s home-loving 


actors 


An arrival 





that expression. Joe had conceived a secret 
passion for the beautiful Barbara. It was a 
case of love at first sight, in fact. And though 
Joe said nothing, he couldn’t keep his eyes off 
Barbara from the very firstday. When, during 
the action of the play, she gave him those 
pearls, he was ecstatic. Naturally, when Con- 
nelly took them away Joe was furious. He 
bided his time, however, until the camera had 
stopped clicking, then he leaped upon the 
actor and bit him deep in the arm. It re- 
quired six men to drag him off. Mr. Connelly 
had to go to the hospital for treatment. 

We don’t say that we would have done the 
same thing, but having seen Barbara we can’t 
altogether blame Joe. 


URGLARS stole $2,700 in cash and a 

$1,000 diamond pin from Charles Appel, 
proprietor of the North Side Turner Hall in 
Chicago. 

Charles Appel is the father of Augusta 
Appel. And— 

Augusta Appel is Lila Lee. 


T° be dramatically correct Nita Naldi 
should sport a Russian Wolf Hound named 
Boris, or Nijinski or something pretty dressy. 
But, as a matter of fact, her dog is a frisky fox 
terrier, named Dice. Which shows, in a way, 
what a regular person Nita really is! 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 82] 






































Why Palmolive 
is Green 


Because the rich, natural 
color of these rare oriental 
oils from which it is blended, 
naturally impart their color 
as well as their quality to 
the fragrant green cake. 

The soft moss tint is na- 
ture’s own—just as is the 
color of grass and foliage. 
Thus there is no need for 
artificial coloring. Nature 
does it for us. 


Palm and Olive oils — 

nothing else — give na- 

ture’s green color to 
Palmolive Soap 


Not a Day Older 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for 


ORTUNATE is the wife and mother 
whose youthful appearance evokes this 
compliment on the day of her china 
wedding. Yet the most famous beauties 

of history beginning with Cleopatra, were most 
admired when, from the standpoint of years, 
they were no longer young. 

This gift of eternal youth depends upon one 
attraction—a fresh, smooth skin: **Keep your 
school-girl complexion’ and you can ignore the 
passing years. 

How to keep it 


Very easily, as you can quickly prove. The 
secret lies in thorough cleansing, once a day, of 
the minute skin pores which compose the sur- 
face of the skin. 

For these minute pores have a most important 
function, they provide the skin with the natural 
oil which keeps it smooth and soft. But when 
this natural beautifying skin oil is allowed to 
accumulate, when dirt and perspiration are al- 
lowed to collect in the pores, serious clogging is 
the result. 

Unless all dangerous accumulations are care- 
fully removed, you will soon be wondering why 
your complexion looks so coarse. The appear- 
ance of blackheads and blemishes complete the 
disfigurement. 

Before you resort to the harsh methods which 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Also Makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


may roughen and toughen the delicate texture 
of the skin, try this simple but effective method 
of beautifying. 

Get a cake of Palmolive Soap, mildest and 
most soothing of all facial soaps. Massage the 
profuse, creamy lather gently into your skin, 
using your two hands. Rinse carefully and use 
a fine soft towel for drying. 


If your skin is very dry, apply a little cold 
cream. Normally oily skins won't need it. Do 
this just before bedtime and you lay the foun- 
dation for a fine real beauty sleep. In the morn- 
ing your mirror will compliment you by reflect- 
ing a freshened beautified complexion. 


Palm and olive oils 


Palmolive Soap is the modern scientific blend 
of the same palm and olive oils which were thc, 
favorite cleansers in the days of ancient Egypt. 
Modern progress has perfected their combina- 
tion, but they have remained the ideal soap ir- 
gredients for three thousand years 

If Palmolive were made in ~+ 
small quantities it would cost a 
at least 25c a cake. World- a ae 
wide popularity keeps the - -- “~ 
Palmolive factories working 
day and night. This reduces 
the cost to 10c a cake. . 



































In Beauty Land not far away 
Two little Cre-Maids met one day, 


And Disappearing Cream said, ‘See, Just then a voice said, sweet and clear, 
Our Queen of Beauty Land loves me.” “Please don’t forget that I am here: 
Cold Cream replied, “That maybe true Cre-Maid of Honor I should stand 

But I am sure she loves me too,”’ Throughout the realm of Beauty Land, 


The favorite of our Queen, I deem 
Must be Hinds Honey and Almond Cream.” 






These are the Creams that comfort and refresh 
the skin; — fragrant, delightful, easy to use, yet 
always sure in yielding most gratifying results. 
In midwinter, when frigid winds are injuring 
unprotected complexions, Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream is preventing roughness and 
chapping, and is adding to the attractiveness of 
those women who are using it daily. The hands 
should be moistened with this cream to overcome 
the slight drying effect of some kinds of soap. 


Among its other valuable qualities, this pure 
liquid emollient forms a wonderfully effective 
base for face powder and, because it is so simple 
to apply, the habit of using it is rapidly extend- 
ing throughout all communities, particularly in 
women’s college towns. 


This same Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for 
years has been recommended as an aid in mani- 
curing because it so agreeably softens the cuticle 
for removal and prevents soreness; also, as it adds 
to the lustre of the nails. Altogether, it is a suc- 
cess for the entire manicuring process. 


Hinds Cold Cream is semi-greaseless, cleansing, 
healing, and perfect for massage. Hinds Disap- 
pearing Cream quickly vanishes; adds charm to 
the complexion by its refining influence. Relieves 
catchy fingers. 








These Pictures 


are taken from 
our new Booklet 


“In Beauty Land” 


The story of all the dainty 
Cre-Maids and their Queen is 
told in jingles with fascinating 
pictures in colors. We are 


sure it will delight all mothers 
and the kiddies. 


Write today for your copy 
of this artistic booklet. Free. 


Actual size 33% x 5% inches. 


All druggists and departments sell Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream in bottles, 50c 
and $1.00. Cold and Disappearing Cream, 
tubes, 25c. Jars, 60c. Traveler size, all creams, 
10c each. We mail a sample Honey and 
Almond Cream for 2c, trial size 6c. Cold or 
Disappearing sample 2c, trial tube 4c. 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
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Portland, Maine 
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Jasmin.—I am almost afraid to give you the 
names of Rodolph’s various leading women for 
fear you will send them questionable candy or 
something. Let’s hope they read this, for I 
fear, my dear, you have a jealous disposition. 
Alice Terry in “The Four Horsemen” and 
“The Conquering Power’’; Lila Lee and Nita 
Naldi in “Blood and Sand’’; Wanda Hawley 
in “The Young Rajah.” 


HELENA.—I have been informed that can- 
nibals have very good table manners. It will 
be so nice to know that one would be eaten 
with a knife and fork. It’s a rather large 
order, but I will try to give you a list of all 
Norma Talmadge’s important pictures, except 
the early Vitagraphs. ‘The Crown Prince’s 
Double,” “The Social Secretary,” ““Panthea,” 
.“The Ghosts of Yesterday,” “De Luxe Annie,” 
“Her Only Way,” “The Forbidden City,” 
“The Heart of Wetona,” “The Probation 
Wife,” ‘“‘The New Moon,” “The Isle of Con- 
quest,”’ ““The Way of a Woman,” “She Loves 
and Lies,’ “A Daughter of Two Worlds,” 
“The Woman Gives,” “Yes or No,” ‘The 
Branded Woman,” “The Passion Flower,” 
“The Sign on the Door,” “The Wonderful 
Thing,” “Smilin’ Through,” “The Eternal 
Flame” and “The Voice from the Minaret.” 
She is working now in “Within the Law.” 


Noemie G. L.—Blame the printer if your 
French name is misspelled. I took particular 
pains to spell it correctly. Because I like you. 
I admire your sunny spirit, and I wish I had 
it. You are friendly without being offensive 
about it. In other words, you can park your 
letters on my heaped-up desk any old time. 
Your questions are answered elsewhere; but I 
hope this won’t stop you from asking me more. 


SusAN, BUFFALO.—Paul Revere was a silver- 
smith and bookplate engraver. Also, he was 
the father of a very large family; and he lived 
in a very small house on a very narrow street 
in Boston. While his ride would make an ex- 
cellent film feature, I doubt if his life would 
be interesting enough to satisfy lovers of 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 





OU do not have to be a subscriber to 

Photoplay Magazine to get questions 
answered in this partment. It is only 
required that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one 
play. io not ask questions touching relig- 
ion, scenario writing or studio employment. 
Studio addresses will not be given in this 

partment, because a complete list of them 
is printed elsewhere ‘in the magazine each 
month. Write on only one side of the paper. 
Sign your full name and address; only ini- 
tials will be published if requested. 
desire a personal reply, enclose self-add 
stam envelope. rite to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 221 W. 57th 

St., New York City. 
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screen romance. Theodore Kosloff was Lord 
Carnal in “To Have and To Hold.” He is 
not a star, but is a prominent member of the 
Paramount stock company. - He is a brother 
of Alexis Kosloff, also a dancer of note. Kos- 
loff is married. 


Mary OLtvrER.—You’ve been reading May 
Sinclair, haven’t you? I suppose your next 
nom de plume will be Anne Severn. Miss 
Sinclair does make up the loveliest names for 
her heroines. Bebe Danieis in “Singed 
Wings,” “The World’s Applause” and 
“Glimpses of the Moon.” Miss Daniels is in 
the east now; address her at Paramount’s 
Long Island City studio. Gloria Swanson in 
“My American Wife,” with Antonio Moreno 


opposite. 


Marcaret McK., Missourr.—Thank you 
for your card. Thank everybody for their—I 
should say, his card. I should begin the new 
year right if the sanguine messages on the 
cards help any. I got some with verses about 
“Good Old Pal;” and another which began, 
“T love you when you’re laughing, I love you 
when you’re glad; I love you when you’re 
teasing, I love you when you’re sad.” Now 


anyone who knows me at all knows I never 
tease. Rodolpho’s hair and eyes still confound 








the young ladies who used to be called flappers. 
The hair it is black and the eyes they are 
brown. Yes, I have seen Valentino dance off 
the screen; and I assure you he is some stepper. 


Dotty oF DAtLAs.—I am not lucky. I have 
never found a pearl in an oyster, or a dime 
in the street. Nobody ever dies and leaves 
me money. I read about things like that but 
it never has happened to me. Nazimova is 
forty-three years old. She will soon appear in 
a new play in New York. She postponed her 
premier so that it would not conflict with the 
opening here of the Moscow Art Theater. 
Alla is Russian; really Russian. You pro- 
nounce Viola’s last name Day-na, accenting 
first syllable. 


KATHLEEN.—The young lady whom you 
have admired in the pictures illustrating the 
latest in sweaters and other feminine garb is 
Kathlyn Martyn. That is, I think she spells 
is Kathlyn Martyn. Soyou will have tochange 
your Kathleen to Kathlyn at once. Miss 
Martyn is in the Ziegfeld Follies and is famous 
as a beauty. I believe she hails from Britain. 
Monroe Salisbury is forty-three; he is not 
married. Salisbury is his own name. Bert 
Lytell, Lasky studios. You can see Bert in 
“To Have and To Hold” and “Kick In,” in 
which he plays opposite Betty Compson. 


F. K., BATH, MAINE.—You wrote to me 
about your domestic difficulties and I replied 
soothingly that it takes two to make a quarrel. 
Now you tell me you are sure I must be a 
single man. You are right. And I will have 
to return all the lovely gifts that have been 
sent to the Answer Man’s wife. Tokens of 
sympathy, as it were. Someone sent her a 
charming little amber cigarette holder. They 
should know that even if I had a wife I 
wouldn’t allow her to smoke. Wesley Barry 
came east for a visit. “David Copperfield” is 
to be his next picture, to be followed by George 
Cohan’s stage plays, “Little Johnny Jones” 
and “George Washington, Jr.” 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 100] 
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L* you are ambitious for your 
future—if you like to draw— 
this book, “Your Future,” has a 
message of real interest for you. 
It shows how you can train your 
natural talent for success in prac- 
tical commercial art work. Good 
commercial artists earn $50, $75, 
$100 a week—and more. Women 
are naturally fitted for the work. 
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Learn at Home in 
Spare Time 


No previous_training or experience is 
needed for the Federal home-study 
Course, which clearly explains each step, 
and gives you individual personal crili- 
cisms on all your lessons. It has devel- 
oped the crudest of beginners into com- 
mercial artists earning good incomes—in 
a fraction of the time they would other- 
wise have required. It is thoroughly 
worth while to train your ability, for 
commercial art has a future as big as mod- 
ern advertising and modern business. 


Leading artists, designers, 
companies and hundreds of successful 
Federal Students have enthusiastically 
endorsed Federal Training. Among Fed- 
eral Authors, whose help you get exclu- 
sively in the Federal Course, are many of 
the best known artists and designers in 
America. 


Read this Book— 
‘*YOUR FUTURE”’ 


If you are 16 years old or more and in 
earnest about developing your talent, 
send today for this free book. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors, and tells every 
detail you need to know 

about the Federal 

Course. It shows 

work of Federal 

students, many 

of whom earn 

more@than the 

course costs while 

studying. The 

Federal Course is 

aimed at practical re- 

sults —— and gets them. 

Fill out and mail the 

coupon NOW, kindly 

stating your age 

and occupa- 

tion 
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COUPON 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
317 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me “Your Future” without 
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charge or obligation. 


Write your address 
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lvor Novello is here. 


actor. And a composer. 


He wrote “‘ Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 





And he is giving eastern filmdom something to think about. 
He is not only young; he is handsome. 


He is not only handsome; he is a good 
Novello is 


now to work as the minister-hero of Griffith’s ‘The White Rose”’ 


Gossip—East and West 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78 } 


LADYS COOPER, the beautiful English 
actress who came to America shortly after 


| her final decree of divorce, may not become 


Mrs. Ivor Novello after all—at least, not for 
some months. 

It was the intention of Miss Cooper and 
the handsome young Englishman to be mar- 
ried as soon as she reached New York; but it 
is said D. W. Griffith, under whose direction 
Novello is now appearing, objects to seeing 
his latest and most promising leading man 
lead to the altar—at least as long as he works 
for D. W. Ivor will make seven pictures for 
Griffith according to his present contract, 
and this will take three years. There is no 
clause in the agreement about marriage, but 
the director has advised his star that he stands 
a better chance of being the flapper’s new idol 
if he doesn’t become a benedict. However, 


as they say in the sub-titles, love will probably 
find a way. 


INIS FOX, well known scenarioist and 

director, has perhaps the strangest name in 
an industry that is noted for strange names. 
Who ever heard of anybody being called 
“Finis”? 

It all happened this way. 

When (we won’t give the date!) Fox was 
born he became a member of a large family. 
A very large family. And his daddy, thinking 
in terms of shoes and potatoes and small 
knickers, exclaimed “Another boy? Let’s call 
him Finis. The family is large enough!” 

But, sad to relate, the stork didn’t take the 
hint. Finis Fox has three younger brothers, 
and they are all in movies, too! 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 ] 
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Elizabeth Thacher 


—a Montana house- 
wife who sold her 
first photoplay to Thos. H. Ince 


BULIZABETH THACHER’S experience 
is not extraordinary. 


It is not beyond possibility for you to 
become a successful photoplaywright, as 
she did, for the motion picture industry— 
the fifth largest in the world—is seeking 
new writers everywhere. There is a great 
dearth of good screen stories and a nation- 
wide search for trained writers is now in 
force. 


Elizabeth Thacher, just a Montana 
housewife at the time, thought she could 
write a better story for the screen than 
many she had seen in the little town of 
Corvallis, and one day she simply sat 
down and sent us a coupon from one of 
our announcements, as you may do after 
reading this one. 


She had never written anything for pub- 
lication. She hadn’t the least idea what 
she had to do to learn. She didn’t know 
even if she had. a chance. She was merely 
curious about it. 


Within a few months after enrollment 
for the Palmer Course and.Service—which 
she studied during spare time at home— 
she wrote a photoplay. 


Much to her amazement and the sur- 
prise of her friends, Thos. H. Ince, the 
famous producer, purchased it. (We act 
as a clearing house for the sale of stories, 
as well as trainers of those who wish to 
learn to write.) 


Mrs. Thacher was amazed, because she 
never really thought of herself as actually 
a writer of photoplays, although she did 
have those flashes of suggestion that she 
could improve some films. Also she thought 
producers did not want scenarios by any- 
one except those who had “made a name 
for themselves.” 


She didn’t know the truth about the 
moving picture industry, which is simply 
this: 

There is no other industry that has 
grown so fast and consequently is so lack- 
ing in trained people to help carry it on. 


Twenty million people, it is estimated, 
see moving pictures every day in this 
country. Thousands of theatres are neces- 
sary to accommodate so many, and they 
must change their programs at least once 
and more often two or three times, each 
week. 


It requires a great many writers to sup- 
ply so many photoplays. 

Writers of fiction are unable to “turn 
themselves into scenarists” as easily as 


She Had No More Idea 


That She Could Write a Photo- 
play than YOU may have 


you might expect, for there is an entirely 
new technique necessary in the creation 
of motion picture stories. What you write 
doesn’t appear on the screen, so even 
those who “have no style in writing and 
never could write a short story or a book” 
frequently can write the most successful 
photoplays. In fact, most of the highest 
paid men and women scenarists in the 
industry today came from other than the 
literary field. 


And as nearly every producer would 
tell you, few famous books and short 
stories are suitable for photoplay pro- 
duction. 


So, in motion pictures there is probably 
the biggest field and the widest oppor- 
tunity for new writing talent ever offered 
to so-called “novices”—ordinary people in 
all walks of life—housewives, office men, 
department store workers, doctors, law- 
yers and others who would like to do 
something creative in a different way. 


Recently a California school teacher, a 





$1000 and Royalties 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation will pay 
$1000 cash and royalties on the profits of 
the picture for five years to the Palmer 
trained writers of stories selected for pro- 
duction by their own Production Division. 
Thus, for the first time, writers may share 
in the proceeds of their successful work: as 
stage playwrights and book authors do. This 
plan is endorsed and authorized by the 
Palmer Advisory Council, the members of 


which are: 
Frederick Palmer, Author and Educator 
Thos. H. Ince, Rex Ingram, 
Producer Director and Producer 


Allen Holubar. 


ucer and Director Scenarist to Thos.H.Ince 


C. Gardner Sullivan, 


E.J. Banks, M.A. J. L. Frothingham, 
Director. of Reqearch ucer 
we — James R. Quirk, 
Rob Wagner, b Out 
Screen Authority Photoplay Magazine 


Educational Staff Officers 


Clayton Hamilton,m.a., Eugene B. Lewis, 
ector of Education Editor-in-Chief 

Douglas Z. Doty, Geo. Elwood Jenks, 
Associate Editor Associate Editor 











New York society matron, a Pennsylvania 
newspaper man, an underpaid office man 
in Utah and many others have developed 
under our guidance the powers which we 
helped them to discover. 


Practically all these new writers of 
today have developed with the industry 
as must also hundreds of new writers now 
unknown. 

The Palmer Course and Service for the 
training of writers of photoplays is dif- 
ferent from other kinds of correspondence 
courses in that you get the actual practice 
of the profession as you learn. You learn 
by actually writing scenarios that you can 
sell—either through our story sales de- 
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—yet she sold her first one to Thos. H. Ince 


partment or to our own productions—if 
they are possessed of merit that makes 
them desirable, of course. 


As you write scenarios while studying 
this course, a staff of experts supplies 
personal and detailed criticism of your 
stories, to help you make them salable. 


If they attain that quality, and when 
they do, we will, if you wish, offer them 
to the big producers through the Palmer 
Sales Department, which keeps in daily 
touch with the entire industry in Holly- 
wood and knows its needs and wants. 


Or we ourselves, will purchase them for 
our own production if they meet our stand- 
ard—for we are offering a new oppor- 
tunity to all writers now. Read it else- 
where in this announcement. 


We offer, furthermore, an unique test 
to all who feel that they would like to 
know if they have any chance of develop- 
ing into a successful photoplaywright. 


It is the Palmer Creative Test which 
indicates the presence or lack of creative 
imagination in one who wants to try. 


It requires no special education or knowledge 
of writing to make this very interesting, simple 
test. You'll enjoy it. It is free. You incur 
no obligation in sending for it. 


It is confidential. You try it in your own 
home. 


If you are successful in it we will send you 
detailed information about the Palmer Course 
and Service, or advise you not to attempt this 
work as a profession. 


We tell you frankly, for an institution of 
our standing and our varied interests in selling 
and producing better plays, earnestly desires to 
develop writers whose work we and others in 
the industry can re. 


Don’t hesitate :o send for this fascinating 
test. Don’t think you have no chance to pass 
it. Mrs. Thacher doubted her ability until she 
discovered this means of developing it. 


You may be possessed of powers that you 
don’t suspect—or even think you lack—so mail 
the coupon now and possibly learn something 
new and highly interesting about yourself. Do 
it now before you turn this page. The turn of 
a page and a little forgetfulness have spoiled 
many a promising career. 





Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec.1203 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, California, 


Please send me your Creative Test which I 

am to fill out and mail back to you for analy- 

sis. It is understood that this coupon entitles 

me to an intimate personal report on my ability 

by your Examining Board, without the slightest 

obligation or cost on my part. Also send me 

free, Carrol B. Dotson’s book, “How a $10,000 
Imagination Was Discovered.” 











Name 
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All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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The: Difference Between 


Chiropractic and Other 


Methods 


By JAMES G., 


National Lecturer for The Universal Chiropractors’ 





(All Rights Reserved) 


HIROPRACTIC differs in 
its explanation of- the na- 
ture of disease, of its cause 
and cure, as radically, 

fundamentally and absolutely from 
other methods as it is possible to 
differ, and this difference is the re- 


sult of looking inside instead of 
outside of the body for the cause 
of disease. 


Other professions completely ig- 
nore the only factor we stress, viz., 
the intelligent power within, which 
we call Innate Intelligence. 


If you read the article on hay 


fever in the ‘‘New Republic,” of 
July 5, 1922, or the July, 1922, 
‘American,’ you will find the 


authors say that hay fever is caused 


by the pollen from trees, weeds 
and grasses, by the dandruff from 
vats, dogs and horses, by goose 


feathers, bacteria, etc., and that it 
van be cured by an injection of 
serum made from that which is 
‘ausing it. 


Thus, for instance, if the doctor 
decides that your hay fever is be- 
ing caused by the pollen from a 
rag-weed he will make a rag-weed 
pollen soup or serum, inject this 
serum underneath the skin of your 
body in increasing quantities three 
times a week for five or six weeks 
before you are due for your annual 
attack of hay fever. This treat- 
ment varies somewhat according to 
what they think is causing the hay 
fever. If it be cat dandruff you get 
cat dandruff soup injections, dog 
dandruff will call for dog dandruff 
soup, horse dandruff for horse 
dandruff soup, goose feathers for 
goose feather soup, and so on ad 
infinitum. 


If this theory of the cause and 
cure of hay fever is correct, Chiro- 
practic is absolutely wrong, be- 
‘ause we ignore the pollen, dand- 
ruff, goose feathers, etc., as com- 
pletely as the other 
nore the ‘ 


professions ig- 
‘power within” 


that built 
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the nose and keeps it functioning 
normally, as long as the nerves 
over which it sends its functional 
impulses to the nose are un- 
impaired. 


The difference between the two 
explanations of the cause of hay 
fever and what must be done to 
get the patient well cannot be rec- 
onciled. If one is right the other 
is wrong. One side says the cause 
of hay fever is outside the body 
and the other side says the cause 
is inside the body. 


Chiropractic teaches that there 
is pollen, dandruff, goose feathers, 
bacteria, etc., enough in the world 
to give everybody an everlasting 
dose of hay fever if these were 
really the cause; but, the fact that 
but one person in a hundred has 
hay fever proves to us that the 
difference is not because one per- 
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son’s nose gets all the pollen or 
dandruff, but because that person’s 
nose is not working normally. If 
it were, the dandruff, pollen, goose 
feathers, etc., would no more affect 
that person’s nose than they would 
affect the noses of the other ninety- 
nine. 


The question now suggests itself, 
why is it that one particular person’s 
nose is below normal, i. e., super- 
sensitive, or susceptible? 


We say the reason the nose is 
subnormal is because the ‘ power 
within,” that built the nose and 
adapts it to all the stimuli from 
without, cannot get the adaptative 
impulses to the mucous membranes 
of the nose, because a vertebra in 
the neck is out of alignment and 
pressing upon the nerve over which 
these impulses travel, from the 
“power within” to the membranes 
in the nose. We say the cure is self- 
evident, and consists of adjusting 
the offending vertebra to normal 
alignment, thereby removing the 
pressure from the nerve and _ per- 
mitting the adaptative impulse to 
reach the membranes of the nose. 
We entirely ignore the outside 
stimuli and the patient gets well. 


Absolutely the same explanation 
is given for all so-called germ dis- 
We for 


2ases. say forty years 
germs have been accused of caus- 
ing disease of various kinds, but 


never in a single instance have they 
been proven guilty. Forty years 
is a long enough period to prove 
anything true that is true, and the 
mere fact that scientists and the 
thinking members of other profes- 
sions do not accept the germ theory 
of disease is proof in itself that it 
isn’t correct. 


Venders of serums and those 
members of health professions who 
find it easier to accept fallacies 
than to ascertain facts, state very 
dogmatically that ‘‘ Disease is 
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caused by living germs.’”’ However, 
there are others, in every profes- 
sion, who are more interested in 
ascertaining facts than in selling 
serums and vaccines, and of these 
gentlemen perhaps Richard Cabot, 
of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, of Boston, Mass., may be re- 
garded as the spokesman. In his 
book, ‘‘A Layman’s Handbook of 
Medicine,” pages 85 and 86, he 
states the position of the thinking 
members of his profession as fol- 
lows: 


“The mere presence of bacteria means 
nothing and does not constitute disease. 
Disease is the presence of these bacteria 
plus our lack of resistance to them. For 
example, we have, all of us, all the time, 
bacteria in the deeper layers of our skin. 
We cannot wash them off—they are too 
deep in. But when our vitality is re- 
duced, they produce a pimple or some 
other disease in the skin. There are 
bacteria passing through the kidneys 
all the time. If anything reduces our 
general health, they take root and pro- 
duce trouble there. The presence of bac- 
teria in itself never causes disease. So 
far as we know they are a_ necessary 
element in the process of digestion. They 
live with us, not on us, and help us to 
live.” 


If this be correct, the germs are 
always with us and their activity 
depends upon a “lack of resist- 
ance.” 


Now if we ascertain the cause of 
the “lack of resistance’’ we have 
found the cause of disease. 


In a little booklet published by 
the Metropolitan Insurance Com- 
pany, ‘‘ War Against Consumption,” 
the opening sentence is: ‘* Con- 
sumption is caused by living 
germs.”’ In the next paragraph the 
author says, ‘“‘A strong, healthy 
person will resist the germs but a 
person who is weak will not ordi- 
narily withstand them.”’’ Just to 
prove that there are enough germs 
to give everybody consumption, if 
germs really caused it, the author 
says further along in the article: 
‘* Nearly everybody at some time 
swallows or breathes in the germ 
of consumption but owing to the 
power of resistance of the healthy 
body the germs are not able to 
multiply.’’ And then to show his 
consistency he says, under ‘‘The 
Treatment of Consumption,” ‘‘ The 
only cure for tuberculosis is to in- 
crease the bodily strength, so that 
the body will resist and gradually 
destroy the germ.”’ 


Please notice the first statement 
implies that germs destroy the 
lung tissue, and the last statement 


is that a healthy body destroys the- 
germs. 


If either of these statements is 
true the other cannot be. 


Other professions insist that the 
first statement is true, viz.: ‘‘Con- 
sumption is caused by living 
germs.” 


We insist that the last statement 
is true, to the effect that a healthy 
body “‘resists’”’ the germ. 


Now let us see: If a body is un- 
healthy it is not normal. If any 
part of the body is unhealthy it 
is sick, for sickness is but an 
abnormality. The author of the 
consumption pamphlet says that 
germs cannot affect a healthy 
pair of lungs—they only affect 
lungs that are unhealthy, i. e., dis- 
eased. If this be true the lungs 
must be diseased before the germ 
can live, for healthy lungs, strong 
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lungs, lungs that are normal, de- 
stroy the germ. 


Now the question arises, are the 
lungs diseased because the germs 
are there, or are the germs there 
because the lungs are diseased? 


The germ theorist says the lungs 
afte diseased because the germs are 
there and we take the flatly con- 
tradictory position that the germs 
are there because the lungs are 
diseased. 


We say that every drop of water, 
every breath of air and every mor- 
sel of food is teeming with germi- 
nal life, so that if germs caused 
disease the human race would long 
since have perished from the earth. 


We say germs are scavengers 
and live on dead tissue, just like 
turkey buzzards, catfish, hyenas, or 
any other kind of scavengers. 


We explain the germs being 
present in the diseased lungs by 
the fact that they live on dead tis- 
sue, and the tissue in the lungs 
is dead because the life force or 
functional impulse by which the 
“power within”? keeps the lungs in 
repair, is shut off by a vertebra 
in the spine being subluxated and 


85 
pressing on the nerve, thereby pre- 
venting the normal supply of func- 
tional impulses from reaching the 
lungs, and this is the cause of the 
lack of resistance. 


If this be correct, all that is 
necessary is to restore a normal 
supply of functional impulses to 
the lungs, by adjusting the verte- 
bra to normal alignment with the 
hands. This is all the chiropractor 
does, and when this is accom- 
plished the “‘power within’’—the 
power that built the lungs and 
keeps them in repair, will bring the 
lungs to normal and the germs will 
die for lack of food. 


We might go on endlessly with 
these contrasts of the difference 
between Chiropractic and _ other 
methods, but a thousand examples 
would make the difference no more 
apparent. Our position can be 
stated briefly: It is simply that 
disease is not something from the 
outside that somehow gets inside, 
BUT something from the inside 
—functional impulse—that doesn’t 
get outside, because the channel 
over which this something travels 
(the nerves), is obstructed. To re- 
move this obstruction is all that is 
necessary to restore communica- 
tion between the ‘power within” 
—that does everything that is done 
in the living body—and the tissue 
that fails normally to express the 
functional impulse. 


‘This work of adjusting sublux- 
ated vertebra so as to permit the 
normal flow of mental impulses 
over the nerves is the work of 
the chiropractor, and the properly 
trained chiropractor will do noth- 
ing but palpate and adjust the verte- 
bra of the spine with the hands. 


There are many who know noth- 
ing of the fundamental principles 
of Chiropractic who use the word 
on their business cards and win- 
dows because of the good reputa- 
tion given Chiropractic by honest, 
qualified practitioners. These gen- 
try serve the Chiropractic profes- 
sion as ghouls do an army. The 
public should write to the Uni- 
versal Chiropractors’ Association, 
Davenport, Iowa, before employing 
a chiropractor or before enrolling 
in a school to take up the study of 
Chiropractic, thereby protecting it- 
self against incompetents and false 
pretenders. 
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Your European 
Trip need cost 
you little ~ ~ 


F you are planning a trip to Europe 
| learn today at what a moderate ex- 

pense you can have the vacation of 
your life! Your Government has pre- 
pared a booklet of suggested itineraries 
and their costs. It is now possible to go 
to Europe and return on one of the finest 
ships afloat, first class passage, spending 
three weeks abroad, for only $750! 


Great Government Ships 


U. S. Government ships, operated to 
Europe by the United States Lines, are 
marvels of luxury, speed and safety. A 
voyage on the famous George Wash- 
ington, the President Harding, or Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, constitutes a supremely 
memorable experience. The ships ply 
between New York and Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. You should 
know about them. You will be proud 
of your ships, and the unsurpassed ser- 
vice they offer at ow cost. 


Write Today 


Send the information blank today for full 
details, Get your Government's hand- 
somely illustrated descriptive booklet 
showing actual photographs of interiors 
on U. S. Government ships. Learn how 
economically you can make your trip to 
Europe. Send the blank today. 


Page an 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 
U. S. 1723 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment literature described about. 1am considering 





a trip to Europe {) to The Orient () to South 
America (2). I would travel 1st class), 240), 34 0. 
My Name 


My Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F.D._ 


Town ____State_ 


— 








—J 


For information regarding sailings address 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 75 State St., Boston, Mass. 
155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigan 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
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You won't see the props holding up this young mine in “ The Little Church Around 


the Corner.”’ 


It will be a very convincing mine scene on the screen, except for the 


usually immaculate Kenneth Harlan, whom you will find it hard to recognize as 


the dusky gentleman at the right. 


What has a mine scene to do with ‘‘ The Little 


Church Around the Corner’? Your guess is as good as ours 


Gossip—East and West 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82] 


ROBABLY the funniest experience of the 

Christmas season in Hollywood was that of 
Theodore Kosloff. On the morning before 
Christmas, a Los Angeles paper published the 
fact—or what they thought was the fact—that 
on Christmas Day Mr. Kosloff would keep 
open house for all his friends and for all the 
members of the Russian Colony, in the good 
old-fashioned Russian way. Mr. Kosloff 
didn’t see the story, so he was peacefully 
sleeping on Christmas morning at 6 o’clock 
when the doorbell rang, and the maid found 
on the front steps a Russian family—a large 
Russian family with beards and everything, 
who said they had come to spend Christmas 
in the good old Russian fashion. The maid 
applied to Mrs. Kosloff for help and the family 
was just parked in the tennis court when the 
bell rang again. It rang continually until 
midnight, and the entire Russian colony 
certainly accepted Theodore’s invitation. 

The maid left, the tennis court was ruined, 
and Theodore spent Christmas dashing about 
trying to find stores open to buy food for his 

ests. 

Charlie Chaplin and Pola Negri spent 
Christmas together, but nobody knew just 
how or where. The George Fitzmaurice’s 
entertained on Christmas night, with an 
elaborate supper-dance. Miss Negri and 
Mr. Chaplin, Ernest Lubitsch and his bride, 
Mae Busch and Penhryn-were among the 
guests. 


YSTERICAL voice on the telephone: 
“Hello, is this PHoTopLAy?” 

“ Yes.” 

“For heaven’s sake, can’t you do something 
about Hollywood—it’s terrible!”’ 

“We know it, but what can we do?” 

“T mean, it is terrible the reputation people 
are giving it. Can’t you write an article about 
it. If you can’t, I will!” 

“Who is this, please?” 

“This is Anita Stewart. I’ve been renting 
my house out there for a thousand dollars a 
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month, but I’ve had to drop to seven-fifty 
because of all the awful things the papers are 
printing.” 

So we herewith warn the enemies of Holly- 
wood, Anita is on the rampage. 


T is told that when the famous classic,‘ The 

Hunchback of Notre Dame,” was first sug- 
gested to a well known Jewish producer he 
shook his head scornfully and said, “No, sir 
You can’t do nothing with those college 
pictures anymore. I wouldn’t make a college 
picture for nothing.” 

Of course we don’t believe it. 


| a connection with film programs for Christ- 
mas week, Prizma, the colored company— 
by which we mean the company which pro- 
duces films in colors—issued a short motion 
picture to accompany the singing of Christmas 
hymns and carols. It consisted mainly of 
Biblical scenes pertaining to the nativity of 
Christ. They entitled it “The Good Spirit.’ 
Presently came a formal letter from the 
Motion Picture Commission of the State of 
New York, a copy of which follows: 

“Prizma, Inc. 

“Gentlemen: 

“Tt is requested that you submit to this 
Commission copies of posters, bill boards, 
slides, photos, lobby displays, and insert cards 
that will be used for exhibition purposes, for 
picture entitled: THE GOOD SPORT. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Motion Picture Commission.” 


HE “Bright Shawl” company, which went 

to Havana for exteriors, came back enthu- 
siastic about the scenery, the hospitality, and 
the music. But the most novel thing they 
came across was an old Fifth Avenue bus on 
one of the main streets of Havana. It was pur- 
chased in New York and is the beginning of a 
bus line in the Cuban capital, and its sign, 
“For Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive to 
135th St.” made everybody feel at home. 



















_————————— 





Edwin Stevens, one of the screen’s real 
actors, died recently. He had a long 
stage career, during which he supported 
Ethel Barrymore and Henrietta Crosman 
and created the title role in “The Devil” 


HE stars are always launching out into new 

and tricky businesses. Working with the 
hands—so to speak—instead of with the 
brain. Now it is Elsie Ferguson who has 
started on a new profession. She is now mak- 
ing fruit cake in a large way—and has organ- 
ized the Elsie Ferguson Fruit Cake company. 

It all came about in this way. While Miss 
Ferguson was in Virginia, making some scenes 
for Paramount’s “Varying Shores,” she met 
a delightful old lady who had always admired 
her stage and screen work. To show her 
appreciation the old lady—who was a F. F. V. 
and all that—gave her a recipe for fruit cake. 
One that had been a family secret for some 
two hundred years. 

When Elsie returned to her New York 
home she made the cake and served dainty 
slices of it at her informal tea parties. And 
it became so popular that her tea parties grew 
until her apartment wasn’t large enough to 
hold them. And then people began to want 
some of the cake to take home. And out of 
that the new and flourishing business was 
evolved. And now the world at large can 
know the thrill of eating cake that was baked, 
personally, by Elsie’s slim white fingers! 


HEN last seen in a projection room, by 
a hard boiled bunch of reviewers, Guy 
Bates Post was more given to gestures than 
ever. Large sweeps of the arm, great ges- 
tures of the hand, and all that. And so no- 
body was surprised when a gruff voice rose 


from the darkness. ‘‘Ain’t he th’ actin’ fool, 


though!” proclaimed the voice. 


OSEPH HERGESHEIMER is becoming a | 
sort of Little Father to film stars. He is | 


a proud artistic padrone of Dick Barthelmess 
and Lillian and Dorothy Gish. 

Dick and Dorothy are making his ‘The 
Bright Shawl,” with Dorothy playing the 
seductive Spanish maiden. Mr. Hergesheimer 
adores Dorothy but he didn’t exactly want her 
to play his Spanish girl. Neither did Dick. 
But, being Dorothy, she got the part. The 
three would fight over it all day, and then at 
dinner time resume friendly relations. During 
the battle, the author saw a portrait of Dor- 
othy in a Fifth Avenue photographer’s window, 
and admired it very much. He told her so. 
“Why, let me give you one,” she said. But 
Mr. Hergesheimer wouldn’t take it. He 
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RIC VON STROHEIM has some ideas about 
foolish motorists as well as “Foolish Wives.” 


The minute Mr. Von Stroheim saw Biflex he 
recognized it as the “star” bumper and decided 
then and there it would be a foolhardy risk to 
drive his car longer without Biflex protection. 


Biflex meets and blocks all bumpers. Its 
flexible construction lessens the jar. Its 
great strength protects in crashing impacts. 


Then, too, just visualize the beauty that the graceful 
Biflex will impart to the car. It beautifies all cars; 
adds distinction. Sold by the better auto and acces- 
sory dealers everywhere. Priced from $21 to $28. 


Look for the Biflex name. It 
identifies Biflex, the original. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Waukegan Til 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets 
are fully protected by U. S. 
Patents. Guaranteed against 
Breakage for One Year. 


Trade Mark 
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| thing 


lis us of: 


The Day Dream Per- 
fume that Miss Daniels 
has described so well is 
only one of many charm- 
ing Day Dream Boudoir 
Creations. Let us send 
you the new Day Dream 
“ Acquaintance Box,’ 
which gives you an op- 
portunity to enjoy the 
Perfume, Face Powder, 
Cold Cream, Poudre 
Creme and Soap. Sent 
promptly on receipt of 
a twenty-five cent piece. 

Dept. Y 
STEARNS-PERFUMER 
Established 1855 
Detroit, Michigan 
Windsor, Ont. 


s the poet 
The 
perfume is certainly 
well named” 


- 
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**Adam’s Rib.’’ 


Cecil B. deMille used his own 106-foot schooner yacht, “‘Seaward,”’ 


for scenes in 


Here he is at the gunwale directing Milton Sills and Anna Q. 


Nilsson—you'll have to wait until you see the picture to find out what it’s all about. 
Mr. deMille defies directorial tradition by wearing gloves; but he makes up for it 
by following the accepted standards regarding caps 


went back to the photographer’s and solemnly 
purchased the picture. 


FOLK are wondering what sort of a ‘‘ White 

Sister” Lillian Gish will make. The title 
role in her new picture might be very mar- 
velous—and it might end by being saccharine. 
Viola Allen played the same part upon the 
| stage, and made a tremendous success of it. 
| But Lillian and Viola are very different types, 
| ana their interpretations will be very different. 


ONSTANCE TALMADGE is the heroine 

of another reported romance. This time 
the leading man is William Rhinelander 
Stewart, a “millionaire clubman” and “social 
favorite” of Manhattan. It reads for all the 
world like one of Connie’s own scenarios. 
Beautiful screen star; smart supper clubs; 
handsome clubman; dancing; trip abroad; 
clubman on heels; followed across Europe and 
Africa— 

Of course, it has been denied. 
has gone back to work like a good little girl, 
|appearing in “Madame Pompadour” fur 
brother-in-law Joe Schenck. 





HETHER Eleanor Boardman, new 
screen discovery, at present a leading 
| woman for Marshall Neilan, really was bitten 

on the arm by a savage camel while on location 
near Indio, California, or whether Eleanor 
|Boardman has a particularly imaginative 
press agent, we have been unable to ascertain. 
Besides, Eleanor is pretty enough to fight her 
way to fame without the aid of stories denying 
her engagement to Charlie Chaplin or with 
discriminating camels on location. 


| PEARL WHITE has gone to Europe, an- 
nouncing that she will enter a convent in 
the Alps. Pearl said she was tired, that she 
| always was deeply religious, only she never 
: had time to devote to it, what with her screen 
work and all; but that now she was going to 
| the convent and rest and meditate for several 
| months. 
By the way, on the eve of her departure she 
was given a party at a smart cafe at which 
| were present many representatives of the 


And Connie ~ 


theatrical world. They came at the invitation 
of the hostess, a pal of Pearl’s. The guests 
came, were greeted, ate, danced, and made 
merry; and when it was time to go home, were 
handed checks, just as if it were a cooperative 
affair. And so it proved to be. 


E marital disturbances of the Farrar- 
Tellegens are to be publicly aired. The 
idol of the Gerry-flappers has promised to let 
the world know why her home was broken up; 
to tell in detail the causes for the failure of her 
romantic marriage to the handsome matinee 
idol. At first, a veil of secrecy surrounded 
all the proceedings in the Tellegen divorce 
case. Now, how different! It is whispered 
that Geraldine will divulge the names of many 
co-respondents; and that Lou will retaliate in 
some manner or other. Wait and see. 


HERE is a new film problem to face. 

Should gum chewing in picture theaters 
be silent? The other day a woman in a 
Chicago theater had a man arrested because 
she said he cracked his gum so loudly she 
couldn’t hear the music. That revives the 
old question, ‘Do you go to see the picture, 
or do you go to hear the music?” 


BRICKBAT from a British critic is 

aimed at American sub-titles. “‘G. K. 
Chesterton, upon first seeing Broadway at 
night, said, ‘It would be a wonderful sight for 
a man who had never learned to read.’ The 
same could be said of the majority of American 
moving pictures.” 


ORIS RANKIN BARRYMORE has 

obtained a divorce from Lionel Barrymore, 
the brother of Ethel and John. The custody 
of their only child was given to Mrs. Barry- 
more. 

For a long time the Lionel Barrymores were 
held up as models of happy married life in the 
theater. They appeared together on the 
stage and on the screen— The Copperhead”’ 
was one of their pictures. Of late, Lionel 
Barrymore has confined his activities to 
pictures entirely. His distinguished family 
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is said to have taken Doris Rankin’s side in 
the affair. Rumor links Irene Fenwick’s 
name with the actor’s. 


UCH a sacrifice for art! Lady Diana Man- 

ners shaved her eye brows to mere shadows 
of their former selves so as to look more like 
Queen Elizabeth. She’s playing the Virgin 
Queen in a picture being made by Blackton 
in England. Think of that! 


AULINE FREDERICK has left her latest 

husband. Her romance with her second 
cousin, Dr. Charles B. Rutherford, of Seattle, 
Wash., was shorter than her two previous 
adventures in matrimony. Shortly after the 
ceremony, the Rutherfords came to the much- 
publicised parting of the ways: Pauline came 
east to star on the stage in “The Guilty One,” 
leaving her Beverly Hills mansion in charge 
of her uncle and aunt; and Dr. Rutherford 
went back to Seattle. And neither of them 
will say a word about it. 


Hey should really read over these blurbs 
before sending them out. Of Cecil de 
Mille’s latest, ‘‘ Adam’s Rib,” it is announced 
that ‘“‘there are some surprising scenes includ- 
ing a view of the Natural History Museum 
filled with thirty-foot skeletons of old monsters, 
and the Chicago Board of Trade.” 


CENSOR has written a scenario and 

called it, “Frivolity; or, When a Woman 
Reaches Forty.” And Preferred Pictures has 
bought it. Now, if he is a conscientious 
censor— 


LLIAM POWELL, who coughed his 

way to fame in “Spanish Love” on the 
stage, has been spending most of his time 
making pictures. He has a new part which 
requires an amazing set of whiskers. The 
whiskers are supplemented by an astonishing 
coiffure—considered very elegant at the time 
of the story in progress of filming, but some- 
what passe today. And Mr. Powell’s hair 
and whiskers were grown especially for the 
role. 

One morning he took the subway to the 
studio. There were two girls across the aisle. 
They stared at him, whispered, and then 
burst into vulgar laughter. They giggled and 
whispered and giggled again. Mr. Powell is 
a composed young man, but firally he could 
stand it no longer. He left his seat, bowed, 
and spoke to them in his most polished ac- 
cents. “‘My dear young ladies, I don’t 
blame you for wondering how I got this way. 
But I can’t help it, and I must ask your 
indulgence. I have to wear them—I’m an 
actor, trying to earn an honest living.” 


E dislike to disillusion you, but should 

you happen to witness a superb exhibi- 
tion of ear-wiggling on the screen in the future, 
don’t give the actor too much credit for his 
splendid performance. Because all the while, 
someone was behind him applying drumsticks 
to make his ears behave like that. 

The funny part of it is that the actor isn’t 
really an actor, but just the friend of a rich 
friend of someone’s in the company. He 
played a small part and it was required that 
he wiggle his ears. Surely, he had at least 
that one little accomplishment? No. But 
after the picture was shown, he had an offer. 
He made ready to accept, all thrilled over the 
own of continuing to be an actor, when he 
earned that he was wanted because of his 
unique, wonderful ability to wiggle his ears! 


DIck BARTHELMESS is in Jack Barry- 
more’s shoes. 

You can believe this because it’s literally 
correct. The eminent Mr. Barrymore turned 
over to the almost-equally-eminent Mr. 
Barthelmess his specially built shoes, which 
served him in “ Peter Ibbetson” on the stage, 
and in other successes. They are made of the 
softest leather, with a very high heel, so con- 
structed that it looks like the ordinary heel, 
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That Flavor 


which most oat grains lack 


. Liga is why oat lovers all over the world send for Quaker 
ats. 

Many years ago we decided to make a super-grade of oats. 
We named it Quaker Oats. 

This brand was flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. Most oat grains were discarded as puny 
and insipid. ; 

A bushel of choice oats yields but ten pounds of these deli- 
cious flakes. 

We sent them wherever oat lovers lived, and people flocked 
by millions to this brand. Now mothers of some fifty nations 
send overseas to get it. 

This brand is ever at your door. 

It costs but one-half cent per dish. 

Just remember when you order oats how much it means to 
get Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


Why children need oats 


The oat is the greatest food that grows. It supplies 16 needed elements, 
and is almost a complete food. 

Every mineral zrowing children need is found in oats. 

The energy they need is there — 1810 calories per pound. 

ne same children lack some needed elements because they don’t get oats 
enough. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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Mae Murray entertains Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford at her California studio, where 


she was making “Jazzmania.” 


What a difference between the girl who married 


into the family of the flivver billions, and the rich young lady with a tiara and all 
the trimmings as visualized by Miss Murray! 


but in reality three inches higher. Richard 
was also presented with the costume Barry- 
more wore as Peter. You'll sce it on the hero 
of “The Bright Shawl.” 


HEY are telling an amusing story of a 

certain Famous Players director working 
in the East and Adolph Zukor. It seems that 
the director borrowed $400,000 worth of 
jewels from Cartier, the Fifth Avenue jeweler, 
paying ten per cent, or $40,000, for a week’s 
use. When they broke the news to Mr. 
Zukor they say he even forgot Rodolph 
Valentino for the moment. Later on, there 
were some amusing incidents at the studio, 
when a squad of six detectives appeared from 
Cartier’s to guard the loaned gems. It re- 
quired a detail of studio workers to keep them 
from getting in front of the camera when the 
whole $400,000 worth of jewelry was draped 
about a certain celluloid beauty. 


F you want to see Leatrice Joy blush, ask 

her whether or not Bill Hart has seen ‘“‘ Man- 
slaughter.” It all came about this way. Mr. 
Hart met the fair Leatrice for the first time in 
New York recently. In the course of con- 
versation he admitted that he had never seen 
her on the screen. Miss Joy seemed so sur- 
prised at this astounding fact that Bill decided 
to tease her by pretending that he had never 
even heard of her before. 

“You say you worked for Mr. de Mille?” 
he queried doubtfully. 

“T played the lead in ‘ Manslaughter’,’”’ Miss 
Joy informed him icily. 

“Well, well,” mused Bill. 

Leatrice could stand no more. “I'll take 
you to see ‘Manslaughter’ right now, since you 
seem to doubt me,” she declared angrily. 

With two or three other members of the 
party, all of whom were in on the joke, Bill 
and Leatrice clambered into a taxi and drove 
up and down the dazzling miles of Broadway 
in search of her picture. Nowhere was it being 
shown. Finally Bill suggested that they in- 
quire of Hugo Reisenfeld at the Rialto where 
the next showing would take place in New 
York. Leatrice, cramped and half frozen, 
agreed. The weary party piled out of the 
taxi and into the Rialto. There Bill hunted 
up Reisenfeld, instructed him what to say, 
and ushered him out to meet Leatrice. 
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“Mr. Reisenfeld,”’ chattered the shivering 


Leatrice, desperately, “Where is ‘Man- 
slaughter’ playing in New York?” 
Reisenfeld, enjoying the joke hugely 


shrugged his shoulders, and frowned wearily. 
“My dear young lady,” he answered in a bored 
manner, “Ze next showing of zat picture take 
place in—let me see—six weeks’ time—at a 
leetle theater on the Lower East Side. Wait, 
I will give you ze exact address.” 

But the proud Leatrice had fled. 


HEY say that the old Lubin plant, in 
Philadelphia, is now a pants factory. 
There’s been so much talk of the coat and suit 
business and its not too distant connection to 
the Motion Picture industry, that the above 


mentioned fact seems rather like poetic 
justice! 
ILL HART swung off the California 


Limited on Christmas Eve, and he brought 
with him from Gotham Town the most 
exquisite six-carat diamond pendant for Sister 
Mary that even blase Hollywood has seen in a 
long time. Bill had a dreadful time bringing 
the precious gem across the continent. The 
only place where he felt it was really safe was 
in his hip pocket, and if anyone thinks that a 
bulky jewel case in the hip pocket tends 
toward ease and comfort ona transcontinental 
journey, just let him try it. Never again, he 
declares, will he escort a diamond on a personal 
appearance tour. 

This year will see the Westerner back on the 
screen—under Paramount, no doubt, as before 
—and his friends are rejoicing in his decision to 
come back. We doubt that there is another 
actor in Hollywood who commands the respect 
and loyalty of the film colony that Bill Hart 
inspires. 


NE of our very well known male stars, who 

has a habit of taking himself and his work 
ultra-seriously, was discussing Richard Bar- 
thelmess’ emotional transitions. 

“Ves,” said this star, “yes, the boy has a 
lot of promise. I think some day he'll be a 
really great artist. I’m sure he will. Of course, 
he is very young and he still has much to learn. 
For instance, I don’t believe at present he can 
do more than double transitions. No, I really 
don’t believe he can do more than double 














transitions. While I can do triple and quad- 
ruple transitions and often do, very often.” 


EN is a film star not a film star? Wher 
he (or she) is a landowner, evidently. 
The stellar lights of Hollywood have long 
railed against unscrupulous landlords of the 
Los Angeles suburb who have forced the poor 
dears to pay exorbitant prices for apartments 
and bungalows. It was a shame, they de- 
clared. Whenever a greedy landowner beheld 
a celebrity of the films straggling wearily up to 
his doorbell with a “For Rent” ad column in 
his hand, said landowner immediately tacked 
a price on his property that would knock one 
for a row of Kleig lights. 

And yet... 

A certain famous feminine star who recently 
closed her attractive home out Beverly Hills 
way when she felt the lure of New York and the 
footlights calling her, graciously offered to rent 
her property to Ernest Lubitsch, the German 
director, for $2,000 per month. All this trans- 
pired, of course, while Lubitsch was in New 
York, at a time when Hollywood was as little 
known to him as Berlin is to a great many of 
us. A reasonable rental for the lady’s property 
would have been $600 a month. Well, she 
didn’t get the $2,000 from Lubitsch, but there 
are some fair-minded members of the film 
colony who rather resent that she tried. The 
one consolation is that she herself is not an 
American. 


HARLES RAY’S production of “The 

Courtship of Miles Standish” will be one 
of the most amazing mechanical productions 
yet offered on the screen. 


The majority of the sequence on board the 
“Mayflower”’ during its 102-day voyage across 
the stormy Atlantic is being filmed in the 
studio. 


The Mayflower and a good sized ocean have 
been built, the ship resting on a tremendous 
steel ball-and-socket arrangement, which gives 
it the necessary motion. Also, smaller sections 
have been built with the same construction. 


I saw a scene filmed the other day, where 
John Alden rescues a servant who has fallen 
overboard, and though it takes considerable to 
thrill me on a motion picture set, the kick was 
so great that tears ran down my face. The 
reproduction of a storm, with great propellers 
making a hurricane on the water-washed decks, 
four tanks of eight tons of water each dashes on 
the cement and being thrown over the sides of 
the little vessel like giant waves, the crash of 
rain from the overhead pipes and the wallowing 
decks that tipped from side to side were so 
realistic that your heart stood still as you 
watched Ray struggling over the sides with a 
man on his back. We will try to show a 
picture of it next month. 


EW YEAR’S EVE was very quiet in the 
Los Angeles picture colony. 

The Cocoanut Grove at the Ambassador, of 
course, drew a large number of screen celebri- 
ties, including the whole Talmadge family. 
Joe Schenck, Norma Talmadge, Constance 
Talmadge, Mr. and Mrs. Buster Keaton 
(Natalie Talmadge) and Mrs. Talmadge. 
Frank Mayo and his wife, Dagmar Godowsky, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Leonard (Mae 
Murray) were there, and Claire Windsor, in 
silver, surrounded by a group of very collegiate 
looking young men. King and Florence Vidor, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Douglas MacLean, Eleanor 
Boardman, Gloria Swanson and many other 
famous people were among the dancing 
throngs. 

The Writers Club in Hollywood also had a 
merry party. At one table were Louis Sherwin 
and Mary Miles Minter. (It seems quite a 
revolution to see Mary actually smoking a 
cigarette through a long holder in public that 
way.) Jeanie McPherson and Charles -de 
Roche, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Roberts had a 
“ringside” table, and as the clock struck 





| 


twelve they celebrated New Year by a devoted 
kiss. 
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The Price 


Of pretty teeth—Just film removed 


Millions have found a delightful way to 
beautify the teeth. You see the results now 
wherever you look—in teeth you envy, 
maybe. 

Perhaps no other creation ever did so 
much to enhance women’s beauty. Or to 
bring about a better dental era. You owe 
yourself the test we offer here. 


That dingy film 


You can feel your teeth now coated with 
a viscous film. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it. Then it forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 

Most teeth had film-coats under old 
methods, for old tooth pastes do not 
effectively fight film. Tooth troubles were 
constantly increasing, for film is their major 
cause. 

Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few people, under old methods, 
escaped those fifm-caused troubles. 


New methods found 


To meet that situation dental science 
searched for ways to fight film. Two ways 
were finally discovered. One acts to curdle 
film, one to remove it, and without any 
harmful scouring. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 
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Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
These two great film combatants were em- 
bodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. Now careful people of some fifty 
nations employ it, largely by dental advice. 


Found other needs 


Modern research also found two other 
things essential. So Pepsodent multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold power to 
these great natural tooth-protecting agents. 


A delightful test 


You will find a test delightful. And it 
will probably lead to life-long benefits, both 
for you and yours. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. The results will amaze and delight 
you. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 705, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 
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and charm 
of youth 


What more engaging than women 
who, far into middle life, still retain 
the radiance, the freshness and the 
charm of their youth? 

Why are such women the rare 
exception rather than the rule? 

Simply because of the prevalence 
of wrong eating habits! 

The greatest menace to the 
health, beauty and vigor of Ameri- 
can women lies in the food they eat. 
Too many foods are entirely devoid 
of a precious element without which 
you cannot have strength, vitality, 
firm tissues or clear, youthful skin. 

To supply this deficiency, eat 
Yeast Foam Tablets. They are the 
richest known source of an element 
you need. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are whole, 
selected, dried yeast. Easy to take; 
they keep and they don’t cause gas. 

Get them from your druggist; eat 
them regularly and see how much 
better you look and feel. 


Yeast Foam 


Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
Send for LARGE FREE SAMPLE 














Name 








Alddress 












Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| HARLES CHAPLIN is going to make a 
record. He has made several, but this one 

is the kind that can easily be broken by any- 
| body. In other words, the comedian is going 
| to become a phonograph star as well as 
celluloid. He has contracted to make one 
record, for which he is to receive $10,000 and 
ten per cent royalty on each record sold. He 
may talk, sing, or play—whatever he chooses. 
Charlie can be as funny in person as he can be 
on the screen when he elects to impersonate 
famous actors, or do bits of characterization. 


A NINETEEN year old Italian lad managed 
to engage the metropolitan attention for a 
whole day. He looks like Rodolph Valentino. 
Unfortunately, he attempted to establish a 
brotherly relationship with Rodolph, obtaining 
engagement at a studio as Antonio Valentino. 
His engagement didn’t last long after Rodolph’s 
lawyer had discovered the misrepresentation. 


HE dressing room Dorothy Gish has been 

occupying once belonged to a very tem- 
| peramental blonde star. It has all the signs of 
the zodiac and all the colors of the rainbow in 
its studied interior; and on the door, crowding 
a silhouette of the ex-occupant, are six or seven 
stars. Dorothy, being the most level-headed 
young person in pictures, modestly suggests 
that if she occupies the room very long, it is 
only fair that she should have at least three 
of the stars removed. 

There is a general studio telephone directly 
outside the door. When it rings, and Dorothy 
happens to be passing, she stops to answer. 
Pretty soon you'll see her go humbly to a stage- 
hand or an electrician or an assistant director 
and say, “Mr. So-and-So, you’re wanted on 
the telephone.” And she’s been a star long 
enough to know better, too. 
te LL some one kindly tell me,” as 
Richard Carle used to sing, why in the 
jumping gelatines, all French and Belgium 
flappers wear capes? And no hats. And why 
all small-town maidens invariably adorn them- 
selves in fluffy organdies, no matter what the 
season? 


LFRED LUNT, who created “Clarence” 
on the stage, has just made his first motion 
icture. He’s the hero in “ Back Bone’’—and 
e has been having the time of his life. Alfred, 
who has that boyish quality which will pro- 
bably do much to endear him to lady audiences, 
has a chance to dress up in doublet and hose, 
and fight duels, and make love in the grand 
| manner—whatever that is. 
| He was so keen about it that even after the 
director would tell him he was through for the 
day, he would sneak back to the studio to 
watch them work. And when his wife, Lynne 
Fontaine, was in town for only a week from 
her “ Dulcy” tour, he dragged her to the studio 
every day; and they would stand and watch, 
fascinated, the cameras and the lights and 
everything. Remember, it was his first picture. 





| 


NEWSPAPER woman came to see William 

e Mille, to get his statement in a Christ- 

mas story to include the expensive Christmas 
gifts given by famous film people. 

Mr. de Mille regarded her meditatively for a 
moment, and then said, ‘Well, as a matter of 
fact we don’t go in for expensive Christmas 
gifts. That’s a funny thing to be writing about 
anyway. Who thinks up ideas like that for 
stories?” 

The woman blushed, disclaimed all responsi- 
bility, and said she didn’t think it was much 
good either but she couldn’t think of anything 
else. 

“H—mm,” said William, “I can think of a 
great Christmas story and it’s one I haven’t 
seen mentioned around Christmas time for 
years.” 

“Oh, Mr. de Mille, what is it?” begged the 
reporter. 

“Why don’t you write a story about the fact 
|that Christmas is the birthday of Christ?” 
‘asked Mr. de Mille seriously. 
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AZIMOVA, having launched her “Salome”’ 

on its Broadway career—heralded by the 
brightest electric lights the street has ever 
seen; Marion Davies’ “When Knighthood was 
in Flower” was advertised in letters just as 
large, but Alla’s are a flaming red—has opened 
her new play, “ Dagmar,” with Charles Bryant, 
her husband, as the leading man. 

Some wag looked it and remarked: “This 
isn’t the Great White Way any more—it’s the 
red light district.” 

She sent the Moscow Art Theater some 
flowers for their American premiere. Morris 
Gest, who introduced the Theater and the 
Chauve-Souris to Broadway, asked her what 
she wrote on the card. 

“From your ex-super,” replied Nazimova. 


RS. MONTE BLUE has filed suit for 

divorce from her actor husband. Their 
married life, it seems, has been short and quite 
hectic, and Mrs. Blue thinks everything would 
be better if they were both free. 


LEO DE MERODE! Remember the 
name? If you don’t, your mother may. 
She was once celebrated as a dancer and as the 
reputed favorite of old King Leopold of 
Belgium. That was more years ago than it is 
polite to enumerate. Anyway, although she 
was never a great beauty, and although her 
dancing never set the world on fire, Cleo was 
famous. She dressed her hair in an unusual 
fashion, drawn low—some said because a 
jealous admirer had chopped off her pretty 
little pink ears in a fit of rage. Of recent years 
she has been teaching dancing to smart young 
Parisiennes. And just the other day she 
emerged from obscurity to protest against an 
impersonation of her in one of Mae Murray’s 
pictures. Mae, she says, calls herself Cleo in a 
photoplay—presumably ‘Peacock Alley”— 
and does a dance which Cleo indignantly 
refuses to be responsible for. Says Mlle. de 
Merode: “I have heard that this wretched film 
showed me dancing as I have never danced in 
my life. I was shown as dancing half unclad, 
whereas I always was a classical dancer.” 
Cleo appealed to the French court to forbid 
the film to be shown in France. The dear, good 
judge said she was right; and so her reputation 
has been saved. 
We wonder if Mae ever heard of Cleo. 


OBYNA RALSTON is Harold Lloyd’s new 
leading lady. 

She is following in the footsteps of such 
illustrious ladies as Bebe Daniels and Mildred 
Davis, but we have an idea she will go just as 
far as they did. 

Jobyna looks like Madge Bellamy, but she 
has a strength and hard-working ability that 
Miss Bellamy lacks. 

Mildred is to make some pictures of her own 
for B. P. Schulberg. It remains to be seen 
whether Mildred is star material or not. 

But though she has left Harold profession- 
ally, she certainly hasn’t left him personally. 
They are together more than ever and wedding 
bells really seem to be pealing in the distance. 


E football classic of the West, played on 
New Year’s Day at the Pasadena stadium 
between University of Southern California and 
Penn State, drew a large crowd of motion 
picture celebrities. 

Mae Murray wore a coat of white Persian 
lamb, and a big white hat, draped with a 
gorgeous lace veil. In her box with Miss 
Murray and her husband, Bob Leonard, were 
Dagmar Godowsky, in a black caracul coat and 
a cloth of gold tam, and her husband, Frank 
Mayo. Blanche Sweet and Dorothy Dalton, 
both in smart sport outfits with sweaters and 
crush hats of tan, were in a box with Raoul 
Walsh. .Lon Chaney and his wife and son, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Stewart, Colleen Moore and 
John McCormick (not the tenor), Harold 
Lloyd and Mildred Davis, Ruth Roland, the 
Talmadges and Larry Semon were there. 
Claire Windsor was particularly lovely in a 
short coat of moleskin over a gown of mole- 

















Arthur S. Friend is a lawyer who went 
into pictures. He is now president of 
Distinctive, and a producer who really 
has a hand in the production of his films. 
He works harder than any member of his 
companies. George Arliss is one of 
Distinctive’s stars 


colored crepe de chine. And Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyn Reynolds (Kathleen O’Connor) and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Lloyd formed a party. 
Kathleen wore a big green picture hat and a 
marvelous new wrap of sables. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jesse Lasky also had a box party. 


AE MURRAY and Bob Leonard, having 

decided to make another picture in Cali- 
fornia, have taken a beautiful home in Holly- 
wood for the summer. 


Miss Murray isn’t at all crazy about Holly- 
wood, but she says if she has to live out here at 
least she must have a home. 


OM FORMAN is living at the Writers 

Club nowadays. 

He and his wife, Mary Mersh, are definitely 
separated, but no divorce proceedings have 
been started as yet. 


N extremely profitable business has been 
pened in Hollywood by an enterprising 
young widow who, left with three young 
children, had no way of earning her living. 
This young woman rented a large house, and 
there she buys from all the motion picture 
stars their used wardrobes. All the stars have 
many beautiful gowns, furs and hats which 
they wear in a picture once, or which they have 
appeared in in public a few times and cannot 
wear again. 
These the young merchant sells to maids and 
matrons of Los Angeles and Hollywood, and 
makes a very fair profit for herself. 


"THE vogue of the costume picture continues. 
Dick Barthelmess is to do a story of the 
Cromwell period by Beulah Marie Dix, follow- 
ing his “‘The Bright Shaw!.” 


RETTY soon Hollywood will have to get 

out a blue book of peerages, there are so 
many European nobles acting in pictures out 
there. 


The latest arrival to wear a coronet is the | 


Countess Editha de Baumont, who has come 
direct from Berlin, where she appeared in a 
couple of German productions. Accompanying 
her was a handsome youth, six years of age, her 
son. 

They say she has come to take Pola Negri’s 
place. The Count de Rochefort announced he 
was coming to take Valentino’s. 

We like the way these nobles blow in. 
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This wonderful 
package is only 25°! 


Y its daintiness and completeness the new 
Armand Week-end Package has won the 
heart of every woman who has seen it. It 
can be tucked snugly away into suitcase or 
bag for the week-end or overnight trip. And 
it enables you to look your best every minute 
of your visit. This wonderful package con- 
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: tains more than a week-end’s supply of 
>, Armand Cold Cream Powder—that soft, dry, 
x wonderfully adhering powder made with a 
», base of cold cream. Then there’s a box of 
K | ; Armand Bouquet, another of Armand Rose; 
5 ?, a tiny box of rouge; Armand cold cream, 
15 » vanishing cream, talcum, a little cake of soap 
Rf i and the Armand “Creed of Beauty.” 
| « All for 25c! You will find this adorable 
al package convenient for the office, too. Fill 
y A in the attached coupon, send 25c and yours 
i a will start on its way to you immediately. 
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Science proves the danger | 
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= of bleeding gums 


EDICAL science proves that un- 

healthy gums cause serious ail 
ments. ask suffering from Pyorrhea 
(a disease of the gums) often suffer 
from other ills, souk as rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous disorders or weak- 
ened vital organs. These ills have ; 
been traced in many cases to the «am 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in [es 
pockets about the teeth. 




























Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It begins with 
tender and bleeding gums. Then 
the gums recede, the teeth decay 
loosen and fall out, or must be ex 
tracted to rid the system of the | 
infecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Guard your healthand your 
teeth. Keep Pyorrhea away. V isit 
your dentist often for teeth and 
gum inspection, and make daily 
use of Forhan’s For the Gums. @ 


Forhan’s For the Gums will > 
prevent Pyorrhea — or check its 
progress—if used consistently. 
Ordinary dentifricescannot do |* 
this. Forhan’s will keep the [ 
gums firm and healthy, the [4 
teeth white and clean. J 


35c and 60c tubes in U. S| 


and Canada. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. 


FORHAN Co, f 


ew Yor 


Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
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L. D. Kunkil took in $708.00 
in September from 4 Box Ball 
a Alleys. Can’t you do 


as well 


You can make more money , faster and easier 
with Box Ball Bowling than in any other 
way. Wehelp you start £ yourself, Perman- 
ent business, big profits, small expense. 


Box Ball Bowling is a facinating game — 
fine exercise and sport for everybody. Every 
person in town will pay you to play. Games 
are played fast. All you do is take in money. 

Alleys are automatic—no helpers necessary. 

Install two or more Box Ball Bowling Allicys 
in a vacant store room and start on the road to 
independence. Little money required. We 
show you how to make money. We take your 
payments as you carn. Start now. This is the 
opportunity of a lifetime! 


Box Ball Bowling Pays! 


Easy to Start— Write Today 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
3115 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Wane enjoying his enforced rest Rodolph 
Valentino has been writing his life story 
for PHotoptay, an article for the Bookman, 
turning the camera crank for a fashion show, 
dancing with Natacha for the good of the 
Actors’ Equity Benefit, talking over the radio, 
etc., etc. 

“Who says a man can’t work?” 
Rudie. “He can’t do anything else.” 


moans 


AS “The Bohemian Girl” ever appeared 
upon the screen before? We wonder. 
Because, just now, it’s about to make an ap- 
pearance on Broadw ay with a whole flock of 
English settings and a glittering cast headed by 
Gladys Cooper (noted beauty of the London 
stage), Ivor Novello and Constance Collier. 
And, last but far from least, the world-loved 
Ellen Terry—who is making her screen debut. 


ANEW leading lady is about to join the 
Richard Walton Tully-First National 
forces. She’s very young, and very beautiful 
and very—French. Mr. Tully saw her while in 
Paris, and sent back such enthusiastic wires 
that he was cabled to sign her up, at once, on a 
long time contract. We have been wondering 
for some time why these Latin importations 
have been all masculine? All Ramons and 
Rodolphs and Georges and the like! We have 
not heard the name of the young lady but we 
do know that her screen tests arriving in this 
country have thrown the First National offices 
into something of a flurry. 


OBODY seems to be quite sure of the 
lucky man’s identity. There are hints and 
whispers and insinuations. But everybody 
seems to agree that wedding bells are going to 
ring very soon—and that Colleen Moore will 
wear the tulle veil and the orange blossoms. 


IEY say that old Bill Hart is going to 
follow the lead of Will Rogers, and rope his 
way into the Follies. Well, maybe he is. But 
he’s always looked so seriously upon life—take 
it from any of his closeups—that it’s hard to 
see him, even in imagination, surrounded by 
Broadway’s finest. One wonders what sort of 
a réle he would play? 


UDIE VALENTINO may be the greatest 
lover on the screen, but George Stewart 
isn’t so bad off. He’s the brother of Anita, you 
know, and just about the most celebrated beau 
of Hollywood. Young, handsome and debonair, 
George has been the cynosure of Hollywood’s 
fair eyes. We can’t enumerate them all, but 
we believe Patsy Ruth Miller is the latest to 
approve of George. The young scion of the 
house of Stewart, upon the advice of his sister, 
has started his career by serving in Christie 
comedies. Anita believes that the swift-two- 
reeling comedies offer the best school for stars. 


OROTHY KNAPP, one of the entrants in 

the New Faces Contest, has been gaining 
some well deserved publicity. For, in a recent 
contest in Madison Square Garden, she was 
judged—by a jury of noted artists and 
sculptors—to be the most beautifully formed 
young woman in America. Her official title 
just now is that of “‘The Modern Venus.” 


ND now they’ve taken to burning hotels to 
make a Harry Carey holiday! This time 
it’s a twenty-eight room wooden structure that 
stood on the edge of the Mojave desert. The 
fire was started by dynamite and it took two 
whole days to put it out—once it got started. 


R. CHARLES M. SHELDON, the 

author of “‘In His Steps” —which holds the 
record sale of twenty-two million copies—is 
planning to produce the book as a motion 
picture. Two of the largest companies are 
talking with him about production rights, but 
Dr. Sheldon says that he will not allow the 
picture to be made unless he may personally 
supervise the making of the continuity, and the 
choosing of the cast. “If a house were being 














built to my plan,” says Dr. Sheldon, “I’d want 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


to choose my own builders, and watch their 
work, wouldn’t I? I'd be foolish if I didn’t. 
I’4 want to know something about the 
plasterers and the painters. Well, I feel the 
same way about my book!” 

After all, isn’t Dr. Sheldon right? Isn’t it 
natural for an author to be interested in what 
happens to his brain child? Hergesheimer was 
interested in the fate of “‘Tol’able David,” and 
as a result a splendid picture, the best picture 
of the year, was made. When there are more 
combinations of author, star and director there 
will be better pictures. And not before! 


NIA NALDI says that May McAvoy is 
her favorite actress. ‘‘That child,” she 
says, “has everything—youth, beauty, and an 
unusual dramatic gift. And, added to that, a 
sense of delicacy that makes her smallest char- 
acterization lovely!” 


ALCOLM MACGREGOR is now Ethel 

Clayton’s leading man. We’ve always 
liked Ethel Clayton, so we can’t help envying 
Malcolm—not only for the ladder rung that 
he’s climbed! 


Wat JE filming scenes of “Where the Pave- 
ment Ends” on the island of New Provi- 
dence in the Bahamas, Rex Ingram decided to 
shoot a few feet of the native fire dance, for 
which the island is celebrated. 

But New Providence has evidently caught 
the reform wave. Dancing is only permitted 
on Tuesday and Friday. Mr. Ingram hap- 
pened in on a Saturday and was leaving on 
Monday. However, certain of the obliging 
colored folk offered to stage a special party out 
in the bushy wilderness at midnight on Sunday. 

With ten of the negro dancers in his car, the 
rest proceeding ahead, Rex motored to the 
secluded spot in the middle of the island. There 
he found some hundred colored gentlemen and 
ladies lined up alongside the road, and at each 
end of the line were dark detectives on bicycles. 

It seems that in New Providence there is 
nothing so popular as playing detective, and 
all the negroes act the réle by self-appointment. 

Beholding the symbols of the law, Rex and 
his ten prize dancers took flight, swiftly pur- 
sued by the black Sherlocks. Disgusted with 
his réle of flying Eliza, Rex stopped the car, 
leaped out and started chasing the detectives, 
who, in their turn, fled off into the darkness. 

Another attempt was made to hold the dance 
in town on Monday. This time the city police 
broke on to the lot. 

Mr. Ingram’s dictum is, “If you want to find 
Puritans go to the Bahamas.” 


[HERE | will be no more motion pictures 
shown in the death house at Sing Sing. 
Formerly films were shown on a miniature 
screen before an execution to take the mur- 
derers’ minds off the impending ordeal. But 
only three caged prisoners could see the screen 
at one time, and the thing was abandoned. 
Now the phonograph is the only diversion. 


Orr English correspondent sends us the 
program of an enterprising exhibitor of 
Manchester who, in an estimable effort to 
make everybody feel at home in his theater, 
has on his bill both “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
and “‘The Love Lyrics of India.” 


[MAGINE a lovely, rich room, filled with 
colorful things of the East, with a high-born 
Chinese woman in vivid robes and a courtly 
gentleman of long ago bending over her hand— 

All right. And then try to imagine a gaudy 
mural of a coach-and-four of a far different era, 
apparently about to crash from the wall above 
into the room. It happens in all studios. A 
relic of a set long since torn down, destroying 
all the illusion of the scene being made. But 
then you won’t get even a glimpse of that on 
the screen. 


BEBE DANIELS is working night and day 
on her new feature, Edith Wharton’s 
“Glimpses of the Moon.” She has scarcely a 





























You know him as Nigel Barrie. But we 
have heard that he is more—oh, much 
more than that. Really he is Nigel 
Cholmeley Jones, scion of a smart New 
York family. He adopted the name of 
Barrie for professional purposes. Before 
entering films, he danced with Joan 
Sawyer 


moment for rest. Perhaps the hardest part of 
her work is changing from gown to gown, for in 
this production she wears more elaborate and 
expensive and charming frocks than she has 
ever worn before. And surely that’s going 
some! 


ANIEL CARSON GOODMAN has just 

released a picture called ““What’s Wrong 
With the Woman?” and now he’s working on 
another called ‘Has the World Gone Mad?” 
Perhaps one question answers another. Per- 
haps not! That boy can please the exhibitors 
with his titles anyhow. 


ACKIE COOGAN has signed a contract 

with Metro. Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks wanted him to join their United 
Artists organization, which they contemplate 
expanding to include the production of 
features by eight or nine of the leading artists. 

“Freedom from machine-made pictures,” 
will be the significant slogan of the new 
organization. 

They made Jackie an offer of $500,000 in cash 
and sixty per cent of the profits of the first four 
pictures, but it didn’t go through. It was 
four years ago that the little Irish boy 
was receiving $75 a week. 


ROMANCE was sadly shattered when 
Phillip W. Masi, assistant to Robert G. 
Vignola in directing the Marion Davies pic- 
tures, died of appendicitis recently. He was 
engaged to marry Belle Bennett, an actress 
formerly in films and now appearing in stock. 


CCORDING to news from the coast, 

Roscoe Arbuckle has started work in a new 
two-reel comedy. His “come back” has been 
staged with the financial assistance of San 
Francisco men and Gavin McNab, the attorney 
who defended him in his three trials. Molly 
Malone, who used to appear opposite the 
rotund comedian, will play with him in his 
return picture, which will require six weeks to 
film and will cost $75,000. 


AMON NAVARRO may be a Metro star. 

r he may do “Ben Hur.” Or he may 

remain with the Rex Ingram company. At 

any rate the young Mexican is making himself 

popular whether there is a camera to record 
his smiles or not. 
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You wouldn’t have 


blamed her either 


HE was left a widow 

when she was thirty- 
five. Her husband’s estate 
was quite a substantial 
one, and not being a busi- 
ness woman she was nat- 
urally glad to find her 
affairs left in the hands of 
a very good attorney—a 
young lawyer with whom 
her husband had done 
much of his business. 

Various complications of 
the estate required her to be 
in this attorney’s office quite 
often; there were many de- 
tails to dispose of from time 
to time. 

Then suddenly, for some 
reason or other, she an- 
nounced to her friends that 
this attorney was no longer 
handling her affairs. He was 
a rising young rian in his pro- 
fession, and enjoyed an excel- 
lent standing. The abrupt 
change in her dealings to the 
office of a much less known 
lawyer puzzled every one, 
and there was really quite a 
lot of talk about it. No one 
could understand why. 
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Some men succeed in busi- 
ness in spite of halitosis. But 
many others are held back— 
often not knowing why. 

* * * 


Sometimes, of course, hali- 
tosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that 
requires professional advice. 
But usually—and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local con- 
dition that yields to the regu- 
lar use of Listerine as a 
mouth-wash and gargle. 

This halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. So the systematic use 
of Listerine this way puts you 
on the safe and polite side. 
You know your breath is 
right. Fastidious people ev- 
erywhere are making it a 
regular part of their daily 
toilet routine. 

Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of 
it. It has dozens of different 
uses as a safe antiseptic and 
has been trusted as such for 
half a century. Read the inter- 
esting booklet that comes with 
every bottle. — Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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Underarms 
as Lovely as Your Face! 


O roughness, no discoloration, when 

you raise your sleeveless arms to ad- 
just a lock of hair or to meet your part- 
ner’s hand held high in the dance. If you 
have ever suffered from using other depila- 
tories, X-Bazin will amaze you by its pain- 
lessness and complete safety! 


There is untold danger in experimenting— 
don’t take chances yourself, Buy X-Bazin, the 
French depilatory,sold always under a money- 
back guarantee—at all drug and department 
stores. soc and $1.coin the U.S. and Canada, 
Elsewhere: 75¢ and $1.50. 
Manufactured by Hall & Ruckel, Inc. 
Makers of Soxedont 
Send10c for sample and descriptive booklet. 
GEO. BORGFELDT &CO., Sole Distributors 
In the United States and Canada 

Dept. Bgr16th Street and Irving Place, N.Y. 


XBAZIN 


Dhe French way to remove hair 
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iNew Styles| 


& New York's charming Spring and Summer 
' Dresses and other valu- 
able Premiums may be 
yours without extra ex- 
pense. Just buy your 
every-day necessities,Pure 
Foods, Soaps, Toilet Ar- 
ticles, etc., direct from 
the Larkin Factories. 


GIVEN 
to YOU 


through the 
Larkin Plan 


Our new Spring Book 
pictures 1600 appealing 
Premiums, given to you 
with purchases of famous 
Larkin Products. Many 
new offers. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


FREE 


mS = MAIL COUPON TODAY gap 
Litthitt Co tac. Wwiliate, 4.1. 
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IN almost every film factory you run across a 
mature and dignified gentleman—almost 
always wearing full court dress—whom you are 
told is one of the “very few survivors of the 
old Daly stock company.” They speak of it in 
hushed tones, as if it had been a wreck, or 
something. 


HE Torrance brothers, Ernest and David, 

are rapidly becoming as cordially disliked as 
the Beery brothers, Noah and Wallace. 

Which means that the Torrances are steadily 
employed in pictures and getting rich. And 
| soon they are to sail for a visit to their native 
| Scotland. Ernest, who was the terrible villain 
| of “Tol’able David” and “Broken Chains,” 
used to be a light comedian in “The Night 
Boat” and other musical shows. 


EDWIN STEVENS died in his Hollywood 
home of pneumonia at the age of sixty. He 
was a distinguished actor on the stage, where 
he appeared with Henrietta Crosman and Ethel 
Barrymore, and created the title réle of ““The 
Devil.” Mr. Stevens had been in pictures for 
the past four years. He left a wife and two 
daughters. 


(VINCENT COLEMAN wears a broad grin 
these days. His new home, which he pre- 
sented to his youthful bride, is now entirely | 
free from encumbrances. He has just made the 
last payment on it. 


E Penn State football team which came 
west with their famous coach, Hugo 
Bezdek, to play University of Southern Cali- 
fornia on New Year’s Day, spent a day at the 
Lasky studio, and were admitted as a special 
favor to them to the set where Pola Negri was 
working. 

One of the young members of the publicity 
department regarded the big athletes as they 
stood in fascinated contemplation of the 
world’s premier vamp and murmured, “It 
might be a good idea to present this here Penn 
State team to Negri and then go out and bet a 
large wad of money on ER elagg 
| “It might,” said Hezi Tate, “but by the 
| time you got through introducing forty-seven 
young men to Pola Negri when she’s trying to 

work, you wouldn’t have strength enough to 
go out and place a bet.” 





URIEL McCORMICK seems to be bent 

na film career. The latest is that she has 

denied signing a contract with Joseph Schenck. 

But she manages to get herself talked about as 

a future film star. In fact, she must have more 

clippings in her scrap- -book even than sister 
Mathilde or step-mother Ganna. 


ONTE BLUE may be the screen’s 
“Deburau.” 

He has just signed a contract with a new 
company which has the screen rights to the 
Guitry play all tied up. And Monte, having 
been given the leading male réles in “ Brass” 
and “Main Street,”’ may reasonably be sup- 
posed to be scheduled for the part every 
celluloid actor is aching to play. Considering 
what he accomplished with Danton, Monte 
may be a wise selection. 





LLAN DWAN has been engaged by Para- 

mount to make a series of special produc- 
tions. His “‘Glimpses of the Moon”—the first 
Dwan picture after “Robin Hood”— made 
such a hit with the Famous Players-Lasky 
people that they decided not to let Dwan get 
away from them. His next production will be 
“Lawful Larceny,” featuring Hope Hampton. 


LL the old Triangle pictures—two thousand 

f them—are to be reissued. They include 
the dramas produced under Griffith and 
Thomas Ince supervision, starring the Gish 
girls, Douglas Fairbanks, William S. Hart, 
Ray, Bessie Barriscale, Dorothy 
Dalton and many others. And how the stars 
_| love to have their old pictures revived—oh, 
how they love it! 





















Pert 
The Waterproof Rouge 


Orange-colored, lasts allday 
ie is because Pert Rouge 


changes color as it touches 
ee skin — the bright orange 

lending to a lovely pink—that 
it is so natural looking. More- 


over, it is a cream rouge, and therefore 
prevents the enlargement of the pores. 
Pert lasts all day or evening; only 
cold cream or soap and water will 
remove it. 75c a jar. At drug and 
department stores. 

Send a dime for a generous sample. 
And for another dime, you will receive 
a sample of Winx, the ‘Liquid Lashlux, 
for darkening the lashes and making 
them appear heavier, 


ROSS COMPANY 
Makers of Winx, the Liquid Lashlux 


73 Grand Street 
New York 
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Paul L. Specht 
Director Paul 
Specht and His 








Orchestra. Easiest of wind instru- 
Hear his forty mentstoplay and oneof the 
In- most beauti You can 
strumentsin learn the scale in an hour’s 
Columbia tice and nous music ina 
Records. few weeks. ean take your 
‘ . placein a band within 90 days, if 
\) youdesire. Unrivaled for 


, eas. »church, lodge or 
5 schoo! ig demand foror- 
chestra dance music. 


& Free Trial yoo re.27 


ae without paying Jn-edvance, — 

Py it six days in y home, and try 
Y obligation. If perfectly sa satisfied, pay for 
a; on easy payments to suit your convenience. 


% of all pular phonograph records are 
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Saxophone Book Free After nearly 200 years’ 
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““BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 


2283 Buescher Biock ELKHART, INDIANA 


Sax Invented the Saxophone 


Buescher Perfected It 
LADIES’ AND GENTS" WIGS, TOUPEES 








220 So. State St., 








Co. 
Chicago, Ml. 


$1500 for a Story 


ECENTLY an American writer 
single short story. By learni 
dreams this woman has found 
tune. You can 
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to write, too. 
instruction will give you the training right in your own home 
during your spare time. Endor: by t writers ng 
London. 


thelate Jack ‘ klet “* H to Write.” 
boo! ow rr 
Write Today No ‘obligations —the Seckiet & ie free. 
Special offer now being made. Write Today—Now 
OOSIER INSTITUTE, Short rn 
Ft. Wayne, 
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ERE is a shampoo 

so pure, with such a 

snow-white abundant 

; lather that it is ideal for 
washing children’s hair. 


Wildroot Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo contains no- 
thing that can irritate 
even the tenderest scalp— 
and it leaves the hair so 
soft, fluffy and clean, with 
an ever-so-delicate fra- 
grance. 





Sold everywhere 








Today, companies engage artists to supervise 
their settings. Clifford Robinson, who devises 
the stage backgrounds for the Music Box 
Revues, has a contract with Distinctive to see 
to it that sets are correct in every detail. He 
has a firm architectural training and is besides 
an authority on period furniture. There will 
be little material left for the ““Why Do They 
Do It?” department if artists like Robinson 
persist in seeing to it that a Ming vase doesn’t 
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cE wasn’t so long ago that a few props, hur-| | 
T 


iedly flung together, constituted a “set.” 


worm its way into a Louis Quatorze room. 


ILL DUNCAN and his wife, Edith Johnson, 
have been in town. Bill completes his 











Vitagraph contract in March and he has been 
negotiating with two companies to return to 
serials. Both Pathe and Universal want him. 


LENN HUNTER wants to do “L’Aiglon.” 
But in the meantime he is stifling his 
ambitions and will do “‘ Merton of the Movies” 
on the screen. Charlie Chaplin is reported to 
have been interested in “Merton” for the 
movies, but the price was too high. 


ROMANCE rather extraordinary even 
among stars seems to have waned. Fora 
year it occupied the more or less casual atten- 
tion of the gossips, perhaps because of its 
refreshing naivete. A certain juvenile, engaged 
in making discreet stage love to an actress of 
the footlights—one old enough to be his 
mother—began to take his work very seriously. 
He became moody, distrait. He haunted 
the home of his goddess. At least six photo- 
graphs of her adorned the walls of his dressing 
room—all appropriately autographed. The 
fact that the star had a husband made no 
difference to the youthful adorer. A wire from 
her was sufficient to send him into the seventh 
heaven. It was all so sweet, so young, so 
fresh—if you know what we mean. Then came 
his rise to fame—he is now a bigger Broadway 
drawing card than the object of his tender ad- 
miration, due principally to the fact that he is 
appearing in a very successful play. And while 
he still declares the actress was his inspira- 
tion, he seems to be bearing up bravely under 
the strain of unrequited love. 


EACH class at Princeton University will have 
a four year film record. The students have 































































voted to authorize a committee to take 7,700 
feet of film each year as a history of class 
activities. Thus motion pictures will record 
the traditions, customs and campus life. Rah, 
rah, rah—Princeton! 


ENRY LEHRMAN, author of the famous 
“‘whisper in her ear” telegram in the 
Arbuckle affair, and who directs slapstick 
comedies in Hollywood, staged, with his wife, a 
little domestic drama the other day. The 
place was a Los Angeles street. The bone of 
contention was the Lehrman gasoline buggy. 
Henry wanted to ride in it, and Mrs. Lehrman 
did too. Evidently they had no wish to ride 
together. So they disputed, to such lengths 
that a policeman assisted them to finish their 
scrap in court. 
Mrs. Lehrman was formerly Jocelyn Leigh, a 
Follies girl. 


"THE latest graduate from musical comedy is 
Margaret Irving, who appears as a real 
actress in “M.A.R.S.” She isa piquant com- 
bination of the Anita Stewart of “The Wood 
Violet”? days, Norma Talmadge, Barbara La 
Marr, and several other celluloid beauties. 











[HE Capitol Theater in Manhattan proudly 
' 4 announces that its emergency staff, includ- | 
j ing hysicians and two trained nurses, gave | 
medical attention to 2,156 persons during 1922. | 
Did they succumb to the Capitol punishment | 
‘of such pictures as Goldwyn’s “Broken | 


| accompaniment failed to alleviate? 
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| Chains,” the horrors of which even the musical 


She fascinated 
HERE were other women at the 
dinner party — but he didn’t 

know it. 

The charm and loveliness of one 
beautiful girl took all his attention. 
He didn't realize it, but the secret 
of her attraction lay in her hair— 


soft, fluffy, full of radiance,—and 
charmingly arranged. 


She had found that Wildroot Hair 
Tonic brings out the hidden charm 
that is the key to loveliness for 
every woman. You can prove for 
yourself, that you, too, can bring 
out new charm. 


After your Wildroot shampoo, mas- 
sage Wildroot Hair Tonic into the 
scalp with your finger tips— Then 
notice the immediate results. 


Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N-Y. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 
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Beautiful, Slim, Appealin 
Dainty Ankles Can Be - 
Yours Quickly 


All PuorortaY readers can now have 
slim, beautiful ankles at the small and 
insignificant cost of $2.95. 
DELRAY ANKLE REDUCER 
Works While You Sieep 


Put them on when you go to bed. In the 
morning your an les are smaller. Re- 
duces and shapes the ankle and lower 
ealf to an size without the slightest 
pain Nothing to rub in or massage 
Applied and taken off as a glove. Use 

by society women and actresses every- 
where, and endorsed by medical pro- 
fession. Can be worn during the day 


with the heaviest silk stockings without 
detection. Order now at $2.95, but 
END mM 

Simply send us size of ankle and calf, 
and we will send you in plain envelope a 
pair of DelRay Ankle Reducers designed 
to shape your ankles to fairy slimness. 
Pay postman $2.95 plus a few ce 
age on arrival, and start reducing at 
once and painlessly You will notice 
results immediately. Retain your shapely 
ankles while bathing by wearing them. 

oT NOW. 


DELRAY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 41, 30 East 23rd St. 
New York City 











guired amount 
* Charmant *’ 





T)  CRormaat: 
TB Filled Pufts 


Just a tap and the puff yields the re- 


J Powder. 

muss, no bother. Send 80c « or 
three dimes) for one. Four Powder Filled 
Puffs and a handsome dressing table box 


—Special for $1.00. Specify shade white, 
flesh or rachel. 

CHARMANT COMPANY 
101 LB East Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 









of dainty, refreshing 
No waste, no 
tampe ( 
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WE are told—how true it is we don’t know 
that June Mathis lunched with Ben 
Turpin the other day and that Ben ate from 
the plate of Miss Mathis, believing it to be his 
own. 
Will Rogers says Ben should have starred in 
“East Is West.” 


MakyY CARR has been getting publicity 
lately which has caused her some annoy- 
ance. 

The papers have been reporting the matri- 
monial disagreements of Alexander Carr, the 
actor, and his wife, Mary, and have been 
mixing up Mary Carr, wife of Alexander, with 
Mary Carr, champion mother of the films. Our 
Mary is the mother of six, and she and her 
husband, William, are soon to celebrate their 
silver wedding anniversary. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Carr has left Fox to join 
J. Searle Dawley’s new company. She will be 
starred. 


OUISE HUFF is to appear on the stage 
soon in ‘Mary the Third,” a new comedy 
by Rachel Crothers. Her last screen réle was 
with Dick Barthelmess in “The Seventh Day.” 


HERE seems to be much contention about 
the fair Negri. 

On one side she is hailed as a beautiful 
and cultured lady who has been ill-received by 
a number of green-eyed American stars. 

But it is also whispered that Pola herself is 
none too easy to get along with. The story 





that because her cameraman once spoke to her 
on the street she tried to have him fired hasn’t 
done her any good. 


EORGE F. HERNANDEZ, one of the 

most skilful character actors of the screen, 
died in Glendale, California, at the age of fifty- 
nine. He had been on the stage or screen 
nearly forty years. He is survived by his 
widow, Anna Dodge, an actress. 


ECIL peMILLE was burned about the 

arms and face when his power boat, the 
Cecilia, named for his daughter, caught fire in 
a race at San Pedro, California. The boat was 
practically destroyed, with a loss of $11,000. 
The director’s injuries were not serious. 


N the Avenue: 

Lowell Sherman, striding along, swing- 
ing his cane, the object of many feminine 
glances. 

Flora Finch, walking mincingly, leading the 
world’s smallest dog on a leash. 

George Melford, on a snowy, slushy evening, 
in a helmet more appropriate to the Sahara 
than to Manhattan. 


DDIE FOY, the comeaian, recent:y took 

unto himself his fourth bride. She was 
Marie Coombs, a dashing brunette, who is one- 
third Cherokee Indian and heiress to a large 
fortune in oil. Mrs. Foy Number Four is said 
to have appeared on the screen. 


The Shadow Stage 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70] 


THE BALLOONATIC—First National 


USTER KEATON has spoiled us. After 

such diamonds-in-the-rough as “‘ The Village 
Blacksmith,” this seems inferior slapstick de- 
spite half a dozen good laughs. There is only 
one feature which saves the new Keaton com- 
edy from mediocrity. That is the appearance 
of Phyllis Haver in a bathing suit, bringing 
memories of the dear old days when Phyllis 
wore nothing else. 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN AFRICA— 
(With Gun and Camera) 
Eugene H. Roth Presentation 


ORTUNATELY most of the hunting is 

done with a camera. But there are many 
close-ups of dead animals—some so rare that 
the killing of them seems scarcely pardonable. 
A Flivver pays an active part in the produc- 
tion, and there are some fine moments, espe- 
cially the picture of a herd of giraffes. And 
that of a wild elephant charging head on at the 
photographer. The hunters have taken some 
real chances, but the sympathy is all with the 
hunted. 


THE HOLY BIBLE IN MOTION 
PICTURES— 


National Non-Theatrical 


HE first sustained attempt to bring the 

Bible to the screen, this picturization of the 
Old Testament is conscientious and praise- 
worthy. Its educational value cannot be ques- 
tioned; it is to be regretted, however, that the 
result is not worthy of the inspiration. What a 
picture the Songs of Solomon would make! 
Made in Italy, in many reels, technically 
faulty; and indifferently acted, this production 
required careful editing—and got it. Kath- 
ryne Stuart’s work is remarkable. Her titles 
dare to be modern. 


SECOND FIDDLE— 
Film Guild-Hodkinson 
UPPRESSION seems to be the slogan of the 


Film Guild. In this picture it is carried too 
far. The writer, director, and actors seem 


determined to instill in one the idea that one is 
watching a slice of life—not vulgar drama, but 
life. And after a while one yearns for an old- 
fashioned, if obvious, wallop. It’s a nice little 
picture—that is what’s the trouble with it. 
Glenn Hunter plays Glenn Hunter with none 
of the Merton humor. Mary Astor is perfectly 
charming as Mary Astor. 


THE LAST HOUR— 
Mastodon Films Inc. 


SAVED at the eleventh hour. From the 
hangman’s noose. With the entire audience 
applauding the hangman, and cursing the auto- 
mobile that makes such good time on the roads. 
Polite crooks and crooked politicians and 
governors who take their duties so seriously 
that they are able to enjoy nervous break- 
downs. Carmel Myers and Milton Sills share 
the honors on the program. But Alex B. Fran- 
cis gives the best performance. 


SOLOMON IN SOCIETY—Arrow 


WEAK attempt to follow Potash and 

Perlmutter. A great deal of comedy that 
has to do with an elderly member of the amal- 
gamated Children of Israel when he comes in 
contact with the sort of society that wears 
trains and backless dresses. All the old busi- 
ness about finger bowls and table manners and 
dressy daughters. This will probably amuse 
some people very much indeed. 


KINDLED COURAGE—Universal 


UNFORTUNATELY this story is very 
much like another story that has appeared 
recently on another screen. With another 
star. This seems too bad, for Hoot Gibson is a 
nice boy and deserves newer plots than usually 
fall to his lot! All about a coward who, 
through force of circumstances, is forced to 
play the part of a hero. And who really be- 
comes a hero. They always do, in fiction! 


FAINT HEARTS—Hodkinson 


A SLAP stick comedy about a young man 
with Doug Fairbanks’ aspirations who 
goes to a lot of trouble to ask the father of a 
pretty girl for her hand. The cast is divided 
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into three unequal parts—with Charles Mur- 
ray and Ray McKee on the side that matters. 
Mary Anderson does her best, (business of 
being kind), as the pretty girl. Alot of slipping 
and falling, and some laughter. 


THE SCARLET CAR—Universal 


"THE plot is almost as speedy as the car, even 
though it deals with politics. The crooked 
nominee for mayor—on the reform ticket, of 
course—gets hit! And the hero gets the girl, 
and the tough near-hero gets the other girl— 
who goes by. the name of Norris Johnson, and 
is charming. Herbert Rawlinson and Claire 
Adams play the leads, and there are some good 
character bits. 


CHRISTMAS—F. B. O. 


"THE Carter de Havens prepare for a merry 
Christmas. Not to saya riotous one. What 
with trees, and Santa Clause uniforms and 
lighted candles and gifts and all the rest of the 
well known paraphernalia they have plenty of 
good material for a couple of joyous reels. A 
tiny colored child helps considerably. And 
there’s a burglar and a goat and a lot of police- 
men and more darn fun! 


ONE WEEK OF LOVE—Selznick 


HEN will these society butterflies ever 

learn sense? When will they discover 
that it isn’t a safe thing to go in search of 
the elusive thrill? Take Beth Wynn, for ex- 
ample. She embarked on an aeroplane race, 
and was wrecked, and came to in a cabin 
with three desperate men. Who, of course, 
gambled for her. The most desperate of the 
three won her, and took her to his lonely 
retreat, and then—see title! Of course he 
eventually gets noble. But, following his 
change of heart, comes a train wreck and a 
broken trestle and a rescue from drowning 
and a display of cowardice from the city feller 
in the case. Elaine Hammerstein does her 
best as Beth and Conway Tearle is a convinc- 
ing bad man. 


KEEP ’EM HOME— 
Film Booking Office 


ND they call this comedy! The desperate 
fforts of Carter de Haven to be just 
awfully funny will make you sorry you didn’t 
take our advice and hunt up an old Charlie 
Chaplin one-reeler instead of going to see this. 


HEARTS AFLAME—Metro 


"THE plot is commonplace enough—it tells 
how the idle son of a self-made father proves 
that he is a chip of the old block. But the fine 
acting of Frank Keenan, and an impressive 
forest fire, lift the picture from mediocrity. 
The blazing of giant trees and a thrilling engine 
ride through the heart of the flames is really 
marvelous. Anna Q. Nilsson displays both 
beauty and bravery. 


This Actually Happened 
in London 


[HE Londoners are getting all worked up 
over the cinema and its quaint customs. 
We quote from a British paper which speaks of 
a ceremony in Westminster: ‘ ‘Then when the 
chaplain had said, ‘Let us pray,’ there was a 
sudden explosion ‘of arc lamps, so that the 
movies could take pictures for the topicals. It 
would seem the world is being run by movie 
cameras nowadays. 

“You find them even glaring their lights 
at a sacred service in the Palace of Westmin- 
ster itself.” Fancy! 
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A Woman Is Only as Old 
As Her Complexion 


If you are fifty—and your skin is clear and fresh, and your facial contour 
firm and youthful—you are young. 

If you are twenty —and your skin is dull and lifeless, and the outline 
of your face is drooping—you are old. 


Bon 


Beautifi pier C Clasmic Packs 
Wake Complexions Young 


The action of Boncilla Beautifier goes away below the surface of the 
skin. You merely spread this grayish clasmic pack on the face, and its 
rejuvenating work begins at once, While it is drying, you feel a “‘lifting”’ 
sensation, which tells you that the pores are being thoroughly cleansed, dull, lifeless 
blood cells are being stimulated, sagging facial muscles being built up. 

When Boncilla Beautifier is dry, remove it with warm water. 


Your skin is clear and sparkling, radi- 
ant with a delightful color. Its dull, tired 
appearance has been transformed into 
fresh, vigorous beauty. The lines are 
being smoothed out. The firm, youthful 
outline of the face is being restored. 

Your face is young again—and beautiful. 


Boncilla Pack o’ Beautycontains enough 
of each of the four preparations for three 
to four complete facial packs. Your de- 
partment store or drug store can supply 
you, or we will send it direct postpaid upon 
receipt of the coupon and 50c. 





The Boncilla Laboratories, 
Boncilla Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 50c Please send Pack o’ Beauty to 


Name 








Address 





City. 
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ForDrawing 


Careful, conscientious training by members 
of our faculty made this possible. Today, 
trained illustrators who draw pictures for 
magazines, newspapers, etc., both men and 
women—earn $200.00 to $500.00 a month. 

The present splendid opportunities in_ this 
field have never been excelled. Thousands of 
publishers buy millions of dollars worth of 
illustrations every year. [Illustrating is the 
highest type of art. If you like to draw, let 
your talent make your fortune. Develop it. 
It takes practice, but so does anything worth 
while. Learning to illustrate is fascinating 
to anyone who likes to draw. 

The Federal Course is a Proven Result Getter. 

THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 

include such nationally known artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs and over fifty 
others. Exclusive, original lessons especially 
prepared by these famous artists are included 
in the Federal Home Study Course. 


SEND TODAY FOR “A ROAD TO BIGGER 
THINGS” 


Every young man and woman with a lik- 
ing for drawing should read this free book 
before deciding on their life’s work. It is 
illustrated and tells all about illustrating as 
a profession and about the famous artists 
who have helped build the Federal Course. 
It also shows remarkable work by Federal 
students. Just write your name and address in 
the margin below, mail it to us and we will 
send you a copy of the book free. Do it right 


now while you’re thinking about it. 








of Hlustraiting 


Federal School of Illustrating 
308 Federal School Bldg, Minneapolis, M‘nn, 


Moore Push-Pins 













Glass Heads-Steel Points: 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 


Ask your dealer to show them 
Sold ¢ per 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. | 
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Untold Love Stories of the Stars 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 ] 


Wally REID was, maybe, avictim of more 
love sick women than any other star on 
the screen. One day last summer he drove 
home in his big touring car and reached over 
into the back seat for some packages he had 
brought. 

To his amazement, his hand touched some- 
thing that wiggled. Something warm. He 
picked up the robe and there, lying flat on the 
floor, was a pretty, fashionably dressed girl 
of eighteen. She had hidden in the tonneau 
in front of the studio. 

Dorothy Davenport Reid invited her to 
dinner. And that was the beginning of a sad 
love story. The girl was the daughter of a 
colonel in the regular army. She had run 
away from her home in Washington, where 
she was a popular sub deb because she wanted 
to see Wally Reid, with whom she was madly 
in love. After that, Mrs. Reid found her 
hidden everywhere about the house, at most 
inopportune times and places. Yet she was a 
highly bred and intelligent girl. In the clutches 
of a love mania. 

At last matters became so serious that Mrs. 
Reid, for the girl’s sake, took the matter up 
with officials of the Studio Club, which looks 
after young girls in Hollywood. Her family 
were located and her mother rushed across the 
continent to take her daughter home. But 
at San Bernardino, the girl sneaked from the 
limited, locked herself in a telephone booth to 
call Wally, and the mother had to ask help 
from the conductor and the porter to get her 
back on the train. 

Another society matron one day waited 
about the studio and slipped a five carat 
diamond ring into the aoull of Wally’s valet 
in advance payment for an introduction. 


ARY MILES MINTER hasn’t given her 
mama much cause to worry, because she’s 
always been a good little girlk But Mary’s 
mama certainly was worried over a six foot 
ex-cowpuncher named Monte Blue. Opposites 
attract, is one of the oldest of Cupid’s theories, 
and it apparently operated in the case of 
Mary and Monte. 

They worked on the same lot and they 
managed to keep their little romance almost 
a secret, but there were moments when Mary’s 
family seemed to fear that he might dash up 


L. S., Mempuis.—My favorite book? “ Alice 
in Wonderland.” I know you won’t believe 
that, but it’s true. I have not heard recently 
about the matrimonial status of Earl Williams. 
There was a rumor—another one of those— 
that the Williamses were about to be divorced. 
But I believe they patched up their differences. 
Marc MacDermott and Miriam Nesbitt sur- 
prised everybody by agreeing to disagree. (I 
have always vowed I’d never use that phrase— 
“agreeing to disagree.” But everybody else 
has used it at least once, so I think it was 
coming to me.) 


S. R. T.—Yes—the film public is loyal. 
have noted particularly how keenly and per- 
sonally they feel the loss of a favorite. Olive 
Thomas, Clarine Seymour, Bobby Harron and 
Bobby Connelly are by no means forgotten by 
the people who used to love to see them. You 
can obtain a picture of Miss Seymour by writ- 
ing to the D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta 
Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


R. B. A., BRooktyn.—A curious thing about 
the Valentino fervor is that it has caused the 
Tommy Meighan fans, always ardent, to be 
even more so. Those who don’t care so much 
for the Latin lover are always most enthusi- 
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on his cow pony with a couple of six shooters 
and carry her away to the altar, and without 
any active opposition from the little ingenue 
either. 


SHE put on boy’s clothes, rode on a brake- 
beam and worked in overalls as a property 
boy, just to be near Bill Hart. 

She was as pretty as a picture, and nobody 
ever even knew her name except Bill, and 
Bill’s too much of a gentleman ever to tell. 

It happened like this. One day a slim, 
sunburned youth in corduroys wandered into 
the Bill Hart studio and asked for a job. He 
seemed very young, but he said he needed 
work, and he just wanted to hang around 
where Bill Hart was. 

So they gave him a job as a property boy. 
They were used to boys who had made an idol 
of the big western star. But it wasn’t more 
than a day or two until the “boy’s” beauty 
betrayed him. It was evident that it was a 
very pretty girl and not a boy who wore those 
overalls to work. They took her into Bill’s 
office and the youngster collapsed at Bill’s feet. 
Between sobs, she declared that she had been 
madly in love with Bill’s screen image for a 
year, and that she just had to come to Cali- 
fornia to be near him. She had run away 
from home, disguised herself in boy’s clothes 
and suffered all sorts of hardships. 

Sternly Bill Hart threatened the few who 
knew the story with dire punishment if they 
ever revealed the girl’s secret, sent his sister 
Mary to buy her a girl’s wardrobe and a ticket 
home, and put her on the train with a lot of 
good, sound advice. 


OUGLAS MacLEAN admits rather 

proudly that the years before he met his 
wife were chiefly given up to a very secret but 
profound and romantic adoration for Maude 
Adams, as secret from Miss Adams however 
as it was from the rest of the world. He played 
with the famous star for several seasons and 
she gave him the measure of sweet and digni- 
fied friendship which she accorded those ad- 
mitted to her circle, but in the heart of her 
young juvenile burned a constant light of in- 
tense devotion. And it kept Doug from other 
a affairs until he met the girl he made his 
wie, 


Questions and Answers 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81] 


astic in praise of Tommy. It’s all very inter- 
esting. I know Meighan and esteem him. 
You'd better write to him yourself, and tell him 
just what you told me, and don’t be afraid of 
him because he’s a regular guy. 


Texas BLvuE BonneEts.—Your letter was so 
different! It began ‘We have been afraid to 
write to you for the longest time, but now—” 
and continues “‘we want to know all about 
Rodolph Valentino.” I have told and retold 
my information about Julio-Juan so many 
times that if anyone stops me to ask me the 
time I answer, “Yes, he was born in Castel- 
laneta, Italy, and is married to Winifred Hud- 
nut.” Read this column, sweet creatures, and 
you will know as much about Rodolph as he 
knows himself—and maybe more. 


GERALDINE.—Guoria Swanson’s little daugh- 
ter is named after her. I have never seen her 
but I have seen pictures of her. I saw the 
Keaton enfant the other day. It—pardon, he 
was asleep and he looked like a very nice baby 
His mother says he never cries. I never heard 
of a baby who did cry—according to its 
mother. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 106] 




















Close-ups and Long Shots 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 ] 


certain stars have proved they are better pro- 
ducers than the producers. The best in the 
producing field today are Charlie Chaplin, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks and Harold 
Lloyd. When producers attempt to make pic- 
tures without real players of distinction they 
are suffering from the inflated ego which they 
attribute to stars. Since the public demands 
pictures with personalities, it pays to adver- 
tise those personalities. That’s what makes 
stars. Very simple. The fault in the star 
system may be found in the producer system 
which underlies it, the system which attempts 
to foist shyster stars upon the public without 
reason and which, simultaneously, is killing 
real stars by loading them with more worthless 
celluloid than Atlas could support. 


<< 
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The Star System: Is the Star system justi 
fied? Attempting a valuation we consult our 
memory screen. These are the stars in their 
moments that flash out first and clearest: 
.Charles Ray in the regenerative moment 
of “The Coward,” as the rookie returning 
from France in “Paris Green,” as the Clod- 
hopper, the Pinch-Hitter, as the most lovable 
fellow that ever ambled before the cameras. 

Pola Negri as DuBarry and as Carmen, and 
when she winked her wicked left while enacting 
a scene of “Die Flamme,” before the cameras 
in Berlin. 

Lillian Gish as Henriette in the balcony scene 
of “Orphans of the Storm,” as Poor Lucy in 
the closet, as Anna Moore throughout “Way 
Down East,” and in an imaginary scene in a 
cold rehearsal hall for a picture that was never 
completed. 

Betty Nansen, a Danish actress, in a Fox 
production of a Tolstoy story. 

John Barrymore in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” particularly in the death scene. 

Rodolph Valentino when he bids his father 
goodbye and starts for the front in “The 
Four Horsemen,” in the dance moment of the 
Argentine scene, and in the trenches. As El 
Gallardo in “‘ Blood and Sand.” As the Young 
Rajah, before the electric bulb lights up his 
forehead. 

Mae Marsh in “The Birth of a Nation.” 

Richard Barthelmess in “For Valour,’ star- 
ring Winifred Allen, as Cheng Huan, particu- 
larly in the scene where he hovers over the 
couch of the sleeping Lucy. As Tol’able David, 
especially, as he murmurs, half-dying, “I’m 
just tol’able.” 

Mary Alden as the “elocutionist” in Con- 
stance Binney’s first star picture, as the 
mulatto woman in “The Birth of a Nation,” 
as—just about every character we ever saw 
her play. 

Mabel Normand robbing the cookie jar in 
““Molly-O,”’ Mabel in all the Sennett mixtures 
which first disclosed her ebullient personality, 
genius for comedy, and form divine. 

Dorothy Gish in “Hearts of the World,” 
Dorothy hilariously romping over the screen 
dragging old wrecks of stories after her. 

Bessie Love in “The Sawdust Ring,” and 
as poor little Bessie Love struggling through 
reels and reels of star-killing stuff that made 
us want to declare a pogrom on producers. 

Corinne Griffith as Corinne in the bath in a 
picture of which we remember nothing further, 
having swooned. Corinne as Corinne. 

Betty Compson in and out of the bath in 
“‘The Miracle Man.” Betty, and again, Betty. 

Nazimova in various attitudes of various 


pictures, good and bad. 
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Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly—no safe dentifrice 
does more. A LARGE tube 
costs 25 cents—why pay more? 








“Wash’”— Don’t Scour Teeth 


You Wouldn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


You know what gritty cleansers would do to 
Ivory and teeth are first cousins— 
made of the same basic substance. 


Every time you scratch your teeth with a gritty, soap- 
less tooth paste, you remove part of the surface. 
You can use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream during 
a long lifetime without in the slightest degree injuring 
the delicate enamel of your teeth. 


The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use 
is one that offers the combined action of fine, non- 
gritty precipitated chalk and pure soap. Thus, in 


Colgate’s you get what modern 
science finds best. Its non-gritty 
precipitated chalk loosens clinging 
particles from the enamel. Pure 
and mild, its vegetable oil soap 
washes them away. 


CLEANS 
; TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


“Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 
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Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


For the Complexion 
—for Freckles 
—for the Skin 


Originated by Prof. I. Hubert 
Popular Since 1874 
Sold by leading dealers 

everywhere. 

If your dealer can’t supply 

you, send money-order direct. 

Write today for free booklet; 

“How SheWon a Husband,” include 

ing testimonials and beauty hints. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Dept. 833, Toledo, Ohio 
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Qroline DeLancey will answer all ques- 

tions relating to correct social correspondence 
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A New Perfume 


OU will be delighted to hear of the 

newest creation of the Rieger labora- 

tories, known for nearly a half century 
as makers of the choicest perfumes that can 
be produced, The new odor is 


Honolulu Bouquet 


Lovers of good perfume are charmed with 
its fragrance, an exqaisitely indescribable 
mingling of the rarest odors. It is unlike 
anything you have ever seen before. 

Perfume$1.00per oz. Toilet water, 40z. $1.00. 
Taleum, 2c. At druggists or dept. stores, 
Send 25c (silver or stamps) for generous tria) 
bottle. Made by the originator of— 
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$500.00 


» “EMPTY ARMS” 
Prize Contest 


The Lester Park - Edward Whiteside photoplay, 
“Empty Arms,” inspired the song “ Empty Arms.” A 
third verse is wanted, and to the writer of the best one 
submitted a prize of $500 cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. You simply write 
the words for a third verse—it is not necessary that you 
see the photoplay before doing so. Send your name and ° 
address on a postal card or sheet of paper and we shall 
send you a copy of the words of the song, the rules.of the 
contest and a short synopsis of this photoplay. It will 
cost you nothing to enter the contest. 


Write postal or letter today ta 
“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
WORLD M. P. CORPORATION 
245 W. 47th Street, Dent. 698M, New York, N. Y. 
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Anita Stewart in close-ups—and long-shots 

and particularly with her hair down. 
—Douglas Fairbanks as Douglas Fairbanks, 
producing the same effect as a cold needle 
shower and a crash rub. 

Fatty Arbuckle before he was declared inno- 
cent. Innocent asleep or awake, we like him. 

Jackie Coogan at all hours, asleep or awake, 
on or off. 

Charlie Chaplin. 

And Mary. 

Is the star system justified? 


Humor: We never miss Ring Lardner’s page 
in the Cosmopolitan, and we are a regular 








| peruser of Mrs. Pep’s Diary in Life, but when 
we are the lowest and the river lures, we pick 
up a newspaper and read,movie ads. Here’s 
| one: 

“The productions of H. M. Horkheimer are 
not just pictures, but creations, not merely 
selection, but origination, not simply presenta- 
tion, but inspiration. Coming—H. M. Hork- 
| heimer’s Series, Woman—*“‘ Her Past and Her 
Future.” Six superlative dramas, entitled: 
“The Other Woman’s Husband,” “ Respect- 
able Sinners,” “‘Lust for Possession,” “‘ Regu- 
lated Vice,” “‘When Passion Ends,” “ Free and 
| Unshackled.” 
| Another one that stayed our hand the 
| other night was: “Storey Pictures, Inc. 
| 


Every important step in the maneuvering 
fights of years between 1900 and 1910 which 
we are now discussing was laying down pre- 
cedents that were to control the destinies and 
movements of David W. Griffith, Mary Pick- 
ford, Charles Chaplin, Thomas Ince, Mack 
Sennett and their like for many a year. 

The first chieftains of the motion picture 
were learning their game of chess with patent 
suits. In time their successors were to play the 
same game on the same board with stars for 
pawns. 

The next move after the Biograph-Armat 
license arrangement, signed on February 10, 
1904, was a similar suit by Armat against 
Thomas A. Edison. The apparent victory over 
Biograph made this seem especially formidable. 
It was a part of the intricate game. 


, at this juncture a new figure appeared 
on the board to later give the game a new 
complexity. 
from. 

Over in Paris at the establishment of Pathe 
Freres there was a very blonde and hard- 
headed sales manager bent on the conquest of 
new fields for his concern. This was Jacques 
A. Berst, a Frenchman of Strassbourg ancestry, 
who had begun his Pathe connection as the 
editor and author of a novelty trade journal 
financed by Emile Pathe, a tobacconist brother 
of the better known Charles Pathe. 
Following on the producing precedents of 
| 
| 


Europe was about to be heard 











Melies of Paris, the Pathes were rapidly rising 
| to an important place in the world market for 

film. Because all the Latin peoples of the 
| world came to Paris to shop Pathe films in even 
that remote day had well near covered the 
globe, figuring in every market except the 
| United States, the home of the invention. 

A dull day came in the rounds of Sigismund 
Poppert, Pathe’s salesman in Germany and 
England. Berst suggested a trip to look over 
America, where, thanks to the skill of the film 
“dupers,” few Pathe pictures were bought but 
many -were sold. The store show audiences 
were developing a taste for Max Linder, the 
funny French actor. 

Poppert’s reports of what he found by way of 
a new market brought Berst over a few months 
behind him. 

The Frenchman looked New York over with 
a solemn interest and because he had heard 
more of Madison Square than of anything else 





The Romantic History 
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—Quality Short Stuff for Independent 
Exchanges and Discriminatn Exhibitors.” 


Bigger and Finer Criticisms:- We have a new 
solution as to the trouble with the motion 
picture. Another critic of the drama, Mr. 
Clayton Hamilton, remarks, upon inaugurating 
a page of criticism: . 

“One reason—and perhaps the main 
reason—why the motion picture industry 
is wallowing about with no sure harbor in 
prospect is that its } mag 04 hitherto has 
been unaccompanied by the guiding light 
of criticism. Thus far—broadly speaking 
—there has been no serious criticism of the 
motion picture as an art.” 

Mr. Hamilton thereupon obliges with some 
criticisms, saying of “Robin Hood’”—‘‘This 
is far and away the finest motion picture that 
has yet been produced in this country ard one 
of the very finest motion pictures that has 
ever been produced anywhere in the world.” 

Of ‘‘Oliver Twist” he says, “‘ ‘Oliver Twist’ 
is a fine picture” and of “The Sin Flood’”— 
* *The Sin Flood’ is a fine picture.” 

Perhaps our eyes are not accustomed to a 
guiding light, or maybe it is because we are 
just a mertonic writer, but anyhow, we like 
the criticisms of Frederick James Smith, mod- 
est candle though he is. And before his coming 
there was a faint light given off by Mr. Julian 
Johnson of PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


of the Motion Picture 


in America, he selected an office under the 
shadow of the Metropolitan Insurance building 
and prepared to take a hand in the game. 

Back in an early chapter it will be remem- 
bered that Edison decided way back in the 
go’s that he wouldn’t trouble to spend a 
hundred and fifty dollars on patenting the 
kinetoscope in Europe. Now that little over- 
sight had come home. The Pathe red rooster 
was getting ready to scratch in the sprouting 
American film garden. 

Also while the inventor pioneers of the 
opposed Edison and Biograph camps were 
warring for dominance and fighting for an 
internal peace in the industry, destiny was all 
or preparing the dynasty that was to follow 
them. 

In remote and obscure places new person- 
alities were awaiting the cues of screen history 
to take their part in the romantic drama. We 
have already seen Adolph Zukor, the Hun- 
garian immigrant, risen to prosperity in the fur 
trade and thence to proprietorship of a Four- 
teenth street theater. But equally remarkable 
careers were about to bring into screenland 
men who were to ke earlier players in the big 
game. 

In Chicago the Cochrane brothers, Bob, Phil 
and Witt, were conducting an advertising 
agency. One of their major accounts was the 
promotion service of a large clothing manufac- 
turing and wholesaling concern. A side line of 
less importance was a ready-made advertising 
service for small retail clothing concerns. This 
consisted principally of display ads, written, 
set up and supplied with a blank space for the 
insertion of the name and address of the local 
clothing store. 

This was the era when the advertising busi- 
ness was coming into its greatest development. 
It was filled with rewritten platitudes and 
amateur literature of psychology, presenting to 
the less critical consumer a fine substantial 
atmosphere of scientific discovery. Advertis- 
ing technique of the time elevated the status of 
ordinary business in the mind of the ordinary 
business man, gave it new virtue and almost a 
religious coloration. 

Among the many customers of this pre- 
digested advertising service of the Cochranes 
was the Stern Clothing Company’s store at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The manager was Carl 
Laemmle, who had married a niece of Samuel 
Stern, the owner of the business. 
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This Laemmle made himself conspicuous in |! 
the mail of the Cochrane agency in Chicago. 
Laemmle not only used the Cochrane’s ready- 
made ads, he took them seriously and studied 
them, amending them for his special purposes. 
He continually wrote in comment and inquiry. 
He wanted a lot of advice. This was rather 
outside the purpose of the ad service and 
Robert Cochrane, who dictated the replies to 
the mail order clients of the agency, was by 
turns annoyed at the troublesome customer at | 
Oshkosh, and pleased at his aggressive interest. 
He gave Laemmle’s letters faithful attention 
and a good deal of service that was not in the 
regular line of business. 





HIS disinterested labor on the part of 

Robert Cochrane, this time and effort spent 
without an eye on the dollar, was before long 
to be rewarded beyond the advertising man’s 
largest dream of affluence. 

Laemmle took these letters to heart. The 
man in Chicago whom he had never seen was a 
real friend. Also to the little clothing salesman 
in Oshkosh this Chicago person was an impos- 
ing figure in the business world, a master of the 
science of merchandising. This mail acquaint- 
ance grew. Laemmle had some personal 
problems that he ventured to confide to 
Cochrane, seeking advice. One day in the 
winter of 1905 when Cochrane sat down to his 
desk and went at the morning mail, there was 
a larger letter than usual from Oshkosh. 

“Wonder what’s on his mind now?” 
Cochrane paused in his dictation and scanned 
the pages. In substance Mr. Laemmle said 
this: 

“T am sore and tired of this job. I’m just a 
figurehead manager here. The store is full of 
relatives and they won’t pay any attention to 
what I say and they go over my head to Mr. 
Stern when I try to make them do anything. 
I am thirty-nine years old now and I’ve got 
$2,500. I want to get into business for myself 
if 1 can? What do you think?” 

Bob Cochrane cleared his throat, hitched his 
chair a little closer to the desk and as the 
stenographer sat with pencil poised, started a 
reply, couched in the best Bruce-Barton-Frank- 
Crane holy-efficiency language of the inspira- 
tional advertising writer of the day. That 
letter read today reminds one atmospherically 
of Coue, Doctor Munyon, Herbert Kaufman 
and Elbert Hubbard. 

“Don’t be a salary slave!” it opened. 

“Tf you are going to be anything in this 
world you must start before you are forty, 
before your period of initiative has ended. 

“Do it now! 

“Today is the day. Delay, procrastination, 
uncertainty—these are the negative sins of 
the business man. 

*‘Action—etc., etc.” 

Having unloaded himself of these and more 
sparkling generalities, calculated to be inspir- 
ing, authentic and above all to make the client 
know that he was getting personal attention, 
Cochrane went on through his mail. By the 
time a lunch at the Palmer House and a busy 
day had intervened, this letter, just a tiny 
fragment of the day’s work, had been forgotten. 

But the letter that went fluttering down the 
mail chute at the five o’clock clean up in the 
Cochrane office that afternoon carried a heavy 
freight of unborn events. 

When Laemmle got the letter up there in 
the Oshkosh clothing store he opened it with 
expectancy. The writing of it had not been 
much in Cochrane’s life, but it was a great 
deal to Laemmle. Laemmle was seeking an 








answer to the biggest problem of his life. He 
read the letter several times that day. Also 
he took it home with him and read it to his 
wife. There had to be a family decision. It 
was a grave, important day. 

Two weeks later a secretary entered Robert 
Cochrane’s office and announced, ‘‘There’s a 
Mr. Laemmle from Oshkosh wants to see you.” 

“‘Oshkosh—Laemmle—?”’ Thén Cochrane 
remembered the letter with inward alarm. 
**Gosh!—Oh well, show him in.” 

The client had followed the doctor’s advice 
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Warner’s Wrap-around is the only real corset 
which has no lacing and which is invisible. | 

Even the stout woman finds in her Wrap- 
around the assurance of perfect figure control— 
without corset consciousness. 

It will not stretch like a rubber girdle; in 
‘fact it holds the figure as well as a back-lace or 
front-lace corset, but ‘it is more modern and 
more convenient. 

A real corset—easy to put on, easy to wear. 


In models for full, average and slender figures, 
all prices. 
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The Warner Brothers Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Also made in Canada by The Warner Brothers Co., Montreal 
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Famous Stars 
of the Screen 


know the importance of well 
groomed nails—particularly in 
close-ups. 


They use 


EMPRESS NAIL GLOSS 


A single stroke of the brush—no buffing 
—produces instantly a delicate flesh tint 
luster lasting two weeks. 


At your druggist, department store 
or direct by mail 


50c 


Empress Nail Gloss package contains the 
celebrated twin bottles — one of liquid 
gloss, the other liquid remover — permit- 
ting no waste — guaranteed to last from 
six to eight months. 


Send 10 Cents for Liberal Sample. 





mpress Mfg Co.ix. 


820 Eighth Ave. 
DEPT. 10 “ NEW YORK 
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with a completeness that was overwhelming. 
Laemmle, a solid, smallish chap with an im- 
ported German accent, came in. 

“I have resigned and I am ready to start 
over. What shall I do?” 

Inwardly Cochrane made a resolve to be 
more careful in writing advice to out of town 
clients thereafter. His copy was ‘evidently 
too powerful. It worked alarmingly. 

Meanwhile here was Carl Laemmle in 
Chicago, aged 39, capital $2,500, waiting to 
be shown the route of delivery from salary 
slavery, waiting to start something “before 
forty.” 

There was considerable conferring. Coch- 
rane was in touch with the wholesale clothing 
business. Laemmle had experience in the 
clothing trade. Simply enough the first quest 
led in that direction. The Cochrane agency 
put out some feelers to find a small clothing 
store into which Laemmle might put his money 
and services. There was some delay in getting 
promising responses. Meanwhile Laemmle 
was looking Chicago over and getting some 
ideas for himself. 


ONE day the man from Oshkosh was walking 
down State Street wondering what was to 
be done next when he observed a line of people 
standing before some sort of a show place. 
Closer inspection developed that this was one 
of those new Hale’s Tours devices, a railway 
coach theater in which scenery went sweeping 
by ona moving picture screen. The admission 
was ten cents and the dimes seemed to trickle 
in all day. 

Laemmle watched a while, then sought his 
friend Cochrane up at the advertising agency. 

“T’ve found a good business—faster than 
selling clothes.” 

“Steady, now—don’t be in a hurry,” Coch- 
rane interrupted. “You want to look into 
this thing carefully. You can’t afford to make 
any mistakes with a thing like that.” 

Cochrane was highly dubious about the 
amusement business in general and this 
novelty of the motion picture especially. He 
liked this earnest little chap from Oshkosh and 
wanted to see him started right. There was 
a certain sense of responsibility about that 
very convincing letter he had written. 
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to all other methods. Vexing hair 
vanishes like magic. Easy and 
pleasant to use; quick and sure; very 
economical; no smarting; no redness. 
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“Now, Mr. Laemmle, you’d better get all 


| the facts about this business so we can make 


‘ome sort of an analysis of it oma real business 
like basis. Go count the number of customers, 
find out how much the place costs, to operate, 
help, films, light and all that kind of thing.” 

Laemmle went diligently about those very 
errands. This man Cochrane was a scientific 
business man and Laemmle knew it. This 
was the way to do it, because Cochrane said so. 

Cochrane had a stretch when Laemmle went 
out. This would keep the man from Oshkosh 
busy for a day or so—meanwhile there would 
probably be something interesting turn up by 
way of a clothing store opportunity and that 
would be the end of it. 

For two days the little man from Oshkosh 
stood down in State Street, moving just 
| enough to keep from being conspicuous, while 
| he counted the attendance that went in to see 
the Hale’s Tours pictures. When he got 
through he had a rather good notion of what 
kind of people went to see the pictures, what 
hours of the day they found the time to do it 
| in, and how many of them there were per hour 
'and per day. 
| This simple and scientific method is of 
| interest to the student of business. In exactly 
| this same manner today the locations of the 
| United Cigar stores and the Woolworth 
| establishments are chosen. 
| With judicious questions in various places 
Laemmle discovered what it cost to go into 
the business and how films were bought and 
rented from exchanges. He made a: rapid 
intensive study of his tediously acquired facts. 
Then he went back to Cochrane’s office. He 
had listened a lot to Cochrane. It was 
Laemmle’s turn to talk. 

Laemmle had facts and figures, whole 
columns and rows of them. 
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He talked hard and fast to Cochrane 
Probably there was a notion in his shrewd head 
that if he was able to sell the idea to Cochrane 
it would be a rather good indication that he 
was right. 


"HERE is no suspense to this story. The 
world rather generally knows that Carl 
Laemmle went into the motion picture busi- 
ness, still sticking appreciatively to Bob 
Cochrane and his advice. 

Laemmle effectively sold the motion picture 
idea to Cochrane that afternoon. That con- 
versation made it the big day in the business 
lives of both of them. 

Laemmle looked about for a location, one 
that was not too expensive and one on the sort 
of a street where the traffic carried plenty of 
the kind of people that he saw going into the 
Hale’sTour show in State street. 

February 24, 1906, at gog Milwaukee 
Avenue, in Chicago’s west side, Carl Laemmle 
opened the ticket office of his theater and made 
ready to receive the first dime. 

This may sound like the end of the excite- 
ment, with plain sailing ahead. But it was 
the slightest beginning. Mr. Laemmle had 
just set up his tent on the edge of_the battle- 
ground, as he was soon to discover. 

But ever since that date, two days after 
Washington’s Birthday seventeen years ago, 
Carl Laemmle and Bob Cochrane have been 
factors to be counted in every move in the 
motion picture industry. Their assuciation 
and friendship through thick and thin—but 
more cnntialy the thick—of motion picture 
affairs continues today as sincere and warm 
as in the beginning, with them both sharing a 
personal good will both unique and reassuring 
among the bickerings of the screen people. 

Within six months Laemmle had a film 
exchange in operation and was extending his 
theater business with more store shows. He 
was on his way. He about decided he was 
through with the clothing business for a long 
time. 

While this was going on in Chicago a very 
similar development was occurring eighty 
miles north in Milwaukee, where John R. 
Freuler was finding his Comique theater in 
Kinnikinnic Avenue an interesting investment. 
The theater seemed to do well, but the payroll 
kept close pace with the gross receipts. Freul- 
er’s partner had an endless supply of relatives 
to employ, it seemed. So with some reluctance 
at sparing the time from his real estate opera- 
tions Freuler bought out his partner and 
started to run the theater himself, with a new 
manager installed. Of course he could not 
himself be seen around a nickelodeon then. 
It was not being done in the best circles in 
Milwaukee. : 

An interesting, convincing salesman with a 
suitcase full of films called at the Freuler real 
estate office. 

“I’m H. E. Aitken, Chicago Film Ex- 
change,” he introduced himself. He sold an 
order of films for the Comique. 

Freuler found some of the details of the 
business puzzling. He paid about thirty 
dollars a week rental for a reel with yards 
and yards of celluloid pictures on it. Appar- 
ently the reel was just as good when he re- 
turned it as when he got it. He decided the 
business of renting reels must be profitable. 

Pr.sently as their acquaintance blossomed 
Aitken suggested that if Freuler would go on 


his surety to the Chicago Film Exchange he 


would be able to carry a larger stock and it 
would be a pleasant favor. 

“T don’t see any profit to me in that, if I 
do,” Freuler remarked. ‘‘ But if this business 
is so good, why can’t we go into it? I’d rather 
do that than go on your bond.” 

It was delightfully simple. 

On July 23, 1906, Aitken and Freuler opened 
the Western Film Exchange of Milwaukee, 
offering films for rental to the theaters of the 
region. : 

Thus in Milwaukee the seed that grew into 
more than twenty transiently famous film 
corporations was sown. Out of that meeting 
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of Aitken and Freuler came an amazing series 
of sequels to figure in screen development, 
among them the once important Mutual Film 
Corporation with the winged clock trade mark 
that announced ‘‘ Mutual Movies Make Time 
Fly,”’ and the briefly dominant Triangle Film 
Corporation which made dollars fly. 

Blind Chance, the casting director of the 
drama of the motion picture industry, made 
the next choice reaching down into the woolen 
goods district of downtown New York, in the 
heart of the cloak and suit zone. Sol Brill, the 
proprietor of a cloth sponging business, learned 
from an uncle employed in Brooklyn that 
there was a penny arcade and picture show 
for sale over at 700 Broadway in the City of 
Churches and perambulators. It looked like 
a coming business. 

Brill looked up his friend William Fox, also 
a_cloth sponger, and together they acquired 
the arcade and five cent screen show upstairs. 
The investment was about a thousand dollars. 
This was late in 1906. 

Within six months Brill withdrew. “I 
didn’t like the business and the kind of people 
we had to deal with,” he says. 

Fox stayed. He was due to conduct a 
spectacular war of his own against the rising 
patent kings in the next few years. 

Also destiny was paving the way for the 
entirely sensational rise to fame of Theda Bara, 
the type supreme of the picture policy that 
established the Fo. screen enterprises. 

But while all so inconspicuously these men, 
Laemmle, Freuler, Fox, and Aitken, were 
coming into the business out on the fringes of 
opportunity, significant changes were impend- 
ing in the forming battle lines—Biograph and 
Edison. 


OWN at the Empire Trust Company in 
New York it was observed at a directors’ 
meeting, late in 1907, that the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company, which 
was in some kind of an amusement business 
up town, had failed for two years to meet its 
interest payments on a loan of $200,000. It 
was moved - seconded - and - so - ordered that 
someone look into the matter. 

Biograph was found to be in a tight place. 
The war was proving costly. 

The report made the bankers considerably 
alarmed about that money. 

They decided to send a man up to take 
charge of things and see what might be sal- 
vaged. 

It was presumed that it might be necessary 
to close down and liquidate. 

The Empire Trust Company selected one 
Jeremiah J. Kennedy for the job. He was 
imtended to be the officiating commercial 
“undertaker.” 

As events developed he arrived in time 
to become the Napoleon of screen history, 
the most powerful figure that the industry 
has ever known. 

Kennedy went up to Biograph through the 
door of the big brownstone at 11 East 14th 
Street, the doorway through which Larry 
Griffith entered on his way to the fame of 
David Wark Griffith, the same doorway 
through which little Gladys Smith, with 
Belasco’s re-christening of “Mary Pickford” 
fresh upon her, was to pass soon. 


[ TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


“IT could hardly stop once I 
had started to write about 
that girl and her problems.” 


From a letter by Frederick Arnold Kummer 
to the Editor of Photoplay. 


The Studio Secret 


By Frederick Arnold Kummer 


The story of a Broadway actress 
who went into the studios of Los 
Angeles on a mysterious mission. 


Here is no ordinary story of stage or screen 
life, but a pulsating, thrilling mystery of the 
theatre and studios with a background that 
reveals some of the innermost workings of 
the great picture industry. 
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Questions and Answers 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1090 ] 


TRENE, ORLANDO, FLORIDA.—You took your 
employer’s time and paper to write to me— 
and then you ask me if I wouldn’t like to have 
you for my stenographer! No; because you’d 
use my time and paper to write to someone 
else. And the moral of that is—. Williamis 
the younger of the two Farnum brothers. 
Dustin is two years his senior. William is 
married, and happily, to Olive White. Dustin 
is, I think, divorced. 


LuciLLeE, DEtTRo1T.—All answers, I reiterate 
wearily, must await their turn. I wouldn’t 
pick out your letters not to answer, would I? 
[ mean, even if I wanted to, I couldn’t. And 
I don’t want to; no, no. Even though you do 
take me to task because Rodolph never sent 
you a picture. Florence Deshon died in New 
York City February 4, 1922. Rosemary Theby 
isn’t married. Gertrude and Antrim Short 
are sister and brother. 


V. H., ARKANSAS.—To be in style a girl will 
go to almost any length. I like long skirts, 
considering them much more graceful than 
the knee-lengths. I hope they are here to stay. 
Corinne Griffith is in California now, making 
“The Common Law” for Selznick. Somehow 
I always confuse ““The Common Law,” “The 
Easiest Way,” and “Within the Law.” 
Theda Bara is doing the second for Selznick, 
and Norma Talmadge is making the third. 
Marion Davies in “Adam and Eva.” 


Gerry.—Thank you. I ate the fudge and 
enjoyed it very much. I thought it was very 
good fudge. My stenographer sniffed and said 
she could make better if she had a mind to. 


| I agreed with her that it would be out of the 


question. Alice Brady, Paramount; Doris 
Kenyon, 850 West End Avenue, New York 
City; Irene Castle, 120 Lexington Avenue; 
Pearl White, Pathe. 


J. S., RipGEwoop, N. J.—Interesting—and 
humorous, too? Is it possible I have merited 
two such adjectives? No. But thanks just 
the same. Bebe—there’s only one Bebe in 
pictures, at least pronounced that way—has 
brown eyes and black hair; is five feet four 
inches tall and weighs 123 pounds. She’s a 
nice girl and she has a charming mother. Not 
one of your stage mothers; an honest to good- 


4 rf 
ness mother with a sense of humor. Bebe 


looks like her; need I say more? I am tempted 
to write Mrs. Daniels a fan letter. 


Satty.—I know you. You’re an intriguer. 
You have melting gray eyes and your favorite 
book is a check book. And of course you'll get 
a picture of Milton Sills. You would. Write 
to him care Lasky studios. Milton is married. 


Brown-EvEeD LUCILLE.—You want to see 
more about Carol Dempster in the Magazine? 
Just a minute. I'll order a story at once. 
I wish I were an interviewer. One of the first 
things I would do would be to call up Carol. 
She isn’t married. She was born in Santa 
Maria, California, January 16, 1902. She is 
working now in Griffith’s new film “The White 
Rose,” with Mae Marsh. Jacqueline Logan, 
the fair south-sea-islander in “Ebb Tide,” was 
born in San Antonio, Texas, November 30, 
1902. In fact, 1902 was a lucky year for the 
film industry. 


BLUE Eyves.—You don’t like the way Ken- 
neth Harlan wears his watch chain in “The 
Beautiful and Damned?” This is terrible. 
Write to Mr. Harlan and tell him that—I dare 
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you. He is engaged to Marie Prevost. Miss 
| Prevost has never been married. Harlan 
| played opposite Jewel Carmen in “Nobody.” 
| He is a free lance; but has been with Warner 
Brothers more often than with any other 
company. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 | 


























A Stenographer’s Chance in Pictures 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


material), and from executives of the company, 
such as office managers, heads of departments, 
etc. They also have a great amount of typing 
to do—copying manuscripts and continuities. 

Salaries of stenographers range from $20 
to $30 per week—almost every studio pays 
by the week. There are no Saturday after- 
noons off, and not many holidays. The 
office hours are usually from 9:00 to 5:30 
o’clock. No definite lunch hours are in order 
as each studio has a commissary where every- 
one eats and gets back to work as soon as 
possible. 

Private secretaries are next in rank and num- 
ber. They are recruited mostly from the 
stenographic forces in the studios, as it is an 
unwritten law that one must have served time 
as a stenographer in a studio before one is 
valuable as a private secretary. 

The duties of a private secretary toan official 
of the studio are much the same as those of a 
private secretary in the business world. But 
in addition to a good business knowledge, she 
must have a good sense of story values and 
title values, forsheis oftencalled uponto readand 
pass upon a story for her employer, or to give 
suggestions for bettering a sick plot or strength- 
ening a weak title. A private secretary in 
filmdom should also be a good judge of screen 
personalities, for ofttimes an official will con- 
sult his secretary regarding certain actors for 
certain parts in a picture, feeling that her 
opinion would be representative of the youth- 
ful feminine point of view. 

The duties of the private secretaries to the 
stars are many and varied. It is they who 
open and read all fan mail and separate the 
sheep from the goats, passing on to the star 
only such letters as might interest: Some- 
times the star will dictate an answer, but more 
often simply tells the secretary what to say in 
reply. The secretary attends to the star’s 
business and personal needs, such as depositing 
the weekly salary check, which is no small 
matter, clipping coupons if the star has money 
invested in bonds, checking up on the “‘boss’s” 
various business interests, and even advis- 
ing the stellar light when to buy or sell 
certain tracts of real estate—for almost every 
star in Hollywood is a large property owner. 

The secretary often superintends the star’s 
servants, writing their weekly pay checks, 
and attending to their various exigencies such 
as seeing that the chauffeur has the batteries 
on the car recharged; that the cook gets in 
enough coal; and that the gardener is supplied 
with the sort of pruning shears or lawn mower 
that will make him happy. The secretary 
often rides about in the star’s limousine attend- 
ing to the details of her duties. Very seldom, 
however, does she accompany the star on trips 
to New York or abroad, unless a picture is to 
be made at the destination. Office hours? 
They are irregular, to put it mildly. A 
secretary to a star is busy most of her waking 
hours. Her salary ranges from $35 to $50 
per week. 

The highest order of stenographers employed 
in the studios is called “script clerks.” Theirs 
is the coveted stenographic position on the 
“lot,” and the most exacting. Not all 
directors employ script clerks, but it is rapidly 
being found practicable to have down in black 
and white just what was “shot” from day to 
day. Famous Players-Lasky are credited 


with originating the script clerk position. 
This work is about as irregular as a steno- 
graphic position can be—and as technical. 
The script clerk sits on the “set’’ and takes 


down in shorthand the action just as it tran- | 


spires. For instance, the star may enter 
through one door, the leading man through 
another, and the villain through still another, 
and all exit through different doors. Now 
perhaps something pertaining to an exterior 
of that same room would have to be photo- 
graphed two weeks later. It would be dis- 
astrous to have the players emerging from 
opposite doors than those through which they 
exited in the previous scene, so the script 
clerk’s notes are consulted for filming the scene. 

The director dictates ideas as they come 
to him on the set and the script clerk includes 
them in her notes. Whien she transcribes her 
notes, she gives one copy to the director and 
one copy to the cutter. She also assists in 
the cutting room, as by her knowledge of the 
director’s ideas in filming the scenes, she is 
able to give valuable advice to the cutters as 
to just where certain parts should be inserted 
or taken out. Each day the “flashes” 
from the various productions being filmed are 
thrown on the screen in the projection room 
at the studio, and the script clerk is able to 
check up her notes in case they should have 
become “‘cold”’ over night. 

The script clerk’s office hours are just any 
hours. She works all night, or all day, as the 
director happens to be “shooting.” When 
the camera stops grinding she has to tran- 
scribe her notes so they will be ready for the 
director next day. If the company goes on 
“location” the script girl goes too, and enjoys 
as nice accommodations as any member of the 
company. 

It is “between pictures” that the script girl 
really likes her job. Sometimes for two weeks 
she will be practically “on her own,” and can 
come and go as she pleases and perhaps even 
take a little vacation. It is looking forward 
to “between pictures” that keeps up her cour- 
age when the director is filming a particularly 
trying scene on which she is forced to work 
eighteen or twenty hours without stopping. 
Salaries for script clerks are from $40 to $75 
per week. 

Transportation to and from the studios is 
to be reckoned with if one is employed either 
at the Universal Studios in Universal City, or 
at the Goldwyn, Ince, or Hal Roach Studios, 
in Culver City. These two towns are far 
removed from Hollywood, and are not con- 
nected by a car line. Regular busses ply 
between Universal City and Hollywood, 
thereby making it comparatively easy to 
reach the “U,” but no transportation lines of 
any kind connect Hollywood with Culver City. 
Therefore, if one is employed at any of the 
studios in Culver City, she must arrange to 
ride with friends or buy a car of herown. To 
go by street car necessitates a trip to Los 
Angeles and then out on the interurban, 
which consumes the greater part of an hour 
and a half. 

But don’t forget, in case all this has dis- 
couraged you, that a day of promotion often 
comes; and, of course, whenever that occurs, 
it leaves an opening for a new stenographer 
who has been spurred on by that thing called 
ambition, or whatever it is, to take the chance. 








GOSSIP—East and West 


An unequalled department of information for 
motion picture followers—Complete, last minute 
news of the actors and the studios—Page ‘72. 
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STOPPED 


No more falling hair. New hair 
grown in 90 days this amazing 
new way or money refunded 


This offers you silky, luxurious hair and a 
world of it under written guarantee. 


It may sound amazing. But results are 
more so, for we have proved our treatment 
in 91 cases in every 100. Hence we guar- 
antee it absolutely to stop falling hair and 
to grow new hair in 90 days. No money if it 
fails. We urge you to make the test. Thou- 
sands of women have done so and thank 
us for the added charm it has brought them. 


Infected Sebum 


We thus warrant our method, because it 
does what scientists internationally have 
striven for years to do—combats the in- 
fected Sebum which clings to hair and de- 
stroys it; the source of most hair troubles, 
of dull, lustreless, ugly hair. 


This Sebum is an oil. It forms at the 
roots of the hair and is intended by Nature 
to lubricate the scalp. But upon exposure 
it frequently becomes infected. Then it 
spreads throughout the hair and forms a 
natural breeding place for germs. Thus the 
scalp becomes irritated. Bacteria by the 
millions accumulate and feed upon the hair. 
You can see it on your scalp, when dry as 
dandruff, but more often as an oily secretion. 

The new Van Ess treatment is germicidal. 
It is massaged directly into the hair roots. 
It kills these germs, destroys the infection. 
Under actual test it is proved 91 per cent 
effective. 


Obtain a bottle today at any drug or de- 


| partment store. Or mail coupon below. 


written iron-clad guarantee comes with each 

day treatment. You take no chance 
making the test. Lovely hair will be yours— 
quickly. If not, the treatment 
costs you nothing. Ask for 


Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. 


Or, mail the coupon for 
supply by mail postpaid. Send 
no money, but pay the post- 
man $1.50 for a single bottle 
or $4 for 3 bottles—the full 
90-day treatment with guar- 
antee. Results will be a rev- 
elation. 





Note the rubber 
cap. You mas- 
sage this treat- 
ment directly 
into the follicles 
of the hair. 


(VAN ESS LABORATORIES 

| 5035 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, III. 

| Please send bottles Van Ess Liquid Scalp 
Massage, Parcel Post. enclose no money, but 

| agree to pay the postman when he calls. 


| Name 





| Address 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES 
5035 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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IT Does the Cleaning | 
—NOT You! 


Sani-Flush cleans it for you. Don't 
scrub the toilet bowl. Nor scour it. 
Nor dip out water. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl. 
Follow directions on the can. Flush! 
Watch stains, discolorations, incrus- 
tations disappear. See how the bowl 
shines. There's nothing like Sani- 
Flush. It’s patented. 

You can’t reach the trap—hidden, 
unhealthful. Sani-Flush does! Cleans 
it thoroughly. Destroys all foul odors. 
Won't harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


F oreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. |, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


ani-Flush 


Reg VS Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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America’s opinion of movies and movie 
stars, wouldn’t you do it? 

Then you'll forgive me. 

For this is as flagrant and as black a record of 
sheer eavesdropping as has ever been recorded. 
I was sitting in a niche in the garden wall 
drying my hair. 

My two small brothers were mending their 
coaster just around the corner. 

You probably have small brothers—or son; 
—or nephews of your own. 

If so, you know mine. 

Respectively ten and eleven years old, I 
choose to believe they are no worse and no 
better than other boys. Reasonably intelli- 
gent. Entirely devilish. Noisy and hungry. 
They play football, ride bicycles on Hollywood 
Boulevard, and gobble your best box of choco- 
lates at one fell swoop. 

They were discussing the movies. 

It was Saturday morning and they were, as 
usual, going to spend their weekly allowance on 
a movie matinee. 

It has always been a matter of great curiosity 
with me—what the youth of America really 
and truly thinks about movies and movie stars. 

Any theater owner will tell you children are 
an important asset in his business. The follow- 
ing of the children is an invaluable asset to a 
star. Mothers and fathers find their children’s 
movie tastes and experiences matters for ser- 
ious consideration. 


E you had a chance to listen in on young 


ELL, now I know a lot more akout it 
than I did. 

Listen in with me on the following conversa- 
tion, which I give you my .word is as near 
verbatim—without fear, favor or prejudice—as 
I am able to set it down. 

““Let’s go see ‘Blood and Sand’ this after- 
noon. It’s down on Western Avenue.” 

“‘ Aw, for gosh sake, what’d you want to sec 
that old Valentino for? He’s so sloppy.” 

“Well, there’s a swell bull fight in it. Don’t 
you want to see a bull fight?” 

“T bet there isn’t. I bet they just put it up 
there to get usin. They tell the darndest lies, 
those ads. I know. I’ve been stung.” 

“Well, there is too a bull fight. Anyway, 
Lila Lee is in it.” 

“All right. I like her. 


sure a swell little actress.” 


She can act. She’s 





Moncy at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside Industries, 
has a few openings for new members. Wonderful easy way to earn 
$5, $10 or more every day right in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fire- | 
side Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorat- 
ing Art Novelties, how on gat complete outfit FREE. Write to 
losing 2c stamp, i 

Grange, indiana. 


day, 
DE INDUSTRIES, Department P43, 
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Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets Make Fortunes 


Women easily earn $40 to $75 a week. We make you expert in all 
branches, like massage, straps, waving, packs, dyeing, marcel, skin 
work, manicuring, etc. No experience necessary. Study at home 
in spare time. Earn while you learn. Authorized diploma. Money- 
back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental System of 
Beauty Culture, Dept. 28, 1000 Diversey Bivd.. Chicago 





“Veh, but I like Mae Murrary better. I like 
her best.” 

““Mae Murray? For Pete’s sake! What 
d'you like her best for? You are a dumbbell.” 

“Dumbbell yourself. I like her ’cause she 
dances swell. She sure moves around fast in a 
picture. Kind of nutty, but I like to see her 
idance. She can shimmy great!” 
| “Well, I don’t care anything about the 
|} women, anyway. Gee, what’d they amount to, 
| that’s what I want to know. Mary’s all right, 
but for myself I don’t care about any of the 
women, do you?” 

“No, I don’t think Ido. Yeh, Mary’s fine. 
Only she was sort of foolish in that ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’ She was too big, first place. If I 
ever meet up with any guy like that I'll sure 
make him look pretty. What'd she want to 
play in a picture like that for?” 
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Young America 


the 


Movies 
By Adela Rogers St. Fohns 


“Well, maybe they make her. You don't 
know everything. Say, tonight there’s Tom 
Mix, way out at Gardner Junction. D’you 
think mama’ll let us go?” 

“Tom Mix? Oh, boy! Now you’re talking. 
I'd rather see one Tom Mix picture than all the 
others put together. Gee, that’s what I like. 
The wild and wooly ones. Let’s make mama 
let us go. You go and cut the front lawn now 
and then she’ll sure let us go. I got moriey be- 
cause I didn’t go last week. I'll stake you.” 

“All right. I sure like Tom Mix best. But 
say, I saw him at the football game. He’s the 
raz. He was dressed in a coat made out of a 
plaid horse blanket. He was, too. He did look 
trick. I’m glad he’s western in his picture 
cause he sure is the worst dresser off I ever 
saw. He’s so loud sounds like a steam engine.” 

“Well, I don’t care one thing about him off. 
Not one thing. But on—oh, boy!” 

“Why didn’t you go last week?” 

“There wasn’t anything I wanted to see. 
Lot of bunk. Gloria Swanson, and Nazimova 
and Milton Sills. I don’t like that guy. He 
rides by our school every morning and he’s got 
a chauffeur that drives and he sits in the back 
seat. That’s the bunk. Imagine a man sitting 
all alone in the back seat like he was a baby in 
a baby buggy. Catch Tom Mix doing that. 
Well, I saw that Gloria Swanson once when the 
snake bit her. She wasn’t so bad when her hair 
was fixed right, but when she slicked it back 
and put pie tins in it, gee, it looked funny. 
She’s got a kind of funny face anyway.” 

“T thought there was a Hoot Gibson last 
week. I like him. He’s swell. I guess I went 
to see Viola Dana last week. She’s an awful 
cute little girl. But I like Hoot. He’s like Bill 
Hart used to be, but he’s so blame old now.” 

“Yep, he’s too old. I’m afraid he’ll get hurt. 
But there’s nobody as good as he used to be, is 
there? But he ain’t any older than Charlie 
Chaplin.” 

“Aw, he is too. Charlie ain’t so old. He 
just acts that way. I don’t care anything 
about old Charlie Chaplin myself, nor Harold 
Lloyd, either. Oh, Harold’s not so bad in those 
thrill ones, where he climbs out on things. I’d 
go to see one of those myself. But I don’t 
think he and Charlie are so much. Ben Tur- 
pin’s better.” 

“Oh, they’re all right for comedians, kid. 
But what are comedians? I think Owen 
Moore’s funnier than anybody else. And he 
has some outdoor stuff, too. Say, I liked that 
one jane that plays lumber pictures and rides— 
what’s her name?” 

“You mean Priscilla Dean? 
right.” 

“D’you know I saw Bill Russell on the street 
the other night buying a paper and, by gosh, 
he waited for his change from a nickel. I bet I 
won’t go to see any more of his pictures.” 

“Maybe he’s just absent-minded. I don’t 
guess he wanted those two pennies.” 

“What'd he wait for, then?” 

“Say, do you believe Jackie Coogan’s got a 
million dollars?” 

“T don’t know. I guess so. He didn’t get 
any of it from me, I'll tell the world. I hope he 
has. Poor little kid, he leads a tough life. 
Governesses and truck and not going to school 


Yep, she’s all 
















and having to be dressed up and showed off all 
the time. That was one thing about Wally Reid. 
He sent his kid to public school like an Ameri- 
can ought to. Bill’s a little kid, but he’s no 
sissy. Neither is the Lasky kid. But I like 
that cute little Baby Peggy. better’n Jackie 
Coogan.” 

“Mama and Marjorie are going to see 
Norma Talmadge tonight. I heard mama say 
so at breakfast. She wears swell clothes. 
Swell, you bet.” 

“Mama said we could go to see ‘Robin 
Hood’ again. I sure want to see it before it 
goes. That’s the only picture I ever wanted to 
see twice. Gee, that sure is a swell picture. I 
wish they’d make more like that.” 

“Well, I’d like to see ‘To Have and To 
Hold’ again. I liked the pirates and the fight- 





They Knew 
What They Were Doing 


By Joseph €. Kerr 


I Koo publisher had just handed back 

to Harriet Beecher Stowe the manu- 
script of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

“Why not give Topsy a regular 
father and mother instead of having her 
say she ‘just growed up’?”’ he said. 

“Vou forget the movie rights,” 
answered Mrs. Stowe. “You know 
the Pennsylvania censors do not allow 
children to be born.” 

Without further question the pub- 
lisher paid for the manuscript. 











ing and that girl’s not so bad. Betty some- 
thing.” 

“Betty Compson. Classy looking. But old 
Kosloff is the swell baby in that. Some villain. 
He’s a funny nut, though. I saw a traffic cop 
stop him at Sunset and Cahuenga when I was 
going to school the other day and old Késloff 
was Just raving around.” 

“Well, if you’re going to cut that front lawn, 
you’d better go.” 


“Aw, come on and help me, for gosh sake. 
You’re so lazy you'll grow there. It won’t hurt 
you.” 

“How do you get that way? That’s the raz. 
I did it last week. Go cut it yourself and I’ll 
tell mama we want to go see Tom Mix to- 
night.” 


New Companies Fewer 
During Past Year 


URING 10921, 455 companies embarked in 
the motion picture business, and incorpo- 
rated in New York State, with a capitalization 
represented of $28,373,400. 
Up to December 1, 1922, there were 289 com- 
panies in the motion picture business incor- 
porated at Albany, these having a combined 
capitalization of $17,782,100. Some of the past 
months were extremely lean, April for instance, 
witnessing but 15 companies incorporating, 
and these showirg a capitalization of but 
$274,000. During the last two or three months, 
however, a most substantial gain has been 
shown, both in the number of companies incor- 
portaed, as well as the capitalization which 
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skin needs Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream, but every skin does not need the same 
treatment. 
A sallow skin means poor circulation. A brisk treatment of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold C 
will stimulate the blood flow. - wemeeas sae 
Oily or dry, your skin needs a thorough cleansing with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 
This will remove the dirt that gets beneath the surface; the dirt that really harms and coarsens the 
skin. _ Soap and water cleansing removes only surface dirt. Apply Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream liberally night and morning. This will supply the necessary oil that your skin needs. u 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is on sale everywhere. You need have no doubts as to its 
absolute reliability, In Tubes, 10c, 25¢ and 50c. In Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. | 


A FREE TRIAL—Write for a free tube of this perfect skin cleanser and complexion 
beautifier. Daggett & Ramsdeil, Dept. 1034, D. & R. Building, New York 


T° keep your skin healthy and beautiful, you must possess a thorough knowledge of its needs. Every 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 
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they represent.—Motion Picture News. 


When you 



































Ga HAIR is appropriate only to age. Grandmother’s silver locks 


becomingly frame a face lined and mellowed by time. But why, 
should a young woman permit premature gray hair to place the seal of age upon her brow! 
Modern thought justifies the tinting of gray, faded or bleached hair to its original shade 


suse BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 
Any shade of brown or black may be quickly obtained at home. Brownatone, guaranteed 
harmless, will not rub off or wash out. At dealers, or direct—50c and $1.50. Trial bottl: 
sent direct for 10c. 
The Kenton Pharmacal Company 
749 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky. Canada address: Windsor, Ont. 
NaTone Lemonated Shampoo improves the hair. At drug stores or direct 50c. 
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Plan to wear the new 
styles this Spring—send 
for your Francis Jordan 





No Diet Reducer NOW! 

No Exercise Whether you are fat all over or just fat in spots 

Endorsed by —whether you have been fat for years or are 
h =a just beginning to put on weight — makes no 

Physicians difference. YOU can be slender! 


Roll yourself 
with my reducer 
and “the FAT 


Without Diet or Exercise! 


Don’t let this Easter find you disappointed zt SS 
in the fit and style of your frock — wear the 


29 sort of gown you wish and know that it looks . 
ROLLS OFF as you would have it look. rye Ay 
For MEN Only $12.50 and Guaranteed ! 
or WOMEN For the fraction of the cost of a dress you can 
realize your desire to be slender. My reducer clothing 


is GUARANTEED to show results in 9 days 
or money refunded. 
Send Now! 

YOU RISK NOTHING! The 9 days’ trial 
will SHOW what my reducer will doforYOU. 
Send your order accompanied by check or 
Money Order for $12.50 ($12.95 in Canada) 
NOW and your reducer will come to you by 
return mail, prepaid, and IN A PLAIN 
WRAFPER., 

Or send for free 
booklet. 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5°6 $758 &*9 SHOES so wou 


AND WOMEN 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year alter year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. Douglas has been making surpassingly 
BECAUSE shoes for forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 


shoes in style, quality, material and 
W.L. DOUGLAS workmanship ‘are better than ever bee 


fore; only by examining them Can you appreciate their 
superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub-/}. 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. a 


If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 












































handles W. i. jougias shoes, write today President SHOES 
for exclusive rights to handle this quic W. L. Dougias Shoe Co, \ 
selling, quick turn-over line. 126 Spark St. Brockton. Mass. $4.50 & $5 00 





Dress Making Lessons FREE 


Women, Girls, 15 or over, can easily learn Dressand Cos- 4~ Cut and mail to 
tume Designing and Making during their spare moments om Cnetttnte 
IN TEN WEEKS Rochester, N. Y. 


i NCE, 
Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn / treeotany charce 
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How It’s Done 


(We Can't Tell You Why) 
By Robert Hage 


CENE: Darkened projection room. 

Cast: Two censors “at work.” 
least, they draw money for it). 

“Now, we'll have to cut out that incident of 
the little boy falling into the river. We must 
remember that our duty to the public is not 
confined merely to safeguarding their morals; 
we must protect them in every possible way.” 
“Right you are.” 

“For instance some impressionable children 
will be affected by that scene. It will stick in 
their minds—you know how children are—and 
the first opportunity they have they will go 
near the water, and perhaps be killed. Like- 
wise, it might inspire thought of suicide by 
drowning in their infantile minds.” 
“Absolutely correct. Let’s take up that 
chase on horseback. I believe it should be 
eliminated. You will notice that the horses 
were covered with lather when the villain was 
captured. I’m afraid that if that is allowed to 
remain in we will come in for censure4rom the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 

“Out it goes.” 

“Then this kissing scene—” 

“Eliminate that at once. Hereafter all 
scenes of that kind are to be cut. Without 
doubt kissing is the stepping stone to all the 
forms of immorality and vice prevalent in 
this country, and it is our duty as conscientious 
officials to remove this stumbling block from 
the paths of the young. Kissing cannot be 
justified anyway.” 

“Very true.” 

“Now, let’s see; we’ve eliminated the scene 
showing the heroine unlacing her shoe, the hero 
smoking a cigarette, the villain looking at the 
heroine, the maid giving the baby a bath—” 

“We haven’t taken any action on the 
episode of the hero drinking a glass of near- 
beer.” 

“That’s right. In my eyes near-beer is just 
as bad as real beer. It tastes somewhat like 
the latter, and as it would have the tendency 
to keep alive in any person drinking it a desire 
for alcoholic beverages we had better cut out 
that scene.” 

“Done.” 

“By the way, how much footage have we 
cut out?” 

‘Forty-five hundred feet; that leaves only 
a reel and a half.” 

“Oh, I almost forgot one point; the title. It 
contains the word ‘love’ and therefore. will 
have to be changed. How about the sub- 
titles?” 

“We've disapproved three-fourths of them.” 

“Now, is there anything else to do with this 
picture?” 

“T guess not.” 

“Well, let’s call it a day. This is a nerve- 
racking job, and the worst of it is that the 
people do not appreciate what we are doing for 
them.” 


(At 
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The Diary of a Dog | 


A. Dog that belonged to a Star 
By “Delight Evans 


ONDAY. Ho—hum! Another day. 
M went’ my great-grandmother, who 
belonged to an Empress, turn over in 
her grave if she could see me now? To see me, 
nobly born Tsin-Lau-Lang, re-christened Chu 
Chin Chow, and buried in a gold basket with a 
lot of pink roses painted on it! Terrible taste 
this boudoir is in, anyhow. That rose-pink bed 
hurts my eyes—they have never been very 
strong, and what with the Kliegs at the studio 
and everything, I am almost blind. We go to 
the studio today too. Sie woke up in a bad 
humor because she hates to be there and made 
up at eleven. And it’s a poor part she’s play- 
ing, and she hates it, because she can’t wear 
her new gowns. I wish the director would 
make her be there some morning at nine. But 
he won’t. He doesn’t dare. I am the only 
thing in the world that can answer her back. 
And then this creature who bought me simply 
says, “Isn’t he sweet? He’s des’ the sweetest 
ittum tootums I ever had.’’ I wish I could 
bite. Well, we’re at the studio. Her dressing 
room is almost as bad as her boudoir. I never 
saw so many mirrors. On the set. She never 
lets me out of her sight. What a life! 
Tuesday. She had temperament today. She 
has temperament ever so often. She had it to- 
day because the director wouldn’t let her wear 
her new pearls in the slum scene. She said her 
public expected it of her. The director called 
the studio manager and the studio manager 
sent for the vice-president. The scene was cut 
out and the story was changed so she is adopted 
by a rich eccentric old man. Some excitement, 
anyhow. She decided she wouldn’t work much 
more this afternoon and ordered tea on the set. 
She never did that before. I discovered there 
was a man there from a magazine. She was 
being interviewed. She picked me up and 
petted me. Then we had our pictures taken. 
I struggled, but it was no use. She said she 
kept kennels at her country place. The only 
country she ever saw was Central Park. 
Wednesday. I saw some proofs of those 
photographs. You can hardly see me at all. 
Somebody sent her a new diamond bracelet 
and she is holding me with the hand that has 


the diamond bracelet on it. As if this were not 
enough to spoil my day, I had to go with her to 
the studio again and I had to act ina scene. I 
had to stand on my hind legs and bark for a 
silly piece of candy. I don’t like to do these 
things. Oh, my ancestors! 

Thursday. Publicity in the Park. How I 
hate it. I would almost rather act in a motion 
picture than pose for publicity photographs in 
the park. For one thing, I dislike publicity. 
Intensely. It is not dignified. For another, I 
dislike to hold still. But if I do not, she 
squeezes me until I am obliged to. And then 
some Airedale or Irish terrier is sure to come 
along and laugh at me. The other morning 
that Sennett dog had hysterics watching me 


posing. I had all I could do to keep from 
jumping at him. 
Friday. The stulio again. While she was 


working on the set, I slipped away from her 
maid and went wandering about. I met some 
very interesting people. Hoi polloi, perhaps, 
but interesting. I made friends with a shaggy 
individual in overalls. He patted me in a nice 
way—not patronizingly, as she does—and I 
surprised myself by standing for it. I followed 
him into a strange place filled with furniture of 
all kinds. I found a comfortable chair and 
curled up and went to sleep in it. It was the 
first real rest I’d had since I belonged to her. 
But it didn’t last long. I might have known. 
She found me. She picked me up and hugged 
me and called me a lot of foolish names. 
Saturday. She stayed at home today. She 
telephoned the studio she was very ill. She 
isn’t at all, you know. She says it will do them 
good to worry about her. The funny part of it 
is they won’t worry; but she doesn’t know that. 


Sunday. I doubt if any dog of my family | 


had ever done it before. It is against all my 
liner instincts; contrary to the traditions of 
my great house. I am being buffeted about 
by police dogs and Airedales and all sorts of 
common canines. I have almost been in a 
fight. I may starve to death; again, I may get 
picked up by children. But just so I am not 
found and returned I don’t care. I have run 
away. I am a free dog at last! 
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My Life Story 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58 ] 


I was just—a tramp. 

Letters from my family told of financial 
troubles brought on by the war. Italy had 
not entered, but business had been killed. 


They couldn’t have given me money. Any- 
how, I was too proud to write for any. My 


mother was not well. It would have killed her 
to know the straits I had come to. And so I 
used to go into the Astor Hotel—up on the 
mezzanine floor—and write letters to her on 
their beautiful stationery telling her how happy 
and successful I was. Of my wonderful posi- 
tion—when I was a derelict. Of my many 
friends—when I was friendless. Of the gay 
times I had been having—when I was so 
hungry I could scarcely write. If she noticed 
those little warped spots that occasionally 
occurred on the note-paper she must have 
thought they were tears of joy! 

I looked for work every day. Usually I did 
not get it, but sometimes I made fifty cents 
by shining the brass on cars, by sweeping out, 
by doing anything that anyone would allow 
me to do. 1 was above no work. For bread 


I would have scrubbed the streets. 


On the great days when I was blessed with 
a job I would go to the place of “The Hungry 
and Homeless”—the H & H Automat. On 
other days I partook of free lunches. I reached 
furtively for the food and quickly walked out. 
I couldn’t bear to have them taunt me, saying, 
“Why don’t you spend a nickel for beer?” I 
didn’t want beer. I wanted just water, and 
I couldn’t get that except by going to public 
fountains. 

Yes, I thought of suicide. Many, many 
times I thought of it. But each time with that 
thought would come another: Mother said 
only a coward commits suicide, the brave man 
bears his cross whatever it may be. 

On the third day of my homeless stretch I 
met an Italian. He struck up a conversation 
with me, for he, too, was a derelict, but in 
my eyes he was a Croesus. He had a room 
and a bed. He had forty cents. I had ten. 
We'went to a delicatessen and bought a loaf of 
bread, five cents worth of ham, and a bottle of 
milk. We went to his room and feasted, pour- 
ing a little of the milk on the bread so that it 
would not be quite so hard. He shared his 

















Popcorn Machine at 


A New Butter -Kist | 
Half Former Price! 





ERE’S a marvelous money- 

making opportunity—a beau- 
tiful, new automatic Butter-Kist 
Popcorn Machine at half what former 
models cost. 


For a small down-payment this new 
Gold M’‘ne Model will be shipped 
immediately to any responsible re- 
tailer. Within a few hours after its 
receipt you can be earning big profits, 
selling the world-famous Butter-Kist 
Popcorn, out of which you should easi- 
ly and quickly pay the balance. 
The “Gold Mine” is a beauty. At- 
tractive mahogany-finished cabinet. 
Handsome glass sides. Highly 
polished nickel parts. Takes up little 
room. Feeds, discharges, pops and || 
butters the corn automatically. Keeps || 
the corn warm and crisp after popping. || 
_— thirty 10-cent packages an | 
our. 


Butter-Kist Popcorn sells fast. It’s | 





nationally known and advertised. 
People go out of their way to buy 








Butter-Kist. Out of every dollar’s || 
worth you sell, you keep 65 cents as 
your profit! F. J. Studer writes, ““My 
Butter-Kist Popcorn profits have 
averaged over $900 per year for six |) 
years”. R. C. Hoegge says, “First six || 
months’ sales went over $2500’. |) 
Many are making even more. 
The “Gold Mine” attracts custom- || 
ers. Builds trade. Makes big profits. | 
Write immediately for the new }| 
Butter-Kist Easy Payment Plan. | 


Butter-Kist Popcorn 
**America’s Oldest Treat’? 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MEG. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn } 
Machines and Peanut Toasters | 


2144 Van Buren St. Indianapolis |) 





HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
2144 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free Butter-Kist book. also want 
the Location Chart which I will fill out and 
return to you. 


Name _—--- 
Sereet —— : 
City and State a ee 


a — | 











The coupon filled in, will give you a quick 
start towards big profits. No obligation on 
your part. Fillin and mail TODAY. 
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How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, I 
will send you a sample of the famous Alexander 
Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send any money 
— just your name and address to Alexander Labora- 
tories, 3222 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
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narrow cot with me that night, and I slept like 
a dead man until morning, when I rolled over 
and found myself on the floor. 

Then and there I picked myself up, literally 
and figuratively. My friend in need not only 
supplied me with a lodging for the night but 
also with a very good lecture. I had been too 
proud to supplicate the friends of my better 
days for help. Most of those I had met in 
cafes were the fair weather sort, of course. As 


| for the others, I was ashamed to present my- 
| self looking like a beggar. 


My Italian host 
of the skylight room said: 

“Listen, the first thing you have to do is 
to forget who you are or what your family is. 
You are in this country to make a living. It’s 
a fight. You say you are humble. You are 
willing to work. Well, you’ve got to be just a 
little more humble. You’ve got to go the 
limit. You'll have to beg for a chance.” 

That morning I went to a fellow who was 
playing the piano in the orchestra at Maxim’s. 
He came from an excellent family in Taranto, 
Italy, and had made history similar to my 
own. 

“Can you help me to get work?” I said. 

He didn’t ask questions, but replied to my 
question as tersely as I had put it. 

“Go to the head-waiter at Maxim’s. He 
used to be at Bustanoby’s. He will rememker 
you.” 

In my shabby clothes I presented myself to 
the head-waiter who had seen me only in 
immaculate evening attire and had received 
many a nice tip from me. He looked at me 
with a curious smile. 

“T guess you have seen plenty like me,” I 
said. “Can you help me get a job?” 

He thought a moment, and then said: 

“T remember you are a good dancer. We 
need some one here to dance with lady guests. 
Oftentimes they come with gentlemen who do 
not dance. We can’t pay you anything, but 
we will give you your meals and a room up- 
stairs with a Victrola where you can give danc- 
ing lessons. You will have plenty of chances 
to make a little money that way.” 

All I could say was, “ Fine!” 

I didn’t dare venture the remark that my 
evening clothes were in a pawn shop. 

Fate was certainly being kind to me. Just 
outside the door I met another old acquaint- 
ance. He was surprised at my appearance. 

“What’s happened, old man?” 

I told him my story over a lunch which he 
bought me at Jack’s. I must have told it 
touchingly, for he said, “I'll be your first pupil 
for dancing lessons, and I'll advance thirty 
dollars if you’ll come up to my studio while I 
get it.” 

With this money I redeemed my dress suit, 
my dinner coat and evening overcoat. I had 
enough left to take a little room on 56th street 


| near Eighth Avenue at $5 a week. 


few weeks later I met a girl whose acquaint- 

ance I had made outside the 44th Street 
Theater when both of us had been hoping to 
get a job in a show that the Shuberts were put- 
ting on. I invited her to lunch with me at 
Maxim’s. 

“Why don’t you get a partner and do exhi- 
bition dances?” she asked. “Surely you are 
not satisfied with doing this sort of thing. You 
are a gentleman and you dance well enough to 
appear on the stage. If you like, I will intro- 
duce you to Bonnie Glass. I think she is 
looking for a partner.” 

That night I dressed up in my best—I wore 

a silk high hat, too—and went with my friend 
to the New York roof where Miss Glass was 
dancing with Clifton Webb. 

After one of the exhibition numbers, Miss 
Glass came over to our table and I was pre- 
sented. Excusing myself, I left for a few 
minutes in order to give my friend an oppor- 
tunity to explain who I was and what my 
qualifications were. 

“My heavens!” cried Bonnie when she 





| 
j 


heard. “And here I thought he was a South 
American millionaire!” 
Although she was terribly disappointed to 
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learn that I was a poor broken-down dancer 
looking for a job instead of the millionaire 
she’d fancied, she was very nice to me and 
asked me to call her the next day at the Van 
Cortlandt Hotel. Mr. Webb was leaving, and 
she needed a new partner. 

When we had tried out a few steps the next 
afternoon she engaged me at a salary of fifty 
dollars a week. She confessed afterwards that 
she was kind of “leary” of me because I 
wasn’t sure-footed. 

That night we went over to the horse show 
at Madison Square Garden, and from there to 
Delmonico’s where we gave a ‘dance for a hos- 
pital charity affair. We then went on at 
Rector’s. I went through the dance the first 
night without making a mistake, and was 
astonished by the way I was received. 


WE later created quite a sensation on the 
stage of the Winter Garden by reviving 
the old cake-walk, which had been relegated to 
the musk and lavender for twenty years. After- 
appearing at the Colonial Theater, the Or- 
pheum in Brooklyn and various Keith houses, 
Bonnie opened her Montmartre in the base- 
ment of the old Boulevard Cafe and raised my 
salary to one hundred a week. While dancing 
there we also did turns at the Palace, the 
Colonial and other vaudeville houses about 
New York. Pcrhaps our greatest success was 
earned during our out-of-town tour. The most 
memorable night was in Washington, D. C., 
when President Wilson attended our opening, 
and we received sixteen curtain calls for the 
waltz we had created. It was a lovely waltz— 
a sort of pantomime. 

During the following summer I spent a great 
deal of time at Mineola learning to manage an 
airplane. Italy had entered the war, and I 
wanted to volunteer as an aviator. I was get- 
ting along very well when fall came and I had 
to fill an engagement at the Palace Theater in 
New York for which Bonnie and I were con- 
tracted. There was no alternative, since I had 
spent all my money during the summer and 
was not yet qualified as a flyer. However, it 
was just as well, for later, when my class was 
called, I was rejected temporarily because of 
defective vision in the left eye. Later, in San 
Francisco, I made application to the Com- 
mander of the British Recruiting Mission, 
Major Manchester, hoping to make the Royal 
Flying Corps. I was told that there was no use 
going to Canada, as I could not possibly pass 
the examination and would only be sent back 
at my own expense. 

After playing our engagement at the Palace 
Theater, Bonnie and I made a tour of the larger 
Eastern cities. Then Bonnie opened the Chez- 
Fisher on 55th street, a very popular and 
exclusive place. I danced with her there until 
she married Ben Ali Haggin and retired. Joan 
Sawyer then engaged me to dance with her 
during a vaudeville tour, and afterwards at 
Woodmansten Inn. 

I had never liked dancing as a profession, 
and I was always hoping for an opportunity to 
fulfill my original ambition, that of becoming a 
farmer. Hearing that California offered great 
opportunities, I decided to join a musical com- 
edy, ‘The Masked Model,” which was going 
to the coast. My salary was seventy-five 
dollars and travelling expenses. The show 
failed at Ogden, but I received a ticket on to 
San Francisco, where I took a little apartment 
in the Windmere at Rush and Powell streets. 

In San Francisco I met Mrs. Jack Spreckels, 
who invited me to her home to meet Jack. 
Through him I received a letter of introduction 
to the president of the Italian-American bank, 
an old gentleman who was the founder of the 
Asti colony of vine-growers in California. 

He discouraged me in my idea of obtaining 
work in the agricultural line. ‘There is noth- 
ing to be made as superintendent of land,” he 
said. ‘“‘My advice is that you stick to your 
profession, save your money, and when the 
time comes you will be able to start right by 
investing in land of your own.’ 

Following this excellent counsel I took a 
part in the musical comedy “‘ Nobody Home,” 
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with Richard Carle, playing a three weeks’ 
engagement in San Francisco. My part was 
the one that Quentin Todd played in the orig- 
inal production. 

But I realized that I could not remain in the 
role of dancer; I thoroughly disliked the work. 
It was during this period of dissatisfaction that 
I received an introduction to the manager of 
Sargent & Company, fiscal agents for the Com- 
monwealth Corporation of New York, selling 
gilt edge securities on small payments. They 
needed salesmen, so I immediately enrolled. 
After two weeks in their special school of sales- 
manship I started forth on my business career. 
I remember that I made my first sale to the 
head waiter of the Cliff House. The next day 
I made another commission of fifty dollars. 
But on the third day, the draft was declared, 
the Liberty Loan drive started, and you 
couldn’t get a nickel from anybody. It was 
then that I made an attempt to enlist in the 
Royal Flying Corps. That failing, I decided 
to go to Hollywood and try motion pictures. 

During the summer I spent at Long Beach, 
while trying my hand at aviation, I made the 
friendship of Norman Kerry, who was then a 
representative for his father’s concern, a leather 
goods house. Norman did not like business, 
and things were not going very well. I asked 
him why he did not try motion pictures, for he 
seemed to have all the qualifications. He acted 
on my suggestion, and the next time I met him 
he was leading man for Mary Pickford in “‘ The 
Little Princess.” They were shooting some 
scenes in San Francisco during the time I was 
striving to be a bond salesman. It was Nor- 
man’s turn this time to make a suggestion, and 
it was the same that I had made him—‘ Why 
don’t you try pictures?” But no, I was 
through with the make-believe. Before me 
stretched the glittering field of Big Business. 
Well, when Big Business left me flat, I decided 
to try Norman’s suggestion, hoping it might 
prove as good for me as mine had for him. 

As usual, I was out of money. I never could 
save. So again I had a transportation prob- 
lem tosolve. How would I get to Los Angeles? 
The question was answered by the late Frank 
Carter, husband of Marilynn Miller, who was 
playing in “The Passing Show,” with Al Jol- 
son, in San Francisco. 

“Join us,” he said. “We are doing one 
night stands to Los Angeles, and there is always 
an extra berth on our train.” 

He introduced me to Al Jolson, who was very 
friendly and said, “ By all means, come with us.” 

I did have a little money with which to 
defray incidental expenses, but Frank Carter 
would not let me spend a single dime. “It will 
come in handy,” he said, “‘if you are going to 
storm the movie studios.” 

At Los Angeles I was met by Norman 
Kerry, who insisted that I put up at the Alex- 
andria hotel, the best in the place. 

“You stay here a week or two and make a 
good impression,” he advised shrewdly. 

And so, once again, I was in a new place, 
starting on a new career, without money. If I 
had known, while waiting outside the studio 
gates of Hollywood, the obstacles that lay 
ahead of me, I would never have had the cour- 
age to batter my way in. Fortunately, there 
is a Destiny which drops a curtain over the 
future. . . . What I found behind,that 
curtain I will tell you in my next chapter. 


"THE very latest—motion pictures by radio! 

C. Francis Jenkins, an inventor of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces he believes it 
possible to broadcast motion pictures by 
means of his new device. Events of national 
importance may be projected through the 
ether onto the screens of theaters so that the 
audiences may almost watch them happening. 
Heretofore it has been possible to transmit 
line etchings by ether waves, but until Mr. 
Jennings invented his picture broad-casting 
machines, half-tone camera studies had never 
been successfully radio-ed, to say nothing of 
moving pictures. In time no doubt radio film 
will be permanently established. 
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. &.« I marry a dead one? I ask you! You crack him and they 


B.. string you up. So what's the good of lovin’ me?” 
I'm sorry, Min, but I promised Dog Leyton I'd finish him before 1 


got married.” 


“But look, Boy, I've got a new weddin’ dress and everythin’,” she 


sobbed. “And you said today.” 


This is one of the many touching scenes that will bring a lump to 
your throat in a picture filled with dramatic climaxes and thrilling, 


picturesque action. 


A sea tale with the tang of the fresh, salt breeze—and scenes of rare and 
wondrous beauty in a love romance that will make you thrill and cheer. 
Watch for this picture and watch for the First National trademark 
on the screen at your theatre. It is the sign of the ultimate in pictures 
both in artistry and entertainment value. 


Inspiration Pictures, Inc., Chas. H. Duell, President, presents 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS 


with Miss Dorothy Gish » 


Directed 


Wiener & 1 Goulding 
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portunity to buy a really fine watch at 
actual wholesale cost. Any jeweler would 
ask $20 for this tonneau shape 14kt white 
old-filled watch with silk grosgrain ribbon 
racelet. The watch has a 25 year case, high 


aranteed 10 jewel movement, sapphire 
crown, peoutiful white dial. Our wholesale 
only $8.75 prepaid. 
We refund your money at 
RELIABLE SALES CO. 
Dept. 187, 434 Broadway. New York 
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For a thin neck 


LIZABETH ARDEN,, in her fa- 
mous Salons, attains wonderful 
results by applying VENETIAN 
ADONA CREAM with a firm up- 
ward rotary motion. This treat- 
ment fattens the neck and arms, 
fills out hollows in the shoulders, 
and develops the bust. Price $1.50 
Wrtte for personal advice on the 


care of your skin. Ask for book- 
let,“* The Quest of the Beautiful,” 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 





681-M Fifth Ave., New York 
London, 25 Old Bond St. Paris, 255 Rue St. Horioré 
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‘Did you bob () 
your hair: 





“Irving Ringlets are ideal 
to imitate the bobbed effect 
while your hair is growing 
out. They match perfectly 
andare exceptionally becom- 
ing. And so simple to put 
on, just a few pins hold 
them securely in place.” 


ae 


You will be delighted with Irving Ringlets which 
are worn around the head to simulate the bobbed 
effect and at the same time allow your hair to 
unnoticed by 


grow out those about you. 





are fascinating masses of real curls made from 
specially selected 12-inch lengths of lustrous, live 
hair (natural color) stranded into one piece by 
durable and invisible braiding. Just two pins 
needed to keep them in place. 

Irving Ringlets are a necessary requisite to 
women who, though not averse to the bob, are 
never the less anxious to bring back an abundant 
growth of hair to meet the new mode. 

They come in shades to match precisely your 
own and no one can guess the secret of your hair's 
attractiveness 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of $10.00 
and a sample of your hair. Guaranteed as represented 
or your money refunded. Mail Your Order Today. 


We also carry complete line of other hair 
goods. Write for prices and descriptions. 


IRVING HAIR GOODS COMPANY 
67 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Develops Busts Like 


° During the past 15 years 
Magic! thousands have added to 
their captivating glory 

of womanhood by using 


» GROWDINA 


. > for bust, neck or arm development 


Great Discovery of Parisian beauty 
expert. Harmless, easy, certain re- 
ogite gusranteed ormoney back. Marvelous testimonials 
of efficiency. Confidential proof and literature (sealed) 
on request, Write now, 


Mile, Sophie Koppel, Suite 910, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EARN MONE 
fon ts 9 (0) .4 1 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 

time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week 
and guarantee you steady work. Write for full 
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particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
65 Colborne Building Toronto, Can, 










Learn Illustrating 
At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained 
= commercial illustrators now 
earning $50 to $200 or more weekly. 
Plenty of opportunities for men 
or women — fascinating work — can 


done at . The 
Method makes < gp he 


i cit plete al, nformation "and 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
107 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 








Twinkle, Twinkle 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 ] 


“Then, of course, she must fail.’’ 

He made a gesture of despair. “That’s been 
done to death, too. She fails; and then she 
goes home and marries her small-town sweet- 
heart. It’s all hackneyed, trite—hokum!”’ 

“Well,” she said in some surprise, “I suppose 
you won’t be able to write anything about it, 
then.” 

“Why not?” he demanded rather savagely; 
and it could not have been of Eloise because 
his gaze was still averted. “There is always 
something new under the sun, if you can just 
find it; not entirely new, perhaps, but at least 
a little different. It isn’t the plot, it’s the twist 
you give to it that makes it new. You’ve got 
to find that twist.” 

“Well, I hope you'll find it,”’ she said. 

He seemed not to have heard her. In fact, 
for the next ten minutes he ignored her com- 
pletely; and finally he rose abruptly and went 
inside the car. Somehow, she did not feel 
offended at this rudeness; and when, that 
evening, he offered an apology, she said 
laughingly, 

“Oh, I didn’t mind. 
ing about your story.” 

“It’s got me,” he confessed. “I can’t get it 
out of my mind. There’s a story there and I 
can’t seem to dig itout. But the idea is there; 
the girl who looks like a certain popular star, 
and—” He paused, and added darkly: “I'll 
make a story out of that if it takes me a year.” 

“Tf you won’t have a heroine who finally 
makes a success,” she returned, “‘you’ll have to 
leave me out of it.” 


I knew you were think- 


HERE was no element of doubt in her 

optimism, and when at last she found her- 
self in Hollywood, with its wide streets shaded 
by rows of pepper and acacia trees, with its 
palms and flowers and gray-green mountains, 
its great studios behind which reared the single- 
sided miracle villages and towns, she looked 
upon it all as the proverbial oyster which she 
would open with the beauty that was akin to 


_ Madalynn Moore’s. 


She took temporary quarters in a small hotel 
on Hollywood Boulevard. Bud Canby came 
there too, bringing with him the unsolved 
problem of his story. She was glad she had 
found Bud. He prevented the depressing 
sense of aloneness which would surely have 
settled upon her. She was amazed at the per- 
sistency with which his mind struggled with 
that reluctant plot. It possessed him utterly. 

She soon made the acquaintance of Julia 
Hawthorne who lived at the hotel. Julia was 
a blue-eyed girl with honey-colored hair, but 
certain lines of hardness about her mouth and 
eyes robbed her of her prettiness. She was 
only two years older than Eloise—Eloise was 
twenty-two—but she had been in Hollywood 
four years, and she assumed an attitude of 
seniority over Eloise which had in it something 
of the big sister and the mothering instincts. 

“You have a sweet time ahead of you,” she 
informed Eloise almost at once. “Breaking 
into the movies is just about as easy as open- 
ing a can of sardines with a stick of gum. Far 
be it from me to put the hunkadorious on your 
wild, sweet dreams, but you might as well 
know right away what you have to buck up 
against. I came here four years ago, but I 
didn’t have any nice person like me to tell me 
which is what, and I had to find it out for my- 
self. Now I know. Sweet papa, don’t I know? 
I’m an extra girl. You may have heard some- 
thing about those things, dearie; they’re the 
females you see in the pictures that run in 
large flocks with the he-males of the species and 
holler ‘Viva!’ or ‘Down with the rich!’ or some- 
thing. They get seven dollars and a half a 
day—some days. In order to keep the well- 
known soul and body together you have to do 
something else on the side. Some girls let the 
soul go hang and just think about the body; 
but you don’t look like that kind. Between 
you and me, I’m not that kind either, but I 
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_ Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product prescribed 
by physicians over twenty-two years and 
proved safe by millions for 


' Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. 
Each unbroken package contains proper 
directions. Handy boxes of twelve tablets 
cost few cents. Druggists also sell bottles of 
24 and roo. Aspirin is the trade mark of 
Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 


This Genuine Diamond Solitaire Ring, 
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stars and society people the 
worldover. Because of our 
low price— $32.50, and /i- 
beral credit terms, you, too, 
can now wear and own it, 
or give it as a gift. Write 
for yours today. How it 
will be admired! 


ye 1 DOWN! 


Send usyourname, address 
Z and $1. ‘er examination, 
pay 1-5th (20 per cent)— 
ala nce,$1 a week. If youdo 
Sy not agree that it is a beauti- 
ful gem and an amazing 
bargain, return ring to us 
without paying a cent and 
get your $1 back. 
Send for DeLuxeCat- 
alog showing other 
diamonds, wzetches, 
and jewelry popular with the 
so-called ‘‘Four Hundred.’’ All 
at prices within your reach on 


5) long credit terms. 


{4 
No risk—no red tape—Address Dept. 328 
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Print Your Own 
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wouldn’t let anyone know it for the world. 

“When I’m not getting any extra work, I 
splice film in the laboratories. It’s easy work 
and you get from five to seven dollars a reel 
for it. Splicing means joining the pieces of 
film together that the cutter lops off. For 
negative cutting you get twenty or twenty- 
five dollars a reel; but splicing is easier and 
I’d rather make less and work less. It’s a great 
life if you don’t weaken. I'll take you over to 
a laboratory some day and show you how it’s 
done. It won’t take you long to get the hang 
of it. I’m doing that work now. They seem to 
have forgotten what an extra girl is on the lots.” 

Eloise listened with mingled sensations of 
discouragement, hurt pride, and resentment. 
She was, however, somewhat awed by the girl’s 
worldliness and amazing frankness; but she 
forgot to be grateful for the proffered aid. 

“T don’t expect to be an extra girl,” she said 
with some haughtiness, “‘nor—”’ 

“Of course you don’t.” There was an ex- 
pression of tender pity on Julia’s face. “No 
girl ever does. You don’t expect to say 
‘damn’ or ‘hell,’ either; but I'll bet you a cooky 
you'll be saying it regular before long.” 

Eloise was shocked to her innermost being 
by the utterance of this profanity. With as 
good grace as possible she retreated from this 
terrifying presence; and the terrifying presence 
gazed after her with a wistful smile on her lips. 

“Poor kid!” she murmured. “She’s in for a 
hellofatime. I'll have to keep an eye on her— 
sort of keep her under my wing. Those kind 
hit awful hard when they fall.” 


HREE weeks later Eloise stood at last 

beside the desk of Horace Price, the re- 
nowned director, the shaper of destinies who 
controlled the course of the stars, the director 
of Madalynn Moore, among others. Standing 
beside his desk was the crowning achievement 
of a three weeks’ struggle against inaccessi- 
bility, a battle won by sheer, desperate, bitter 
persistency. 

“Diaw up that chair, my dear,” he said in 
his gentle voice. Eloise had made her speech, 
not so glibly considering how often she had 
repeated it back home in Cliffton and during 
those three nightmare weeks. And now the 
great Horace Price was ready to answer, his 
kind gray eyes regarding her through his 
spectacles. 

“My dear,” he said, with slow shakes of his 

" graying head, “I am not accustomed to grant- 
ing these interviews because if I saw all the 
girls who came here to see me, I’d have no 
time for my work. Nor if I saw half of them. 
But I’d like to. Id like to talk to all those 
hundreds of girls who come here with no 
greater qualification than prettiness and want 
to be great actresses. I let you come in be- 
cause I saw you sitting out there day after 
day—and I let my sympathies get the better 
of my sense of duty. But my dear—what did 
you say your name is? Eloise?” 

She nodded, mute. 

“My dear Eloise, you admit that you have 
had no experience as an actress. You are not 
even confident that you could learn to act.” 
And when she started a mild protest, “‘No, you 
couldn’t be confident that you could learn 
because you’ve never even tried it. You have 
based all your hopes on the fact that you re- 
semble Madalyun Moore. Yes, I grant you, 
the resemblance is striking. But if I happened 
to be the prototype of Warren Harding, would 
I necessarily start out to be president of the 
United States?; Madalynn Moore is a great 
actress. She comes of a long line of stage 
people—it’s born in her. And let me tell you 
this, Eloise: If anything would be a drawback 
to you in your ambition, itis that you look so 
much like Madalynn: Even if you could act 
a little, it would be a drawback, because one 
Madalynn Moore is enough for the screen.” 

“I—I thought I could double—” Eloise 
breathed. 


He shook his head. ‘‘We don’t use doubles 


here. Occasionally for some dare-devil stunt 
that the star wouldn’t care to attempt. ’ That’s 
all. And Madalynn’s pictures aren 


t based on 
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dare-devil stunts. We try to stir the heart, 
not the nerves.” He paused and gave her a 
kindly smile. “Now what I’d advise you to do 
is to go home and have a darn good feminine 
cry and then forget all about the movies. 
There’s nothing in it for you.”’ 

Purblind with her tears she left his office and 
made her stumbling way to the street. 
Hopes crushed. Dreams shattered. Enraged, 
too, by the thought that, after all, she had not 
been given a trial. 

“Damn!” she said distinctly. 


IV 
ULIA secured Eloise a position at the Holly- 
wood Laboratories, where she soon learned the 
method of cutting negatives. She and Julia 
and another girl, Peggy Warren, had taken a 
small furnished apartment in a bungalow court 
on June Street; and Eloise became one of the 
army who came and saw and failed to conquer. 
The growling wolf which is supposed to stalk 
near the doorway of all failures never put in 
an appearance here. Between the three girls, 
there was always plenty to pay the eighty 
dollars rent each month, and sufficient, too, to 
purchase food and clothing. Good clothing. 
Silk stockings and silk underthings. Modish 
frocks. By working at times until late at 
night, Eloise could cut two reels of film in a 
day, which netted her forty or fifty dollars. 
But such work was not a regular thing, and 
more often her earnings were twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a week. Which was sufficient. 
Nearly every evening some of the boys 
would come out to the apartment, nice fellows, 
all of them; camera men, and chemists, and a 
title writer,and some just business fellows in 
Los Angeles. They’d have a jolly time, play- 
ing the piano, and ukeleles, and divers semi- 
precious instruments including the larynx, and 
everyone pretending to be a thousand times 
more wicked than he actually was. Bud 
Canby was there often, nearly every night; but 
he was never known to be the life of the party. 
He usually succeeded in stealing Eloise away 
for a ride in his rejuvenated flivver; and often 
they would ride for miles under the clear vault 
of California skies without saying a word to 
each other. There was between these two the 
silent communion of failure; for Bud Canby 
had failed, too. During the three months he 
had not written a line. He was wasting his 
genius—Eloise knew that he had genius—on a 
great story which seemed always within his 
reach but which he could never quite grasp. 
“Why don’t you forget that story, Bud?” 
she pleaded with him time and again. “You'll 
never make a success if you don’t write some- 
thing to submit.” 
She couldn’t understand. She had never 


read the story of the Scotch schoolboy who | 


found it impossible to complete his composition 
until he had found an elusive word. 

“T’m bound to find it,’”’ said Bud doggedly. 
“T’ve got to find it! I’m full of it, Eloise. It’s 
become every little particle of me. And when 
I do find it, it will be THE story. I’ve got to 
find it, because if I do it means success, and 
success means you, little sweetheart.” 

“That’s one of the reasons I want you to 
succeed, dear,” she said. 

Even the knowledge that she loved Bud and 
Bud loved her did not satisfy the spirit of 
Eloise. There were still the crushed hopes, 
the shattered dreams. Small calluses grew on 
her heart, manifesting themselves on her face. 
Her mouth was a bit tighter, her eyes a trifle 
more narrow, with a glint of gray in_their blue. 
She became like Julia and Peggy, and all the 
rest of those girls—all of them sweet, good girls 
whose only glaring fault was bitter disappoint- 
ment. She seldom saw a motion picture ex- 
cepting in the reels of film she cut. She had 
lost interest in them. She felt a sort of resent- 
ment when she saw the names of stars on the 
billboards. She spoke of them scornfully, 
slightingly. They had the adulation she desired 
for her own. 

She paused one morning on the way to the 
laboratory to read a new announcement to 
the. public. Madalynn Moore and Brently 
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Cultivate Your 
Musical Bump 
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‘There is both i 
Pleasure and Profit 
in it for You 


(CONN instruments have been recognized 
as the world’s best for two score years. 
They make it easier to develop your tal- 
ent. The world’s most celebrated artists use 
and endorse Conn instruments because, they 
say: 


—Conns are more perfect in tone‘and in- 
tonation; 

—possess more reliable valve, slide or key 
action; 

—are much easier to blow, each tone re- 
sponds to the slightest vibration of the lip; 

—are more perfectly balanced, artistically 
designed and finished. 


ISHAM JONES (above) 
and PAUL BIESE (be- 
low) Kings of the jazz 
world, use and endorse 
the Conn. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments. 
Send for free catalog and com- 
plete information on any in- 
strument. 

Highest Honors at World 
Expositions. 

Dealers and agents throughout 
the country. Factory branches 
in many large cities. 


C. G., CONN, LTD. 


328 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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You can buy 
all the ma- 
terials for a 
complete 
home direct 
#f rom the 
manufac- 
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turer and save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


ROOM 
HOUSE 


Prices quoted include 
all lumber cut to fit, 
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windows, doors, wood- 

work, glass, paints, oi) eet Se 
hardware, nails, lath , 

and roofing. Complete 


drawings and instruc- 
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work, siding and outside finish. Send ov for 
money-saving Aladdin Catalog No. 482 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY,G5%; 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 
pp Sereeenes Portland, Ore.; and Toronto, Ont. 


tions. Many styles to 
choose from. 

Highest grade lumbe °? 
for all interior wood- 

















Viola Dana, Beautiful Fictsles Star, vosommends > Maybelli 


“EYES THAT CHARM” 









WILL BEAUTIFY YOUR EYES INSTANTLY 
A touch of MAYBELLINE works beauty wonders. Scant 
eyebrows and lashes are mae toappear natural het long and lux- 
urious. Alithe hidden love eliness of your eyes—their brilliance, depth 
and expression—is instantly reveale d' The difference is cemarkable. 
Girls and women everywhere, even the most beautiful actresses of the 
a gad screen, now realize that MAYBELLINE is the 

fepert ant ald to beauty and use it regularly. 
MAYB LINE is unlike other preparations, it is 
absolutely harmless, greaseless and delightful to 
use. Does not spread and smear on the face or 
stiffen the lashes, We guarantee that you will be 
perfectly delighted with results. Each dainty box 
contains mirror and brush. oshades: Blac 

rown, tc AT YOUR DEALER’S or direct from 
us, postpaid. Acceptonly genuine MAY BELLINE 
and your entisfaction is assured, Tear out this ad ¢ 
NOW as a reminde 
Maybelline Co., 4750-52 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


B C | FromPhonograph But > mse 


Records 


‘sa actically PB “Sg et noises and metallic 
sounds. Stops “‘scratching”’ and “rasping.”’ Puri- 
fies and clarifies every note; individualizes each 
tone. Makes your phonogra ph music soft, sweet 
and mellow without “muffing” or “killing” the 
tones. Attaches to any phonograph except those 
using diamond point. Beautifully finished in 
heavy gold plate—$5.00 each. For sale at music 
stores, or, sent direct on receipt of price and deal- 
er’s name. Money back if not satisfied afier 10 days’ use. 


Bakertone Corporation 
Dept. 303, 408-12 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAUTYPEEL Pa ag anet bt whee 1 
y peel ing off freckles, tan, pim 
blackheads, liver- poets rink kles, pox- pits ond malay. 
olly gee. NON-A patented) lotion: Painless, 
Too! 



























Effects a i G teed. 
Beauty y Talk Free, oun ee 


BEAUTYPEEL COSMETIC CO. 
Dept. 0 


El Paso, Texas 
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Wayne, famous co-stars, preparatory to re- 
leasing their new and supreme achievement, 
“House O’ Dreams,’ would be pleased to 
receive the public ‘(in person) at a great 
reception to be held at the Horace Price 
Studio, Tuesday Evening, August 14th, from 
Eight until Ten. Admission Free. 

She passed on, a dull ache in her heart. She 
could see the public, the men, the women, the 
children, flocking to the studio to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to see their beloved 
Madalynn Moore, to shake her small white 
hand, perhaps, and hear her voice. It was like 
her dreams of long ago, her dreams for herself. 
How often in those dreams, she had stood, a 
genial, condescending queen, smiling down 
upon a sea of admiring, idolizing faces! That 
had always been the zenith of her wild imagin- 
ings—that moment of frank adulation for her. 
She had felt the merest breath of it that fateful 
evening at Ballman’s Rialto, and again when 
she won the double contest. It was a moment 
of triumph placed beyond her reach. 


HE next morning, walking to the labora- 

tory, she passed the Horace Price Studio. 
Preparations for the reception that evening 
were under way. Flags and bunting. Strings 
of colored lanterns. A small platform—the 
throne of the king and queen. She could see 
it all through the open driveway doors in the 
high screening fence. She went on quickly, 
filled anew with bitter reflection. Busied with 
her thoughts, she was mighty startled by the 
hand that gripped her arm from behind. 
Spinning around, she saw Horace Price. 

“Kismet!” he cried with a laugh. “Kind 
fate that brought you before my weary eyes! 
I’ve been searching Hollywood for you, little 
girl. Darned if I could remember your name. 
What is it?” 

“Eloise Graham,’ 
barely audible. 

“Eloise Graham!” he echoed. “That’s it! 
I knew it was Ella or Eloise Something. I’ve 
been trying to think ever since yesterday after- 
noon. Come into my office, will you? I have 
something to tell you.” 

He led her into his office and placed her on 
a chair where she sat, dazed, wondering, as he 
spoke to her. 

“Eloise, how would you like to be a star for 
two short hours?” And when she merely 
stared at him, “How would you like to be like 
one of those stars you see in the heavens at 
night that pop out all of a sudden and for only 
a moment—twinkle, twinkle, and it’s all over?” 

“T_J don’t understand you, Mr. Price.” 

“You know, of course, that Madalynn 
Moore and Brently Wayne are holding a re- 
ception to the public tonight. It will be a big 
night. There will be as many people here as 
can crowd into the lot between eight o’clock 
and ten. And, Eloise, my dear, Madalynn is 
at home sick in bed! You and I know that a 
great star can get sick, same as anyone else; 
but the public doesn’t seem to realize that. 
The public, my dear, is like a spoiled child. It 
wants what it wants when it wants it. And if 
it troops here tonight, after taking three street 
cars across the city, or flivvering all the way 
from Riverside or Santa Ana or wherenot, and 
it doesn’t get to see Madalynn for its pains— 
well, it would feel pretty peeved, Eloise. And 
because it was peeved, when we run the new 
‘House O’ Dreams’ at Doane’s Theater next 
week for its world premiere, the public 
wouldn’t go to see it in such numbers as we 
anticipate; and because the picture failed here, 
it would fail all over the country. Do you 
see?” 

“Then you—you want me—you want me 
to—”’ began Eloise; and stopped because a 
delicious nervous thrill raced through her and 
closed her throat. 

He nodded, smiling. “I want you to be 
Madalynn Moore for two hours this evening. 
You will wear the clothes which Madalynn had 
made for this occasion—they’ll fit you per- 
fectly, I’m sure—and you'll stand out there on 
the platform with Brent and let the awed 


she replied in a voice 





public shake your hand:ana feast its admiring 
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BEAUTY 


THE ‘“‘GANESH”’ ART 
OF LOOKING AND 
FEELING YOUR BEST 


Mrs. Adair’s original and genuine GANESH 
MUSCLE STRAPPING TREATMENT, with the 
Ganesh Muscle Oil, brings a fresh, healthy, beauti- 
ful complexion, in spite of distressing signs of advanc- 
ing years, illness and worry. 

Ganesh Chin Strap removes double chin, restores 
oe Y bomen prevents snoring. Prices $5.00 and 

9... 

Forehead Strap reduces heavy bulging foreheads 
and smoothes out wrinkles. Prices $4.00 and $5.00. 


*““GANESH”’ PREPARATIONS 


for use at home 

GANESH MUSCLE OIL removes lines, wrinkles, 
hollows; braces relaxed muscles, supplies new life to 
exhausted skin. Prices $1.10, $2.65 and $5.25. 
GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC strengthens 
loose flabby skin and tones it to withstand climatic 
changes. Excellent eye-wash-tonic. Prices 85c, 
$2.20 and $5.50. GANESH DARA effectively re- 
moves Superfluous Hair by the roots. Absomtely 
harmless. Price, with full directions, $4.56 
GANESH REDUCING SALTINA positively ~ 
moves unnecessary flesh and promotes a healthy, 
youthful figure without dieting. Use a box with 
each bath. Price, $3.50 per dozen box’ s. 


t) Patronized by Royalty 
fd, Recommended by the Medical Profession 
) 


© Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Ganesx}y Write for FREE Booklet “P’’ for 
seess"ess Beauty Advice 


ELEANOR ADAIR 
23 East 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
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A Fountain 
of Youth 
forYourSkin 


Is Your Skin 


Dead ? 


Look at your skin. 
Is it dry and lifeless ? 





You can rejuvenate it 

and give it zest and 

buoyancy with Balm-o- 

Lem,the new lemon lotion. 

Used instead of lemon juice 

to bleach and keep the skin 

soft and white. It cleanses the pores, 
protects theskin, is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Superior to vanishing 
cream, it does not clog the pores. 
Quickly disappears. Just a drop and 
your face powder adheres twice as long. 

At all good stores or direct by mai!, 75¢ 


62 Fifth A 
plang TEerth§ 56 B' 7 NewYork 
srgiust sem JORDERV 
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Here’ a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—a most effec- 

tive syrup, different from all others. Safe 

and sane for young and old. Pleasant 

—no opiates—no upset stomach. 35c 

and 60c sizes obtainable every- 
where. 


PISO’S—For Coughs and Colds 
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eyes upon your beauty. They'll never know 
the difference. Mrs. Thomas will help you 
dress and fix your hair just right and see that 
your make-up is perfection. Will you do it?” 

She held her cold palms against her burning 
cheeks. “Oh, Mr. Price—I—I couldn’t! I— 
I'd die—” 

He gave a short laugh. ‘Do you think you 
could survive it for a hundred dollars?” And 
then he frowned at her. “‘You came all the way 
out here to be a great actress, Eloise. And yet 
you are afraid to accept even a little part like 
this. You don’t have to be an actress for this. 
All you have to do is stand on a platform and 
smile.” 

His rebuke gave her courage. 

“T’'ll do it,” she breathed. 

“Good!” hecried. “Nowlisten: I want you 
to give me your solemn promise that you'll 
never tell anyone of this. It is to be a little 
secret between you and me and Brent, and a 
few others who belong here. Will you promise?” 

She nodded. “I promise.” 

“T’ll trust you to keep that promise,” he 
said. “‘Now I want you to go home—I suppose 
you are working somewhere, but you'll have 
to stay away today—go home and rest. Sleep 
all afternoon, so you'll look nice and fresh 
tonight. Come back here at five-thirty and 
we'll have a little rehearsal. Then you and I 
and Brent will have dinner somewhere, and 


1"? 


we'll be all set. Remember, Eloise, five-thirty! 





ND so to Eloise came the big, strange 
moment of her life. On the low platform, 
beside Brently Wayne she stood, a genial, 
condescending queen, smiling down upon a sea 
of admiring, idolizing faces. A current of the 
sea streamed before the platform, and Eloise 
felt hands and hands and hands, fat, pudgy, 
thin, cool, moist, large, small. A mother held 
up her baby girl that she might kiss its cheek. 
“T named her after you,” she said proudly. 
It was all vague, unreal, a dream—a dream 
come true. Brently Wayne’s large form 
towering above her, his strong, gentle, reassur- 
ing clasp above her elbow. The festoons of lan- 
terns swinging in the breeze. A hidden or- 
chestra playing soft melodies. The hum of 
happy voices, subdued by reverence. Ghostly 
villages looming darkly in the background. 
A Turkish mosque. A blacksmith shop. A 
Fiji hut. 

Suddenly silence. The music stilled. The 
hum of voices smothered under the blanket of 
expectancy. Every face uplifted and turned 
like a flower toward the sun. 

“T can’t tell you how happy I 2m to have 
you all with me this evening,” spoke Eloise. 
“It was good of you to come. I don’t get to 
see you and speak to you very often, and I’m 
sorry that I do not.” 

A pause, lengthening. Brently Wayne’s 
strong, reassuring fingers on her arm. 

“We have just finished a new picture for 
you. I believe it is the very best play we’ve 
ever offered you, and I hope you'll all go to 
see it when it shows at Doane’s next week and 
then write to me and te'l me what you think 
of it. Very soon, I hope, we can all get 
together again like this. And in the mean- 
while, I want you to know that I love you, 
one and all.” 

Silence; then a swift wave of applause. 
Cheers. The lanterns swaying and bobbing 
above a breaking sea. Bowing and blowing of 
kisses. A reluctant current flowing toward the 
gates. It was ten o’clock. 


VI 

N the office of Horace Price stood a laugh- 

ing, excited group. Price, and Brently 
Wayne, and Ralph Morgan, the camera man, 
and Eloise. Price wrote a check and handed 
it to Eloise. 

“You took it off pretty well, little girl,” he 
complimented. “But ye gods!” he laughed, 


“you gave me a scare when I thought you were 
going to forget that speech.” 

“Me too,” said Brently Wayne and gave 
his famous smile. 
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“T wasn’t nervous,” declared Eloise. ‘Not 
after the first few minutes. It was my dream 
come true, Mr. Price. I’ve dreamed it so 
many times—and it came true. It seemed so 
real to me, it still seems real—it always will.” 

She was beautiful as she stood there. Her 
eyes were clearest blue, without a trace of the 
clouding gray. Her lips were full and sweet, 
the bitter tightness gone. 

“You took it off very well indeed,” repeated 
Horace Price. “I’m grateful to you for it, 
Eloise, really Iam. If you want an extra part 
sometime, why come in and maybe we can 
use you. I believe.that we could give you a 
dark wig and fix you up a bit so that you 
wouldn’t look like Madalynn. Just small parts, 
of course, little girl, because—” 

She stopped him with a shake of her head. 

“No, Mr. Price, I don’t want to be an extra 
girl or even take a small part. It—it would 
spoil it all! You don’t understand, I guess, 
but—but—well, I couldn’t ever get beyond 
tonight. It was everything! It was my 
dreams come true, the—the realization of 
every one of my hopes. Oh, it sounds so 
crazy, I guess! But I’m happy, satisfied. I’m 
like that star you told me about, shining out 
for just a moment—twinkle, twinkle, and it’s 
gone. Now I know how that star must feel. 
It’s so much nicer than never shining at all.” 

Horace Price watched her with admiring 
eyes. Then his eyes receded with sudden 
thought. He banged his first on the desk. 

“Brent!” he exclaimed. ‘What a story this 
would make! Don’t you see it?” 

Brently Wayne scratched his chin. 

“Story? I don’t see—”’ 

‘Oh, hang it all, what do you know about 
a story, anyway! What a play for Madalynn! 
Tom will see it. I'll corner him at the club 
tomorrow.” 

Eloise flung out her arm and clutched the 
great director’s arm. It was an impulsive 
gesture, prompted by a sudden thrilling 
thought. 

“Mr. Price,” she cried, her voice vibrant 
with excitement, “please don’t give my story 
to your scenario writer! It’s my story and— 
and I want it. I know a young man—he’s a 
genius, Mr. Price—and he’s been working on 
this story for three months. All he needed to 
finish it was—what happened tonight. He’s 
just full of it, it’s become every particle of his 
being. No one could write it the way he could. 
Won’t you let him try it, Mr. Price? Won’t 
you, please?” 

For a breathless moment, Horace Price 
looked solemnly into her flushed, pleading 
face. Then he smiled. 

“Well, my dear, I suppose it’s your story, 
after all, and I can’t say you nay. Send your 
genius around to me in the morning and we’ll 
talk things over.” 

Her hand fluttered to her heart. 

“Thank you, Mr. Price. Thank you ever so 
much.”’ 

He regarded her merrily, slowly stroking 
his lip. 

“You seem to be quite interested in this 
young man.” 

“Yes, a little,’ she said, as she turned to 
leave. “I love him.” 

* * * 7 ~ ” * * 

- ND then there are some stars up there,” 

said Julia, staring through the laboratory 
window to the gemmed sky, “that shine out 
bright for one second, and then you don’t see 
them at all. Lord! Those are the worst of 
all, I think. One big moment, one close-up, 
and then all you’ve got is a rotten memory and 
a nasty taste in your mouth. Huh! Isn’t that 
about the worst of all?” 

Eloise at last brought down her gaze and 
turned bright eyes upon her friend. It was 
her last day at the laboratories. Tomorrow 
Bud’s picture would begin its production, and 
that was the day they had agreed to steal 
quietly away and become man and wife. 
Tomorrow! 

“Isn’t it?” persisted Julia. 
worst of all?” 


“Isn’t it the 





“Oh, I don’t know,” said Eloise softly. 
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MRS. GRACE HORCHLER, 4352 MICHIGAN 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


From234lbs.tol60 


The amazing story of Mrs. Horchler. who took off 
74 lbs. through a novel method of weight reduction, 
and became a new woman in health and figure 


HAD just about given up hope 
when I got in touch with Wal- 
lace. Every reducing method 

I had tried, from fasting and 

Turkish baths to drugs and ma- 

chinery, had failed me, and I 

looked with question on the Wal- 

lace method. 

“Just like all the rest,” Ithought, 
“You either have to stop eating 
or work yourself to death to get 
any results at all. Finally I per- 
. —_ suaded myself to try out Wallace’s 

WALLACE first-lesson reducing record in my 
home, on his free trial offer. Zhat opened my eyes! 
My reduction in one week was so great and so de- 
lightfully achieved as to be almost unbelievable. 
Continuing with my reducing records—well, here is 
what I did—took off 74 pounds in 4 months, and 
made a remarkable improvement in my health, figure 
and whole appearance.” 

Mrs. Horchler is only one of Wallace’s many cases 
of wonderful reduction. More than 200,00C people in 
all will tell you that Wallace’s is the method that 
works—just as surely as heat or cold works on the 
thermometer! 


No Starving—No Punishment 
The Wallace’ Method one of real pleasure! 


Wallace can take off your surplus weight just as he took 
off Mrs. Horchler’s. He can take off the necessary number 
of pounds, whatever it be—20—50—70—or 80. He can make 
your figure normal in weight and dimensions. And he won’t 
ask you to starve yourself or tax yourself with book reading 
or any other irksome rigamarole. His method is a simple 
and easy one because it goes hand in hand with Nature. 
What Wallace gives you to do takes care of the food you eat. 
It causes the food to make only blood, bone and sinew. 
Nothing is left to make fat. 








What You Should Weigh for Your Height and Age 
— 20 ef 29 30 as 40 Als 50 — oO 
n 2 yrs 0 yre oO yrs an ver 
Inches Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, 
60 lll 116 122 125 
61 113 118 124 127 
62 115 120 127 130 
63 118 123 130 133 
64 122 127 133 136 
65 125 131 137 140 
66 129 135 141 145 
67 133 139 145 150 
68 187 143 149 155 
69 141 147 153 159 
70 146 145 156 163 






















Results in 5 Days 
Just try Wallace’s method fora week! That’s 
allhe asks. You'll see results in a week that 
will once and for all settle the question of hoy 
to reduce. 


Send No Money 


Not a cent! Just mail the coupon ‘and get 
Wallace’s first Reducing record(in a plain con- 
tainer) free for 6 days’ trial in we home. Put 
Wallace’s method to thetest. Note your reduc- 
tionin5 days, Let the scales tell you. If you 
are not more than delighted and amazed with {i 
your reduction and the ease with which it was {| 
made, justreturn the record at Wallace’s ex- 
pense and you won’t owe him a cent for any- 
thing. Fill out and mail the coupon and be pre- ~~ 
pared for a wonderful surprise. 
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WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 487) 
Please send me FREE and PREPAID for 5 days’ free trial 
the original Wallace Reducing Record for my first potetng 
lesson. If I am not perfectly satisfied with the results, I wi 
return your record and will neither owe you one cent nor be 
obligated in any way. 
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Hair Roots Cannot 
be Destroyed with Sealing Wax 


4 \ x TE will forfeit $10,000.00 if it can be proved that any 
sealing wax ever destroyed a single hair root. 
Do not buy anything for removing hair unless you get a promise that 
| your money will be refunded if you are dissatisfied after using it once. 
This is the guarantee under which DeMiracle is sold 
Pulling hair out with sealing wax is painful. It does not destroy hair 
roots but does enlarge the pores. A simple and inexpensive way to prove 
this is to try pulling hair out with a small piece of adhesive plaster. 


= Remember, DeMiracle is the only method that has ever been endorsed 
= by eminent Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatologists, Medical Journals, and 
= Prominent Magazines, for removing hair from face, neck, arms, under- 
= arms, limbs, etc. Write for free book, The Truth About Superfluous Hair. 
= 
= 
= 
= 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters or direct from us, in plain wravper on reccipt of price. 


“a - eMiceshe 


Dept. S-23, Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 
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When He Holds Your Hand 


Is he enchanted with its grace and 
smoothness? Or repelled by its 
lack of charm ? 

Make your hands lovely as white 
blossoms by using Eau et Creme 
Blanchefleur—a cream to make 
the hands smooth, firm-fieshed and 


youthful, and a lotion to bleach them 
and contract loose skin. $2 by mail. 


V DARSY 


17-D West 49th Street New York 
Phone Circle 0465 























BELCOR SAT mene 


A scientific medical compound, containing abso- 


lutely harmless ingred 


ients that will reduce the 
fatty tissues, te and and | bulk. 


shad 





uous without d 
Simply prepare your bath. 


exercising or Sosomton. 
lve one BELCOR 


carton therein and you will be delighted with the 
pleasant sensation and tonic effect created in your 
oyzioms andthe marked reduction in yous weight after two weeks. 


jete two woe treatment 
plain wra © Parcel Post C.0. D 


(14 cartons) sent in a 
($2.00 plus postage). 


socripeiee booklet Sree es on request. 


Dr. B. Osborne Co., 220 F 


ifth Ave., New York 
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If your nose is ill-shaped, you can make it perfect 


with ANITA Nose Adjuster. 


BEFORE 


SEND NO 


MONEY! ANnITA- 


shapes while you sleep—quickly, painlessly, 


In a 





few weeks, in the 
Privacy of your own room and without interfering with 
your daily occupation, you can remedy your nasal 
irregularity. No need for costly, painful operations. 


The Genuine 


PATENTED 
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-NOSE ADJUSTER 


rmanently and inexpensively. There are inferior imi- 








tations but the ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER is the ORIGINAL nose adjuster high!y recommended 


and pertectt for fractured or misshapen noses. yey ag No screws. 
pertocely comfortable. Write today for free book, 


Return blank and your nose adjuster can be paid oad when it reaches you. 
The ANITA Company, Dept. 828; ANITA Building, Newark, N. J. 
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You Can’t Hurry Pola 


[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 ] 


And that limousine. It is the first car she 
has ever owned, this big closed affair. In post- 
war Europe one preferred to hire cars when one 
needed them. She is exactly like a child with 
a new toy. She permits herself the luxury of 
absolute naturalness about it. She adores it. 
Admires it. Rides about in it ecstatically. 
Drags it into every publicity picture if possible. 
Oh, she is proud of her “‘motair.” 

So far, she has kept herself quietly aloof from 
society in general. 

The film colony has been a trifle shy with the 
great actress and has been uncertain about in- 
truding, about making the first move. And 
the Baroness apparently gives them not a 
thought. Not upstage—oh, no. But she is not 
to be taken lightly. 

Dignity, in spite of one’s desire to be 
friendly, dignity means much. 


SHE seems to have formed friendships only 
with Charlie Chaplin, George Fitzmaurice 
and his wife, Ouida Bergere, and Cecil de Mille, 
with whom she lunches frequently. And she 
calls Mae Busch by her first name because she 
says Busch is such a funny name, she cannot, 
cannot say it. 

And speak English she will! That, as we 
say, is that. If you speak to her in French or 
German, she is silent or she contrives a reply in 
her funny, adorable attempt at United States. 
For instance, a representative of one of the for- 
eign embassies at Washington—a diplomat of 
some renown—happened to be in town and was 
presented to her on the set. 

He addressed the lady in fluent and flawless 
French. 

Whereupon Pola replied, ““Gladtomeetyou.” 
And their conversation continued in Eng- 
lish. 

Everyone who spoke any language from 
Chinese to Finnish felt that they had a claim 
upon Miss Negri’s time and attention. Now 
they have discovered that the people who speak 
good English are the only ones who interest 
her in the slightest. 

She hasn’t as yet acquired the American 
fever for “‘going some place.” 

She doesn’t just know what you mean by 
“going some place.” 

If you have any place to go and she cares for 
that place, well and good. 

Otherwise, she prefers to stay quietly at 
home. And the public has seen her practically 
not at all. 

Reading is her incessant occupation. A 
newspaperman who interviewed her men- 
tioned “Paolo and Francesca.” Instantly she 
was all aflame. She had read d’Annunzio’s 
Italian version and had always longed to play 
it. Where could she buy it—and what was the 
Stephen Phillips English conception? The 
newspaperman lent her both books and she 
poured over them for days, with her diction- 
aries. 

When a script is given her, she acts every 
scene before her long triple mirrors. 

She has picked up a few phrases which she 
uses gleefully. “O. K.” is her pet. ‘Won- 
dair-fool.”’ is another. 

Quite diplomatically she was persuaded to 
try the American manner of camera make-up. 
And she actually danced for joy when she saw 
the results—kissec everyone in sight, shrieked 
with excitement. 

The most apparent difference between her 
and the American screen star is her dignity and 
her seriousness about her work. She seems 
much older—she is distinctly the woman, not 
the girl. 

She reminds you more of stage actresses of 
the type of Duse, Bernhardt, and Pauline Lord 
than of the average movie queen. 

Anyway—Pola Negri of Hollywood bids fair 
to make the rest of the luminaries of the silver 
sheet begin to look, very, very carefully to their 
laurels. ' 























Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue 


“THE STRANGER’S BANQUET ”’—Go .p- 
wyNn—Director, Marshall Neilan. Author, 
Donn Byrne. Continuity, Marshall Neilan 
and Frank Urson. Assistant Director, Tom 
Held. Cameraman, David Kesson. The cast: 
Shane Keogh, Hobart Bosworth; Derry Keogh, 
Claire Windsor; Angus Campbell, Rockliffe 
Fellowes; Al Norton, Ford Sterling; Jean Mc- 
Pherson, Eleanor Boardman; John Trevelyn, 
Thomas Holding; Mrs. McPherson, Eugenia 
Besserer; John Keogh, Nigel Barrie; Prince, 
Stuart Holmes; Uncle Sam, Claude Gilling- 
water; Bride, Margaret Loomis; Bride’s 
Father, Tom Guise; Bride’s Mother, Lillian 
Langdon; Groom’s Friend, William Humphrey; 
Harriman, Edward McWade; Ross, Lorimer 
Johnson; Braithwaite, James Marcus; Dolan, 
Edward W. Borman; McKinsiry, Jack Curtis; 
Krischenko, Brinsley Shaw; Morel, Arthur 
Hoyt; Mrs. Schuyler Peabody, Aileen Pringle; 
Olive Stockton, Virginia Ruggles; Bond, Cyril 
Chadwick; Britton, Philo McCullough; Fiend, 
Jean Herscholt; Flapper, Lucille Ricksen; 
Spanish Senorita, Dagmar Godowsky; Torea- 
dor, Hayford Hobbs; Cabaret Girl, Violet Joy. 


“SOLOMON IN SOCIETY ”—American 
RELEASING CorporAtion—Story by Val 


Cleveland. Directed by Lawrence C. Win- 
dom. Photographed by Edward Paul. Pro- 


duced by Cardinal Pictures Corp. The cast: 
I. Solomon, Wm. H. Strauss; Rosie Solomon, 
Brenda Moore; Mury Bell, Nancy Deaver; 
Frank Wilson, Charles Delaney; Orlando Kolin, 
Fred T. Jones; Mrs. Levy, Lillian Herlein; 
The Butler, Charles Brooke. 


“SURE FIRE FLINT ’’—Masrapon Fits, 
Inc.—Scenario by Gerald C. Duffy, adapted 
from the story “Sure Fire Flint,” by the same 
author, in Ace-High Magazine. Directed by 
Dell Henderson. Photography by Billy Bit- 
zer, Charles Gilson, Neil Sullivan. Art Direc- 
tor, Charles Osborne Seessel. Sub-titles by 
Ralph Spence. The cast: “Sure Fire Flint,” 
Johnny Hines; June de Lanni, Doris Kenyon; 
Johnny Jetts, Edmund Breese; Anthony de 
Lanni, June’s Father, Robert Edeson; Mrs. 
Anthony de Lanni, Effie Shannon; Flint’s 
Father, J. Barney Sherry; Dibley Poole, June’s 
Fiance, Charles Gerrard. 


“KINDLED COURAGE”—UNIvERSAL— 
Directed by William Worthington. Story by 
Leet Renick Brown. Scenario by Raymond 
L. Schrock. Photography by Virgil Miller. 
The cast: Andy Walker, Hoot Gibson; Betty 
Paxton, Beatrice Burnham; Hugh Paxton, 
Harold Goodwin; Sid Garrett, Harry Tenbrook; 
Sheriff Naylor, James Gordon Russell; Town 
Marshal, J. Russell Powell; Overland Pete, 
Albert Hart. 


“DR. JACK”’—PatHe—Prescribed by Hal 
Roach. Directed by Fred Newmeyer. Story 
by Hal Roach, Sam Taylor, Jean Havez. 
Photographed by Walter Lundin, A.S.C. 
Edited by T. J. Crizer. Titles by H. M. 
Walker. Length, Five Reels. In Consulta- 
tion: Dr. Jackson, UHarold Lloyd “Dr. 
Jack” for short. His earnings for the past 
year were almost $300. All he has to do now 
is collect it); The Sick-Little-Well-Girl, Mil- 
dred Davis; Her Father, John T. Prince; Dr. 
Ludwig von Saulsbourg, Eric Mayne; The Law- 
yer, C. Norman Hammond; //is Mother, Anna 
Townsend. 


“BULLDOG DRUMMOND”—Hoopkxry- 
soN—Produced by Hollandia Film Corpora- 
tion. Adapted from the original story and 
stage play of the same name by “Sapper.” 
Directed by Oscar Apfel. Photographer, 





not given. Scenarist, not given. The cast’ 
Captain Hugo Drummond, Carlyle Blackwell’ 
Phyllis Benton, Evelyn Greeley; Algy Long- 
worth, Gerald Deane; Peter Darrell, Harry 
Bogarth; Carl Peterson, Horace Devere; Dr. 
Henry Lakington, Warwick Warde; James 
Handley, Phyllis’s Uncle, William Browning; 
Irma Peterson, Dorothy Fane. 


“FAINT HEARTS” — Hopkxtxson — Di- 
rected by Gregory La Cava. The cast: The 
Girl, Mary Anderson; The Boy, Ray McKee; 
The Father, Charles Murray; The Dog, Jean. 


“A DANGEROUS GAME”’—UntvEersat— 
Story by Louis Dodge. Directed by King 
Baggot. Scenario by Hugh Hoffman. Pho- 
tography by Victor Milner. The cast: Gret’n 
Ann Peebles, Gladys Walton; Edward Peebles, 
Spottiswoode Aitken; Uncle Stillson Peebles, 
Otto Hoffman; Aunt Constance, Rosa Gore; 
Billy Kelley, Wm. Robt. Daly; Mrs. Kelley, 
Robert Agnew; Pete Sebastian, Edward Job- 
son; Stella Sebastian, Anne Shaefer; Madame 
Gaunt, Christine Mayo; Jer Manager, Harry 
Carter. 


“KICK IN” — Paramount — Producer, 
George Fitzmaurice. Author, Willard Mack. 
Scenarist, Ouida Bergere. Photographer, Ar- 
thur Miller. The cast: Molly Brandon, Betty 
Compson; Chic Hewes, Bert Lytell; Myrtle, 
May McAvoy; Bennie, Gareth Hughes; “Frou 
Frou,” Kathleen Clifford; Mrs. Brandon, Maym 
Kelso; District Attorney Brandon, John Miltern; 
Whip Fogarty, Walter Long; Jerry Brandon, 
Robert Agnew; Jimmy Monahan, Jed Prouty; 
Diggs Murphy, Carlton King; Delaney, Charles 
Ogle. 


“HEROES OF THE STREET”—WarneEr 
Bros.—From the play by Lem Parker. Di- 
rected by Wm. Beaudine. A Harry Rapf 
Production. Story by Edmund Goulding and 
Mildred Considine. Cameramen, E. P. Du 
Par and Floyd Jackman. The cast: Mickey 
Callahan, Wesley Barry; Betty Beaton, Marie 
Prevost; Howard Lane, Jack Mulhall; Gordon 
Trent, Philo McCullough; Mike Callahan, Will 
Walling; Mrs. Callahan, Aggie Herring; Symes, 
Wilfred Lucas; Arthur Graham, Wedgewood 
Nowell; The Kid, Phil Ford. 


“THE BALLOONATIC”’’—First Narion- 
AL—Written and directed by Buster Keaton 
and Eddie Cline. Cameraman, Elgin Leslie. 
The cast: The Man, Buster Keaton; The Girl, 
Phylis Haver. 


“THE DANGEROUS AGE’’—First Na- 
TIONAL—Director, John M. Stahl. Camera- 
man, Jackson J. Rose. Scenarist, J. G. 
Hawks and Bess Meredith. The cast: John 
Emerson, Lewis Stone; Mary Emerson, his 
wife, Cleo Madison; Ruth, their daughter, Edith 
Roberts; Gloria Sanderson, Ruth Clifford; 
Mrs. Sanderson, Myrtle Stedman; Bob, James 
Morrison; Bebe Nash, Helen Lynch; Ted, Lin- 
coln Stedman; Tom, Edward Burns; Robert 
Chanslor, Richard Tucker. 


““CHRISTMAS”—R-C Pictures (Film 
Booking Offices)—Story by Carter DeHaven. 
Scenario by Beatrice Van. Cameraman, Lee 
Garmes. Directed by Mal St. Clair. The 
cast: Jimmy Carter, Carter DeHaven; Flor- 
ence Carter, Mrs. Carter DeHaven; Sambo, 
Smiling Sammy; Three Children, Billy Bowes, 
Virginia Novak and Philip DeLacy. 


“THE HOLY BIBLE IN MOTION 
PICTURES’’—Non-THEATRICAL MOTION 
Pictures, Inc.—Produced by Armando Vay. 
Cast and Executives not given. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 121] 
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Beautify the Fyes 
with Vanitine 


The arresting beauty of lustrous, youth- 
ful eyes surpasses even the engaging 
charms of a lovely complexion. Yet 
many a woman thoughtlessly neglects 
this, her chiefest asset. 


Vanitine is the only beautifier to pro- 
vide grooming for the eyes. By thor- 
oughly cleansing them, it leaves the 
whites of the eye whiter, intensifying 
the color. 


When eyes are strained with long read- 
ing, when stinging winds and glaring 
sunshine make them smart and burn, 
a soothing drop of Vanitine removes 
the inflammation and restores their 
sparkling glow. 


Vanitine merits confidence because it 
is free from belladonna and all opiates, 
neither dilating the pupil nor affecting | 
the sight. It is a super-refined bori- 
nated solution, as harmless as it is 
refreshing. 





**A drop in each eye 
completes the perfect toilet.” 


vY 
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CTU LET 
If your toilet goods dealer hasn’t Vanitine, 


we will mail, postpaid, a full-size package, on 
receipt of $1.00 attached to this coupon, 


Howell Laboratories, Inc. 
729 Chestnut St., St. Louis 


For the enclosed $1.00 send Vanitine to 2 
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Easiest 
Instrument ° | 
To Play 


SENT TO YOU ON “ 


FREE 
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Yes, you can have the CO a 
world famous York Saxo- ot. , 
phone shipped to youen 10 oe oN, 
days’ Free T: Play it at 

home for ten fulldays. Con- © 

vince yourself of its superb ; 


quality and richness of tone. And 
then,if our instrument does not 
completely sell itself to you simply 
ship it back to us, and it won't cost 
you & penny. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE You can get 


any one o 
these fine band instruments made by the House of 
York on 10 days’ Free Trial. Send the coupon below 
for beautifully illustrated literature and take your 
pick of any York instrument. 


Saxophones Trumpets Drums 
Clarinets Altos Trombones 
Cornets Basses Baritones 


EASY PAYMENTS AFTER FREE TRIAL 


You can pay while learning to play. Make a small 
payment down and the balance in monthly remit- 
tances. Wesend you everything you need—carrying 
case and all necessary_attachments. 

COUPON BRINGS FULL INFORMATION! 
Fill out and mail this coupon 
now and we will send you full details 


of our Free Trial and easy payment 
plan on any York Band Instrument. 


J.W. YORK & SONS 
Dept. 215D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J.W. YORK & SONS 
Dept. 215D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Kindly mail without cost to me, your beautifully 
illustrated literature and details of your Free Trial and Easy 
Payment Offer. 
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Why wait longer when a few 
cents a day places this fiery bril- 
liant, genuine blue white, perfect 
cut diamond on your finger. No 
risk, no delay. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Regular $60.00 value, 
our price, $47.75—Reduced prices 
Kleinsmashespricesongreatmil- J 
lion-dollarstock of diamonds, watches 
and jewelry—saves you one-third 
and trusts you for what you want. 


It tellsthe wholestory—beautifully illustrates sensational 
bargains and explains credit plan that places them within 
easy reach. Why waitlonger? Writefor catalog today—sure! 
KLE i N & co 122 West Madison Street 

* Dept.B-1915 Chicago, ill. 
Wearly One-Fourth Century Same Location 


CRYSTAL GAZING 


Balls Sold Direct 
One of Nature’s most mysteri- 
ous and amazing phenomena. 
A comprehensive and interest- 
ing treatise, together with price 
lists, will be forwarded for 10c. 
This charge to be allowed on any purchase. 
West Quartz Co, Bloomington, Il. 
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| try to be artistic. 


| younger every day, but credit goes not to Dr. 
|Coue but to the soft-boiled egg she has for 





| her hair. But I must be careful! Once after read- 
|ing an interview in which a rapturous scribe 
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The Daring of Salome | 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 ] | 


You cannot be artistic by 
trying. I did not produce those pictures to 
please you or the public. I made them to 
please myself. Vozla, that is all an artist 
should do; that is all she can do. As soon as 
you think of reward—money, applause, or 
whatever you like—you begin striking false 
notes. You are working from the outside in, 
instead of from the inside out. 

“Of course picture producers are com- 
mercial. So are theatrical producers. And 
don’t forget, either, that most of the ‘artists’ 
are in the movies for money, too. All I ask 
is that my pictures return the money I put 
into them that I may put it back into others.” 

She crushed out her cigarette and arose to 
make a ’phone call about some details of her 
new stage production, “Dagmar.” She grows 


lunch, the breakfast of hot water and the work 
which continues right up to the time she says 
““Now I Lay Me.” 


HE youth of her slimness, sheathed in black 
velvet and bound in silver, is contradicted 
only by the silver that is worked in the sheen of 
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declared she was “young, sweet and pretty,” | 
Alla threw up her hands and quietly passed 

out. It took them almost two years to revive | 
her to the point where she was able to face 

interviewers again. 

For all the dignity she permits of her hair, 
her impulses are those of unspanked youth. 

The telephone being on a low desk with no 
chair about, she dropped on her knees before it. 

“T kneel before the great American god- 
dess!” she cried, “for fear she may cut me off.” 

The conversation was with ‘‘Charles,” her 
business manager, director, husband and 
ruble-keeper. Without him she swears she 
wouldn’t be worth a kopeck. He was in charge 
of the production of “Dagmar” and also of | 
the New York presentation of “‘Salome.” 

‘Salome is my pet child.” She smiled like 
Herodias, and lit a cigarette like a modern 
woman. “For years I have been going to 
see dramatic and operatic versions of her. 
Always it was the same great, huge, 
majestic ladies—and their ash trays.” 

Nazimova will present Salome without her 
ash trays. No prima donna with pounds of | 
lyric flesh, no pouter pigeon with bosom heav- 
ing, hers is a slim little, trig little Salome. 

Nazimova always works her characters from 
definite conceptions. Usually these concep- 
tions are as different from the established as 
Nazimova is different in personality from the 
rest of the race. And thus she sees Salome, 
dancing that Scandal that’s shaken the earth 
for these two thousand years— 

A child no more than fourteen—otherwise 
she would have been married. For they picked 
’em young in Jerusalem. And this Salome, 
according to Oscar Wilde, whose every word 
Nazimova follows and employs, was sufh- 
ciently eye-taking to make the hired help rave, 
and even to get the glance of the king himself. 
For those were the days when princesses were 
beautiful and had little feet, as distinguished 
from those in the present roto-sections. Pretty 
and pampered, our little Sal would be heavily 
guarded, naturally. The men of that skeptic 
era held not the theory that a gal’s as good as 
she looks, but only as good as she’s made to be. 
They wouldn’t even trust the guards until it 
had been ascertained that those ancient cops 
were not the sort to break mage | rules. 

Salome had never been to a single petting 
party. She had never read F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. She had never done one single little 
jazz, despite the fact that she was equipped 
as well fundamentally as our own Mae Murray. 

When the king looks at her in that funny 











way, the way of kings and commercial trav- 
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LASHLUX 


For long, dark lashes 


The Liquid Lashl 








8 Winx to bead your lashes and 
make them appear longer, darker 
and heavier. Applied with the glass rod 
attached to the stopper, it dries instantly 
and lasts. Unaffected by perspiration, swimming 
or even weeping at the theatre. Winx is harmless. 


To nourish the lashes and promote their growth, 
use colorless Cream Lashlux at night. 


Winx (black or brown) 75c. Cream Lashlux 
(black, brown or colorless) 50c. At drug, depart- 
ment stores or by mail. 


Send a dime today for a sample of Winx. For 
another dime we will mail you a generous 
sample of PERT, the waterproof rouge. 


ROSS COMPANY 
73 Grand Street New York City 


WINX 


The LIQUID LASHLUX 





Scenario Writers 


With its March issue PHOTODRAMATIST of 
Hollywood, for years friend, adviser and desk com- 
panion of writers, broadened its scope, enlarged from 
44 to 100 pages and put on a newdress. Itsnew nameis 


STORY WORLD 


and Photodramatist 


Its increasingly brilliant list of famous contributors 
makes it more valuable than ever to all who write 
creative fiction. 


You can not afford to be without this inspirational 


aid. Regular subscription price $2.50. But we 
will send it 6 months for $1 on receipt of this ad 
with your remittance. 


Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc. 
6411 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Cal. 


Introduce “‘Sodereze.” A new wonder. A 
» Pure solderin pasteform. Workslikemagic. 
Stops ail 
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s leaks. For mending water buckets, 
cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
} roofs—everything including granite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Everybody buys. Housewive, me- 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
aoe year ow = etc. No 
ea torepair. Just apply a 
AX little ‘‘Sodereze,” light’ match and 
that’s all. Putupin handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you. Write for money-making proposition, 


. AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO.. 7g00 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Oo 


Here’s a Curler That Stays Put! 


HICKS 


PERFECT CURLER 
Positively will not cut or injure the hair 
Two styles, BOBBED HAIR or WAVE 

If your merchant does not have 
them, send 25c for package of five. 
Add 3c for postage. 
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ellers, she comes out of the hall perpiexed and 
murmuring in Hebrew, “‘Why~does the old 
jazzbo look at me like that?” 

Thea she looks upon the face of Jokanaan 
and straightway conceives worse ideas than 
any modern flapper ever got. I am glad to 
note this because it absolves Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Miss Murray, Mr. C. de Mille and I. Berlin. 
Surely they cannot be held responsible for the 
goings-on of fifty-two thousand week-ends ago. 

We like Nazimova’s idea of Salome. We 
think she’s a darned good sport—to invest her 
own money, we mean. And to throw the ash 
trays rizht in the face of convention, too, and 
get the endorsement of the National Board of 
Review and get passed, trayless, by the 
censors. 

We take off our hat to her—which is little 
enough, considering what she takes off for us 


Casts of Current 
Photoplays 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119 ] 


“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT’’—Patur 
—(Ideal—Ass. Exhibitors.)—Director, Denison 
Clift. Author, Clemence Dane. Scenario by 
Denison Clift (adapted). The cast: Syduey 
Fairfield, Constance Binney; Margaret Fair- 
field, Fay Compton; Hilary Fairfield, Malcolm 
Keen; Gray Meredith, Henry Victor; Dr. Alliot, 
Henry Vibart; Rev. Pumphrey, Fewlass Llewel- 
lyn; Kit Pumphrey, Martin Walker; Auni 
Hester, Dora Gregory. 


“THE SCARLET CAR”—UNIVERSAL— 
Director, Stuart Paton. Story by Richard 
Harding Davis. Scenario by George Randolph 


Chester. Photography by Virgil Miller. The 
cast: Billy Winthrop, Herbert Rawlinson; 


Beatrice Forbes, Claire Adams; Ernest Peabody, 
Edward Cecil; Violet Gaynor, Norris Johnson; 
Jim Winthrop, Tom McGuire; Jerry Gaylor, 
Marc Robbins; Mitt Deagon, Tom O’Brien. 


“ONE WEEK OF LOVE”—SeEtznick— 
Story by Edward J. Montagne and George 
Archainbaud. Directed by George Archain- 
baud. Produced by Myron Selznick. Photo- 
graphed by Jules Cronjager. The cast: Beth 
Wynn, Elaine Hammerstein; Buck Fearnley, 
Conway Tearle; Mrs. Wynn, Kate Lester; 
Franklin Fraser, Hallam Cooley. 


“THE THIRD ALARM”—Fitm Bookinc 
OrricE—Story by Emilie Johnson. Directed 
by Emory Johnson. Produced by Emory 
Johnson. Cameraman, Henry Sharp. The 
cast: Dan McDowell, Ralph Lewis; Johnny 
McDowell, Johnnie Walker; June Rutherford, 
Ella Hall; Mother McDowell, True Boardman; 
Dr. Rutherford, Richard Morris; Alice McDow- 
ell, Josephine Adair; Lilsle Jimmie, Frankie 
Lee. 


“HUNTING BIG GAME IN AFRICA” 
(with gun and camera)—Presented by Eugene 
H. Roth. Planned and directed by H. A. Snow. 
Photography by Sidney Snow. The cast: 
The Boss, H. A. Snow; Cameraman, Sidney 
Snow; A Filivver, Itself. 


“BACK HOME AND BROKE’—Para- 
MOUNT—Director, Alfred Green. Auther, 
George Ade. Scenarist, J. Clarkson Miller. 
Cameraman, Henry Cronjager. The cast: 
Tom Redding, Thomas Meighan; Mary Thorne, 
Lila Lee; Otzs Grimley, Frederick Burton; Eus- 
tace Grimley, Cyril Ring; H. H. Hornby, 
Charles Abbe; Olivia Hornby, Florence Dixon; 
Aggie Twaddle, Gertrude Quinlan; John 
Thorne, Richard Carlyle; Mrs. Redding, Maude 
Turner Gordon; Billy Andrews, Laurance 


Wheat; Horace Beemer, Ned Burton; The 
Policeman, James Marlowe; The Collector. 
Edward Borden. 
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Send for FREE Trial Bottle 


Gray Hair? 
—Dont Have It 


—Not at any age 


Whether you are young or old, gray 
hair is unbecoming and absolutely un- 
necessary. My scientific preparation 
will bring back the original color easily 
and surely and keep it for the rest of 
your life. N 


I perfected it many years ago to re- 
store the color to my own hair, which 
was prematurely gray. Since, millions 
have used it and so will millions more. 
It is the most popular and biggest sell- 
ing preparation of its kind in the world. 


Clean as water 


My Restorer is a clear, colorless 
liquid, pure and dainty as water. No 
greasy sediment to make your hair 
sticky, nothing to wash off or rub off. 
Restored color perfectly natural and 
even in all lights—no streaks or discol- 
oration. Easily applied by simply comb- 
ing through the hair. You do it your- 
self—no one need ever know your secret. 

















ready for bulb. Wiring is inside the seam- 
less brass shaft. Push-button socket. Six 
feet of cord. Two-piece attachment plug. 
Special shade-holder, tiltable 
angles. (Weight, packed, is 5 pounds.) 


to various 


Finished in Ivory White with shade Golden 
Yellow; or in Statuary Bronze with shade 
toned in neutral Brown. Inner reflecting 
surface is Old Rose. Internationally known 
artists, a sculptor and a painter, created the 
design and a recognized authority on archi- 
tecture and decoration approved it. The de- 
sign harmonizes in almost any surroundings. 



























i Patented 
Trial Outfit Free 


Mail the coupon for 
my special patented 
free trial outfit, which 
contains a trial bottle 
of the Restorer with full directions and expla- 
nations for making my famous convincing test 
on a single lock of hair. A trial package of my 
wonderful new Preparatory Powder is included 
with this outfit. This powder is the most re- 
cent discovery made in my laboratories, and I 
consider it invaluable. It puts your hair in 
perfect condition for restoration and acts asa 
tonic and antiseptic. Mail coupon today. 

_Fill out the coupon carefully, using X to in- 
dicate color of hair. If possible enclose a lock 
in your letter. When you have made the test 
which proves how easily and surely your gray 
hair can be restored, get a full-sized bottle 
from your druggist. If he cannot supply you, 
or offers you a substitute preparation, write me 
direct and I will supply your needs. 








j Please print your name and address™ “" ™ be 
pwn cic Goldman Bidg., St. P 
. Py oldman -, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Tria utfit, as offered in 
Gary, / Goldimanty a ad. Nored. ae a hain Prien, —. pene ha | 
« ; ere dark brown...... medium brown...... 
| auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... lig!.t auburn I 
- (light rec)...... blonde...... 1 
Ha Wt Coh Or Resk Ore?” . lp lint biases so cevaandanaebn eae eaweee l 
Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold - 
Waeapard ee ee ee ee 2 SET ae ' 
This is the ‘‘Aurora”’ 
beautiful lamp Design 
we send on Owned by 
money-back Decorative 
approval for Arts 
$ 3 50 League 
16 inches high. Made of brass and medal- On Money-Back Approval 
lium. 10%4-inch parchment shade, brass- DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE | 
bound. Fitted for electricity. Complete, P. P.,175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


You may send me an “Aurora” Jamp and 
I will pay the postman $3.50 plus the 
postage, when delivered. 

If not satisfactory I can return the 


lamp within five days of s 3 50 


receipt and you are to 
refund my money in full. 
. Check finish desired (] Ivory or Bronze (_] 





State... i 


Please register me as a corresponding Member 
of the League (without cost or obligation either 
now or later)—to receive news of really artistic 
things for Home Decoration. 








We invite you to 
COMPARE this 
lamp with others cost- 


If you prefer, you may 
cover the shade with 
silk. to match its sur- 
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Shampooing 
A task half done 


Noted actresses all recognize the 
fact that hair to be beautiful needs 
more than just shampooing. They 
have no more choice in the color of 
their hair than you have. Their hair 
is more beautiful, because their pro- 
fession—their very environment— 
soon teaches them how to make the 
best of what nature has given 
them. 































Practically every woman has reasonably 
good hair—satisfactory in quantity, texture 
and color. So-called dull hair is the result 
of improper care. Ordinary shampooing is 
not enough; just washing cannot sufficently 
improve dull, drab hair. Only a shampoo 
that adds “ 
lacks, can really improve it. 


Golden Glint Shampoo was made partic- 
ularly for medium brown hair—to make it 
look brighter and more beautiful. When 
your hair appears lifeless, all you need do is 
have a Golden Glint Shampoo. 
and JS more than an ordinary shampoo 
With it you can correct—correct, mind you 
—any little shortcomings your hair may 
have. It places your hair 
hands, so to speak. 

Have a Golden Glint Shampoo today 
your hair the special treatment which is all it 
needs to make it as beautiful as you desire it. 25c 


a package at toilet counters or postpaid direct. 
J. W. Kobi Co., 151 Spring St., Seattle, Wash. 
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that little something’ dull hair 





It does more | 


in your own 
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AT HOME 


We start you in business; furnish everye 
thing. You make $1 to $2 an hour at home 
S in your spare time. No Canvassing or Solic- 
iting. We guarantee to teach you Show Card ‘ 
Lettering by Our New, Simple Method, and 
# pay cash each week, no matter where you live. s 
Write for Iliustrated Booklet and Terms Free 


The Detroit Show Card School & 
213 Dinan Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


en? MONEYS 





- 
Hair Color 
Aclear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 
— 

Gray Hair 
Guaranteed to be harmless to the hair and 
scalp. Used by thousands of women for 34 
years. At all all druggists or or byn mail, ail, price $1. -50. 
"FREE "SAMPLE COUPON 
Gervaise Graham, 35 W. Illinois St., Chicago: 


PL d me, free of charge, a sample of 
Bionse cond mo. fee af chores. ©, comple of 
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A scene from “Flames of Passion,” one of the photoplays Miss Marsh starred in 


abroad. 


Mae in imported negligee, with marcelled coiffure, is still—Mae Marsh 


Will Mae Marsh Come Back? 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 209 | 


A more mature Mae 
Marsh, half a dozen years older than in the 
days of her triumphs. A married Mae Marsh, 
the mother of a three-year-old. Mary Pick- 
ford, Constance Talmadge, Richard Barthel- 
mess, Dorothy Gish, and lately even the premier 
Lillian have left the director who coached them 
to fame. Mae Marsh, having tasted the de- 
lights of stardom with its gold and its glamor, 
has come back. Once more she is a Griffith 
heroine. 

“Tt’s a ‘Mae Marsh part’,” she said in that 
peculiar, throaty voice of hers—it’s like no 
other voice in the world. ‘Which means I play 
a poor kid who gets herself into a terrific 
emotional tangle. It’s a great part. And I’m 
scared to death of it!” 

She has not yet faced the camera in the new 
role. She has been rehearsing. Griffith’s 
players are all familiar with their parts before 
a single scene is shot. And she is “scared to 
death”—as scared as when she was an un- 
known little girl whom Griffith was discover- 
ing. She doesn’t feel at home yet. But those 
who have watched her rehearsals report amaz- 
ing work. “D. W.” is pleased. In fact, her 
work may inspire him to another real achieve- 
ment; may help him to recapture that spark 
that has eluded him so persistently. 

It’s a sad little tale, called “The White 
Rose.” Of a flapper who is given a white rose 
by,a young minister on the night he seduces 
her. Mae will wear her hair flapper-fashion. 
She will chew gum; dance; fall in love, and be 
disillusioned. A “Mae Marsh part.” The 
actress has haunted the dance-halls where the 
flappers, contrary to report, still congregate; 
and she will understand them. She has never 


played anything but flappers, you know. Who 
more sub-debbish than Little Sister? A pple-Pie 
Mary, too, was far ahead of her time; she 
flapped in “Home Sweet Home” over six years 
ago. 

You may have wondered who is really re 
sponsible for those gestures that have amused 
or irritated audiences since Biograph days. 
Those Griffith ingenuisms. Well, the kicks 
and slides and contortions adopted by Dorothy 
Gish, Constance Talmadge, and Carol Demp- 
ster, not to mention the obvious imitators, came 
from a Marsh. Not Mae, but Mae’s flapper 
sister, Mildred. Mildred was funny without 
trying. She never walked; she skipped. She 
never did much screen work herself, although 
she would appear occasionally in Griffith pic- 
tures in small parts, and you may remember 
her in the Dorothy Gish comedy directed by 
Lillian, “Remodelling her Husband.” Curi- 
ously enough, Mildred was often accused of 
imitating Mae, when it was really the other 
way around. Mae made her little sister her 
model. 


There was only one Mae Marsh. No one 
ever took her place, although she has been 
imitated more brazenly than any other screen 
actress. Will she return? Can she clasp the 
spirit of pathetic youth again? Has worldly 
success spoiled her? 

Griffith says of her: “Every other motion 
picture star I have ever known was ‘made’ by 
long training and much hard work, but Mae 
Marsh was born a film star. Destiny itself 
seemed to have been her coach in acting.” 

Destiny—and “D. W.” Perhaps between 
them they will bring Mae Marsh back. 





“Broadway The 


Nights’ — 


Page 54, this issue 





RODOLPH VALENTINO’S 
own story of his life is an 
amazing revealment of self. 


second chapter of 
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a The success of Inecto 
Rapid in Europe where 
it is used exclusively in 97% of the best 
beauty parlors caused thousands of tourists 

to bring it to this country with them. 
Now, Inecto Rapid can be obtained in the 
finest beauty establishmentsin America. It is 
the discovery of Dr. Emile of the University 
of Paris. It differs absolutely from all other 
hair colorings; it repigmentizes the hair shaft 
instead of merely coating the surface. Inecto 
Rapid is guaranteed to permanently 'color 
naturally gray, faded or streaked hair to its 
original shade in 15 minutes. Cannot be de- 
tected from natural even under a microscope; 
cannot injure the hair, or interfere with its 
growth; not affected by salt water, Turkish 
baths or perspiration and does not interfere 
with permanent waving. Thousands of 
women apply it in the privacy of their homes. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Write for particulars with proof and 
our “Beauty Analysis Chart "Form A10. 


INECTO, Inc., Salons and Laboratories 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York City, Mt. Y. 








Only, OO I), 


The 21-Jewel Burlington is sold to you at a very low 
price and on the very special terms (after free examina- 
tion) of only $1.00 down. Send today for information. 


Send for the most complete watch book ever 
Free Book produced. 100 desi and engravings beau- 
tifully fllnstrated in colors. Write for it today, It free. 
A letter or a postcard will do. 


Burlington Watch Co. 22th St, &Marshan, iva. 


“Don’t Shout” 


**T hear you. I can hear 
§ now as well as anybody. 



































“How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know | had them in 
myself, only that I hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eyes. In- 

visible, comfortable, weight- 
ess and harmless. yone 


can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept.789. 26 S.15th St. Phila, 


€°25 
aS RYT 71 


q °) Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 

to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 

‘ \ and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 
. vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 

to sell. No experience or capital re- 














\ <= Entirely new proposition. 
—ie? rite [ree samp! 
é if YY Madison Shiet Gon 03 Groatuan, N.Y.C. 
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on new 1923 models, 44 Styles, colors # 
and sizes famous Ranger Bicyies. Shi . 
Free on approvaland 80 days free trial. iM 
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Casts of Current 
Photoplays 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121 ] 


“HEARTS AFLAME” — Metro — Based 
upon the Novel “Timber,” by Harold Titus. 
Scenario by J. G. Hawkes and L. G. Rigby. 
Presented by Louis B. Mayer. Photography 
by Percy Hilburn. The cast: Luke Tavlor, 
Frank Keenan; Anna Q. Nilsson, Helen For- 
aker; Craig Ward, John Taylor; Richard Hen- 
drick, Bobby Kildare; Russell Simpson, Black 
Joe; Richard Tucker, Philip Rowe; Stanton 
Heck, Jim Harris; Martha Mattox, Aunty May; 
Walt Whitman, Charley Stump; Joan Standing, 
Ginger; Ralph Cloninger, Thad Parker; Lee 
Shumway, Milt Goddard; John Dill, Lucius 
Kildare; Irene Hunt, Jennie Parker. 


“M. A. R. S.”—TELEvIEW Prop.—Titles 
and Dialogue by Jos. W. Farnham. Adapted 
for the screen by Lewis Allen Browne. Photo- 
graphed by George Folsey. Assistant Director, 
Charles Van Arsdale. Directed by R. Wil- 
liam Neil. Produced by Tilford Cinema 
Studios, New York. The cast: Arthur Wy- 
man, Grant Mitchell; Mary Langdon, Mar- 
garet Irving; Mrs. Langdon, Gertrude Hill- 
man; A Landlady, Isabelle Vernon; Mr. 
Sterling, W. H. Burton. Martians: Buz Buz, 
J. D. Walsh; Gin Gin, J. Burke; Pux Pux, 
Peggy Smith; Tuz Tuz, Betty Borders; Martian 
Flappers, Alice Effinger, Peggy Williams. 


“CAPTAIN FLY-BY-NIGHT’—R. C. 
Pictures (Film Booking)—The Author, John- 
ston McCulley. Adapted by Eve Unsell. 
Directed by William K. Howard. Camera- 
man, Lucien Andriot. The cast: First Stranger, 
Johnnie Walker; Second Stranger, Francis 
M’Donald; Anita, Shannon Day; Cassara, 
Edward Gribben; Senora, Victory Bateman; 
Padre Michael, James M’Eldera; Indian, 
Charles Stevens; Governor, Bert Wheeler; 
Gomez, Fred Kelsey; Hundreds of troops, Mex- 
icans, Spaniards, half-breeds, Indians, sen- 
oritas, officials, horses, etc. 


“THE CHRISTIAN’’—Director, Maurice 
Tourneur. Author, Sir Hall Caine. Editor, 
Paul Bern. Cameraman, Charles Van Enger. 
Art Director, Cedric Gibbons. Asst. Director, 
Charles Dorian. Characters: John Storm, 
Richard Dix; Glory Quayle, Mae Busch; 
Brother Paul, Gareth Hughes; Polly Love, 
Phyllis Haver; Lord Robert Ure, Cyril Chad- 
wick; Horatio Drake, Mahlon Hamilton; 
Father Lampleigh, Joseph Dowling; Lord 
Storm, Claude Gillingwater; Parson Quayle, 
John Herdman; Liza, Beryl Mercer; Rev. 
Golightly, Robert Bolder; Matron, Milla 
Davenport; Mary, Alice Hesse; Lady Robert 
Ure, Aileen Pringle; Faro King, Harry North- 


Moran. 


“THE HERO”—Gasnier Prop.—Direce 
tor, S. J. Gasnier. Author, Gilber Emory. 
Scenarist, Eve Unsell. Presented by B. P. 
Schulberg. Cameraman, Karl Strauss. The 
cast: Oswald Lane, Gaston Glass; Hester Lane, 
Barbara La Marr; Andrew Lane, John Sain- 
polis; Sarah Lane, Martha Mattox; Andy 
Lane, Frankie Lee; Bill Waters, David Butler; 
Martha, Doris Pawn; Hilda Pierce, Ethel 
Shannon. 


“SECOND FIDDLE”—A Tutte WALLER 
PRopuUCTION—Distributed through the W. W. 
Hodkinson Corporation. Written and directed 
by Frank Tuttle. Photographed and super- 
vised by Fred Waller, Jr. The cast: Jim 
Bradley, Glenn Hunter; Polly Crawford, Mary 
Astor; Herbert Bradley, Townsend Martin; 
Cragg, William Nally; George Bradley, Leslie 
Stowe; Mrs. Bradley, Mary Foy; Cragg’s daugh- 
i Helenka Adamowska; Dr. Crawford, Otho 

ng. 





rup; Doctor, Eric Mayne; Coroner, William | 


“TI own a complete set of Renulife Violet Ray 
apparatus and an ozone generator and find it of 
immense value in retaining a robust physique. 
I find the Violet Ray especially helpful in curing 
the sprains and bruises that I often incur in my 
strenuous career as a cowboy actor in western 


pictures of adventure. a Me 


Do You, Too, Want Health 
and Strength? 


Your activities may not require the physical 
perfection that our foremost western actor finds 
necessary. But you do want freedom from 
disease—you can have vigor, energy, health, 
strength and beauty. 


Get Well—Keep Well—with 


Renufife Violet Ray 


You need not suffer from aches and pains— 
from rheumatism, neuritis or other ailments. 
Modern science has developed the Renulife 
Violet Ray—a marvelous invention for build- 
ing health and strength by electricity. The 
soothing, healing ray drives out aches and pains 
without shock or unpleasant sensation and 
searches deep down into your body to eliminate 
the cause. It carries ozone into the blood, 
enriching and purifying it. 

Hundreds of people have been rejuvenated and 
strengthened by the health-giving Renulife 
Violet Ray. 


Renulife Violet Ray Is Used For— 
Hay Fever 
Infantile Paralysis 
Insomnia 
Locomotor Ataxia 
Lumbago 
Nervousness 
Neuralgia 

Colds Neuritis 

Dandruff Paralysis 

Ear Diseases Piles 

Eczema Pyorrhea 

Enlarged Prostate Rheumatism 

Female Complaint Sciatica 

Goitre Skin Diseases 

Gout Sprains 

Hemorrhoids Warts and Moles 

and many other ailments 

Free Trial—Prove to yourself how quickly 
Renulife will aid you. Try Renulife on that 
ailment of yours and see how rapidly you 
improve.. Write today for our wonderful free 
trial plan—we take the risk. 


Abscesses 
Anemia 
Asthma 
Baldness 
Bronchitis 
Bunions 


Renulife Electric Company, 
328 Newberry Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Send me your book “‘Health” explaining how 
Renulife Violet Ray will build health and 
strength for me. Tell me about your free 
trial plan. 

Signed 


Address 
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“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’’ UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS, 
PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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When Children Cough 
Use Musterole 


When you are wakened 
in the dead of night by that 
warning, croupy cough, 
get up and get the jar of 
Musterole. 


Rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest, and then 
go back to bed. 


Musterole penetrates the 
skin with a warming tingle 
and goes right to the seat 
of trouble. 


Will not blister like the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster and it is 
mot messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
Musterole takes the kink out ofstiff 
mecks, makes sore throats well, 
stops croupy coughs and colds. 

Sold by druggists everywhere, in jars 

and tubes, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
"ion, ail THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 

in fact the entire body or any part without dieting 

by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS ,.— 
Bust Reducer, $6.00 q 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 
Anklets 


for Sotasiag and 
Shaping the 7 


$7. ae ~ A 


Send ankle measurement when ordering. 


Send for illustrated Booklet 


41 DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


| 353 Fifth Ave., New York 
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4 Every woman can now have lustrous 
w natural-colored hair by this wonder- 
f» ful new discovery, endorsed by fore- 
most hair experts. 


HENALFA RAPIDE 


Gu wranteed to tint ae.. or oo hair any shade 

i in a few minutes. Can't be told from natural 

color, Will not harm the hair. Easy to use —_ 
» is permanens. Will not stain scalp nor rub off 

Aaa Every shade, Jet Black to Golden Blond. 

d ype %) Sent anywhere for $2.00 postpaid. 


: Spectfy color desired. } 
POSTPAID B.Cloment 
per 


65 West 49th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Living Expert Paid 
Hotels Need Trained Employees 
Trained employees earn big pay; have splendid 
chance for advancement to executive positions. 
Comfortable living in luxurious surroundings. 
Average men or women, ambitious, willing to learn, 
can easily qualify ina few weeks in spare hoursathome. 


More Positions Open Than We Can Fill 
Hotels everywhere want our graduates; our method 
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Just ILickey 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


che simple line, in the Alexandria lobby one 
evening, ‘‘ Yes, an empty taxicab just drove up 
and Louis B. May er got out.” Who described 
a certain star’s ex-wife as a “perfect chassis 
without a motor.” 

There is the Neilan who creates the famous 
“Mickey Neilan touches” in his pictures— 
the delight and envy of other directors. And 
the Neilan who can arrive on the set at two 
in the afternoon and say sweetly, ‘Well, we 
have a beautiful, clever story, and a beautiful, 
clever star, and now that the clever, clever 
director is here, let’s work.” 

And there is the Marshall you see when once 
in a while you are fortunate enough to go with 
him into his mother’s home. The quaint, 
delicate, little Colonial home tucked away 
so quietly in the hills, whose mistress is a 
white-haired, soft- voiced, kindly little gentle- 
woman who ‘gives you great, fragrant armfuls 
of Cecil Bruner roses to take home, and whose 
son pays her a quiet and simple homage that 
is beautiful to see. 

Just an Irishman. 

Reckless, but essentially honest. 

“One thing I'll say,” he remarked one day 
in discussing the picture situation, “I never 
went around the corner to do any thing i in my 
life. Whatever I’ve done is right there for 
everyone to see.” 

All the hot-headed, whole-souled, whimsical 
passions, emotions, fun and fury of his race. 

You know weil Mickey’s handsome, clean- 
cut head, with its rapidly graying hair. The 
wonderful. Irish smile, the twinkling, wide-set, 
thinking eyes. The self-willed, indulgent, 








endorsed by leading hotel 


e ——— ‘about Hotel Operat on 


ment Course; also Em 


io eae and bul. 
fae listing many posi- : sieguknt Beltons. 





tigns open. S Mans 
en Memb ocssce.cesconptorevertoees 
1218 Cariton Ct. en ae 7 Street peccocesoeccosoeoosoeeeoeos 


experts. Big opportunities : Standard Busingss Training Inst. 
i. See rooms, cafete- £ : 1218 Cariton Court, Buffalo, W. Y. 
bs, etc. Write nd me free booklet giving full | 


curving lips. 

| But the difference between a picture of 
| Mickey and the real Mickey Neilan is the 
difference—oh, the difference between reading 
a score of “Madame Butterfly” and hearing 
the Metropolitan orchestra play it. 

There is nothing more interesting in pictures 
—on the screen or off—than his history. 

He was born only thirty-one years ago in 
the small town of San Bernardino, California. 

His life between nine and twenty is crammed 
so full it leaves you breathless to follow it. 

At nine, he was getting up at three in the 
morning to cover a milk route, going to school, 
and selling papers in the afternoon. 

At eleve en, he quit school and became an 
office boy in the Fruit Grower’s Express. And 
right there was probably where all the jokes and 
traditions about office boys started. Any- 
thing more utterly disorganizing, hectic and 
riotous than to have Mickey Neilan, at the 
age of eleven, as an office boy it is impossible 
for me to conceive. He has never stayed any 
place long, then or now. 

He left the office to become helper to a 
blacksmith, and from there became a machin- 
ist’s helper. Machinery exercised a peculiar 
and lasting fascination over him. And it was 
then that he began to show that fine, keen, 
flashing mind, that intensity with which he can 
devote himself to anything that interests him. 


UT the theater suddenly opened its Magic 

Doors tohim. The Great Land of Make- 
Believe unfolded to his enraptured eyes. 
Instead of merely dreaming things in your 
head when the lights were out, you could see 
them, act them. 

Naturally, he became an actor. He was 
probably as handsome as a young angel and 
as full of mischief as the blackest imp. But 
he got a job as an usher, and just what he had 
foreseen, happened. They gave him a chance 
at boy parts. But he grasped, at once, with 
| that combination of instinct and intellect that 
| makes him what he is, that he lacked educa- 
tion, foundation. So he left the theater and 
went back to school. 

For three or four years he studied, even 
"| taking a year at business college, went to 
engineering school at night, and worked day 
times. In a garage. He adored mechanics. 
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It is easy to understand. His brilliant, ove: 


active, temperamental mind enjoyed the 
wrestle with intricate, foreign problems. He 
could visualize. He put poetry and romance 


into engineering. But he lacks—he still 
lacks—the patience, the concentration, the 
ability to carry on the long, dull work when 
a thing has lost its first flare of interest for 
him. 

If I were a producer I should never want 
Neilan to make a picture for me unless he 
liked the story. He couldn’t. 

In mellow moments, when the lights are 
burning low, he will still tell you that when 
he’s made a few more pictures, he’s going to 
retire and enroll at the Boston “Tech” and 
become an engineer. 

He might do it, too, if pictures bore him 
sufficiently. He can stand anything except 
to be bored. 

Thus, when engineering began to pall, he 
heard the call of the gypsy horn, and for three 
years he gaily roamed the wide fields of the 
world. 

There were no strings on Mickey’s winged 
feet in those days. 

If he couldn’t find automobiles to wash, 
there were always dishes. 

He pioneered automobile stage lines through- 
out the west, he worked as a mechanic for an 
automobile factory on the Great Lakes. He 
worked on newspapers and he played the piano 
in cabarets. 

That was the life. 

And every moment of it, every heart-beat 
of it, every mile that passed under his feet, 
went into that fertile, seething, imaginative 
Irish brain and you get it now on the screen— 
over and over again—when you go to see 
“The Stranger’s Banquet” or “Minnie” or 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 

There is no phase of life that he hasn't 
touched with his own hands. 

No sort of emotion he hasn’t seen—and felt. 

No class or kind or stratum of people he 
doesn’t understand intimately—not as an 
outsider, but as brother to brother. 


E can be the most charming dinner guest 

in the world—suave, witty, full of warmth 
and interest and inspiration—whether the 
board is spread at Newport or South of Market 
Street. Whether he wears a dinner jacket 
or a sweater. 

He takes a childish pleasure in simple things. 
Adores dancing and dances too well for the 
peace of mind of many of his partners. ’. Is 
filled with gorgeous merriment over the per- 
petration of some small practical joke. 

Yet tears and laughter so nearly overlap in 
Mickey. His heart is just as big as his sense 
of humor. 

Pictures were his natural end. From his 
nomadic wanderings he returned to his home- 
land, just as pictures loomed on the horizon. 
Mickey flew to them. It was something new. 
Different. Unusual. 

He went first to Kalem as a juvenile leading 
man, doubling as office boy, head of the 
scenario department, chauffeur, chief elec- 
trician andeother roles He left them to act 
for Biograph and the Araerican, and returned 
as head director, general manager and leading 
man again. 

He grew up with the industry. 

In 1919 he had his own producing unit, and 
he still has practically that under Goldwyn. 

Mickey combines—and his history ought 
to explain why—more than any other director, 
the ability to please both the artistic demands 
of the critics and the varied demands of the 

ublic. His pictures for the past two years 

ave received warm approval ftom the most 
highbrow of the reviewers and yet, of the last 
twelve pictures, he has produced only one that 
has been a box office flop. 

The exhibitors claim that there are actually 
only three directors whose name on a lobby 




























announcement means money at the ticket 
window. His is one of them. 

They say, too, that it’s terrible hard to make 
a director interesting. 

But if Marshall Neilan isn’t interesting, the 
moon is made of green cheese. 

He was first married to Gertrude Bambrick, 
a former screen star, and they had one boy, 
Marshall Neilan IL. They were divorced 
about two years ago and recently Blanche 
Sweet became the second Mrs. Neilan. 


Casts of Current 
Photoplays 
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“THE FLAME OF LIFE”—A Hosart | 
HENLEY PRODUCTION—UNIVERSAL— Directed | 
by Hobart Henley. Novel by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. Scenario by Elliott Clawson. 
Photography by Virgil Miller. The cast: 
Joan Lowrie, Priscilla Dean; Fergus Derrick, 
Robert Ellis; Amice Barholm, Kathryn 
McGuire; Dan Lowrie, Wallace Beery; Spring, 
Fred Kohler; Liz, Beatrice Burnham; Rev. Mr. 
Barholm, Emmett King; Jud, Frankie Lee; 
Mag, Grace Degarro; Baroness, Dorothy 
Hagan; Fauntleroy, Evelyn McCoy. 


“MAKING A MAN”—Paramount—Di- 
rected by Joseph Henabery. Author, Peter B. 


Kyne. Scenarist, Albert Shelby LeVino. |: 


Cameraman, Faxon M. Dean. The cast: 
Horace Winsby, Jack Holt; Jim Owens, J. P. 
Lockney; Patricia Owens, Eva Novak; Henry 
Cattermole, Bert Woodruff; Shorty, Frank Nel- 
son; Bailey, Robert Dudley. 


“THE LAST HOUR.”—Mastopon Fits 
Inc.—Directed by Edward Sloman. Written 
by Frank R. Adams. The cast: Steve Cline, 
Milton Sills; Saidee McCall, Carmel Myers; 
Philip Logan, Pat O’Malley; Tom Cline, Jack 
Mower; Reever McCall, Alec Francis; William 
Mallory, Charle: Clary; Red Brown, Walter 
Long; Governor Logan, Eric Mayne; Quales, 
Wilson Hummell. 


“MY AMERICAN WIFE”—ParaAmount 
—Directed by Sam Wood. Adapted by 
Monte M. Katterjohn. Written by Hector 
Turnbull. Photography by Alfred Gilks. 
The cast: Natalie Chester, Gloria Swanson; 
Manuel LaTassa, Antonio Moreno; Don 
Fernando deCortas, Josef Swickard; Carlos 
de Grossa, Eric Mayne; Pedro deGrossa, Geno 
Corrado; Donna Isabelle LaTassa, Edythe 
Chapman; Hortenisa de Varela, Eileen Pringle; 
Gomez, Walter Long; Horace Beresford, F. R. 
Butler; Gaston Navarre, Jacques D’Auray; 
Danny O’Hara, Loyal Underwood; Maid, 
Mary Land. 


Questions and Answers 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106] 


Louise B.—I’m only too glad to oblige you, 
especially when I have the information you 
want without having to consult my files and 
so disturb my stenographer. She is gazing 
right now in rapt contemplation at Fifth 
Avenue. I have never looked out of my win- 
dow myself; I never have time. Milton Sills 
appears with Carmel Myers in “ Blind Justice.” 
He was with Agnes Ayres in “ Borderland” and 
Wanda Hawley in “ Burning Sands.” 


Tommy.—Who is the best actor in pictures? 
I have no desire to start an argument. Be- 
sides, I don’t know. I might say Strongheart. 
He is one of the most satisfactory players in 
pictures. He is, in case you don’t know, the 
dog who played in “The Silent Call” and 
“Brawn of the North” — Larry Trimble’s dog. 


Teddy is another favorite of mine; also John 
Henry and Pepper. Reid and Ray are Wally’s 
and Charlie’s real names. 














Of arms, legs, back, bust, abdomen, thighs, hips and ankles 
in women or men is merely a matter of getting rid of awk- 
ward, burdensome fat. This can be readily accomplished by 
the use of the internationally famous invention— 


THE DR. LAWTON GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 


—which has reduced more than fifty thousand women and men 
in the past few years. 


And how easily, how quickly. Not by starving diet, not by straining exercise, 
not by drugs, not by electricity; but by a most convenient and easy method — 
a few minutes’ use each night and morning in the privacy of your own room 
of this far-famed FAT REDUCER, a device approved by physicians as absolutely 
safe and efficient. You reduce only where you wish to lose, without affecting any 
normal part. Results show in three or four days; but if you do not see positive 
reduction taking place in eleven days (the full trial period) return the Fat Reducer 
complete at once and your purchase price will be refunded without quibbling. 


By performing a gentle, but deep rooted massage with this suction vibrating 
device, you break down the undesirable fatty tissues which are then carried out of 
thesystem. For years this famous Fat Reducer has been sold for FIVE DOLLARS 
— but due to the great demand for it and our consequent greater production, our 
manufacturing costs have been lowered, enabling us now to offer you 


DR. LAWTON’S 


‘GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 94975 


AND ILLUSTRATED 


COURSE ON WEIGHT CONTROL 


This $2.75 brings you Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed Fat 
Reducer, also his illustrated course on Weight Control, 
containing color illustrations showing cause of fat 
and its future prevention, after you have reduced with 
the Dr. Lawton Fat Reducer. This is a complete 
health course. 

Included are simple, easy instructions printed and pe 
tures in colors —- HOW TO USE THE FAT REDUCE 
These are all embraced in our bound book—THE LAWTON 
METHOD OF WEIGHT REDUCTION. If you prefer 
to send no money in advance, order it C. O. D. and pay the 
Postman $2.75 on Goltvery, Plus @ few cents postage and 
you will receive the Fat Reducer and Weight Control 
Course, etc., all under plain wrapper. Order your complete st , 
outfit today at this big reduction. 7 pounds with your 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON Fat Reducer, with- 
120 West 70th Street, Dept. 78, NEW YORK CITY out change of diet.”’ 








For Men Also 


As witness Dr. Law- 
ton himself, who re- 
duced from 211 to 
152poundsina very 
short time. A phy- 
sician writes — ‘In 
one week I reduced 




























WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 7 
Commercial Art Organization in the 
World. offers you an_ unusual opportunit 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
eae ea tn a S. S. “FORT. ST. GEORGE” 


cess—who each year reduces and sells to adv 
over 15,000 ‘comtzercisl dra Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
structors of proven ability, as well as artists in this Moderts Hotels = No Passports All S ~ 







(Under Contract with Bermuda Government) 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Wed. and Sat. 


Landing passengers directly at 
Hamilton Dock, via Palatial Twin- 
7 tel Oil-Burning Transatlantic 



























Our teachers give yous the @ double advantage of being, tae 
widely 
D Motor Boat Championship Races Jan. 24, 25, 2 
dpiorance ieurenn onsesand ap Re Ba I, Foams ene Tournaments Mar. 5 to 10. 
Commercial Art is a highly paid, intensely interesting puetour oa Tournaments (2 18-Hole Courses). 
profession, nd open to men and women. Home ailing, Bathing, Riding, Horse Racing, Trap- 


al’) ae ror 
or nter ilings 
et Facs Before You Enroll in any School. ST.GEORGE HOTEL, St.Georges,Bermuda 
Ask the Advertising Manager of theleading A Modern Hotel in an Anctent Setting” 
nowepanere ie your Sty. an quvuaere = Open All the Year Round. Rebuilt and Under New 
or Australia peo tet Bagees anagement. Location Unexcelled — Finest Cui- 
bo te eyer Both sine and Service, Golf, Tennis, Tiled Swimming 
ompany—let them tell you about us. Pool poneng, rs ‘Livery, ete. 
OPIS UNM itemekatiacouty |] WEST INDIES ~ Sailings Every 44. Dey 
Of mailing—four centsin stampa. es Delightjut Cruises 10 the Gam of the Carbean Sea 


TR Ni DAD LINE—S ili E 14D 
MEYER BOTH COMPANY for Trinidad, Grenada cad Danes 
Department of Art Instruction 


For Tiustrated booklets on Bermuda, § St. George 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept.31 CHICAGO, ILE, wrens Satien, Eeemeene. wee 
NOTE—To Art and Engraving 


FURNESS BERMUDA “LINE 
Firms: Secure practical artists 


} tno Fe we pence artist 34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
















































Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly 


Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— it 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. Bathasweet imparts 
the softness of rain-water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. Always keep a can, in ot 
bath room. Three sizes: 25c, 50c, and $1. At drug - department stores or by mail. 

10c for miniature can. TheC. S. Welch’ Co., » Dept. F.. a, New York City. 


BATHASWE ET 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 







































She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tab« 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that Mar. 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 
soon follows. 



























All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
abox. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will sent in plain wrap- 

postpaid, 


per, i 
MARMOLA COMPANY 
234 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
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Don’t send a cent. 
Ten days Free Trial. 
If you are not con- 
vinced it is the Great- 
est Bargain in Amer- 
ica, send it back at 
our expense. Only if 
pleased do you send 
$11.50 as Ist payment. 
Then send $1.50 weekly 


—at the rate of afewcents 
a day. This Bargain Cluster 
mn Ring with 7 Blue-White Perfect Cut Dia- 


monds can be yours. NoRed Tape. No Risk. F 
Send for it today. It 


Million Dollar FREE 
Ba Book ictures 
of . Address Dept. 1723 EES 
























quickly cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body—Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEaR-TONB 

been Tried, Tested and Proven 
its merits in over 100.000 test cases. 


WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—"“A CLEAR- 
Tone SKIN’’—telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 
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RupiE Mrne.—Oh dear, oh dear! You sent 
your picture to Signor Valentino and asked for 
his and he never sent it; and now you are sure 
his wife reads all his mail. You’re so modest, 
aren’t you? Anyway, Valentino’s last picture 
for Paramount was “The Young Rajah.” 


Betty Rex.—He was wealthy when he mar- 
ried her. But they have been married two 
years now. Screen salaries are not as high as 
they used to be; but they are still as much if 
not more than presidents and kings draw 
down. Especially kings. Valentino is still in 
New York. Jean Acker, the first Mrs. Valen- 
tino, is appearing in pictures. 


MitprRED MippLeTon.—“The Sheik” was 
filmed on the desert—but not the desert you 
mean. Just a little desert at Oxnard, Califor- 
nia. Valentino in “Moran of the Lady Letty” 
with Dorothy Dalton. Miss Dalton in “The 
Crimson Challenge” and “The Woman Who 
Walked Alone.” 


Hazert.—I have met Betty Compson, but 
only once. So I cannot describe her minutely. 
She has blue eyes and brown hair, and she 
smiles sweetly. She even smiled sweetly at 
me. She must have a nice disposition. Ford 
Sterling is a member of the cast of Marshall 
Neilan’s new Goldwyn picture, “The Stran- 
gers’ Banquet,” which is from the story by 
Donn Byrne. 


SENoRITA.—Anita Stewart says she won’t 
make any more pictures until she can get the 
story she wants. Meanwhile she is vacationing 
in her eastern home on Long Island. Cullen 
Landis was ‘The Man with Two Mothers;” 
and one of the mothers was Mary Alden. - Miss 
Alden recently avowed her intention of for- 
saking mother roles and appearing as herself. 
She is a young woman, you know. Or rather, 
you don’t, if you have only seen her on the 
screen. 


MuriEt, New Yorx.—I have often mused 
upon the amazing names given the delicacies 
to be obtained at the soda fountains. Who 
thinks up such whimsies as “Broadway De- 
light” and “Peach Puff”? I should like to 
meet the man who does it. I should like to 
meet him and tell him just how much I admire 
him. Virginia Valli is a star now. I haven’t 
seen Virginia since she went to the coast; but 
I used to know her and she was a charming 
young person, modest and shy. I imagine 
she hasn’t changed. Maude Wayne with 
Joh- ny Walker in “In the Name of the Law.” 


Bossir, Hovston.—You call me “Cross 
Questions and Crooked Answers Man.” I 
like that. At least you don’t call me ancient. 
And you flatter me when you ask me if I dance. 
I dance a little on my own feet and a great deal 
on my partner’s. But I would gladly learn the 
shuffle if I could leave my work long enough to 
take lessons. And that’s impossible. Thanks 
just the same. 


CAROLINE.—The nick of time and the long 
arm of coincidence have been given a little 
vacation. I’m hoping they'll stay away for 
good. Pictures are becoming much more 
plausible, in my opinion. Of course we still 
have a Clifford Armytage here and there; and 
the great strong silent men of the west are still 
with us, as well as the metropolitan villains; 
but sooner or later. we'll be writing their epi- 
taphs too. William P. Carleton played Betty 
Compson’s husband in “The Law and the 
Woman.” Carleton is married; he and his 
wife are charming. In “Ladies Must Live,” 
Robert Ellis played Anthony Mulvain and 
Mahlon Hamilton was Ralph Lincourt. 


Miss Kinc.—“ Bring June Caprice back,” 
you shout. I’m sorry.. I can’t. 1 don’t know 
her and I don’t know her husband Harry Mil- 
larde and I don’t -know her daughter, who 
must be all of four months old now. You’d 


Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Ilere’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remark- 
able device which has enabled thousands of 
deaf persons to hear as well asever. The 
makers of this wonderful device say it is too 
much to expect you to believe this so they 
are going to give you a chance to try it at 
home. They offer to send it by prepaid 
parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They 
do not send it C.O.D.—they require no 
deposit — there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk, They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little instru- 
ment will so amaze and delight the user that 
the chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results. There’s no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and 
hysical strain which comes from a constaut effort to 
ear. Now you can mingle with your friends without 
that feeling of sensitiveness from which all deaf 
persons suffer. Now you can take your place in the 
social and business world to which your talents 
entitle you, and from which your affliction has, 
in a measure, excluded you. Just send your name 
and address to The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration, 1317 Candler Building, New York, for 
descriptive literature and request blank. 











Free Bulletin lists diamonds as low as r 
carat, gee Gems of Finest Quality at h or ber 


arges but oegereensany Low Bargain 
cwcogs. This 13-3 earat perfectly, eut dia. 
mond a snappy jazing itare a’ - le is 
wear oldest yt Diamond Bankino girm in all 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Costs Nothing to See 
Any Diamond sent for absolutely free i 
tion at our risk. No obligation. No cost to you. 
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REAL PHOTOS 





OF YOUR SCREEN FAVORITES 
lever screen stars, just glance through this 
Wouldn't you like to receive by 
‘avori es, size 


you admirers of the c: 
selected list of the BIG ONES 
return mail, genuine piotep of your Movie 
original s by the Stars? They are 
beautiful and life-like. Wonderful 
value for the money. eac 
12 for $5.00. Make your selection 
N his list. 


0, in 


Jackie Coogan 
Clara K. Young 


Alice sare 
Mary Miles Minter 


Frank Mayo 
Mabel Normand Katherine 
Olga Petrova McDonald 
Mary Pickford Mae Murray 
Blanche Sw Charles Ray 
Anita Stewart Nazimova 
Norma Talmadge Charles Chaplin 
Pearl White Mildred Harris 
Earle Williams Richard 


Rodolph Valentino Barthelmess 
or any of the other popular stars. 


50c Each—12 for $5.00 


Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory. Send money order, 

U.5. Bills or U. 8. stamps with name and address plainly written to 

RAM, Dept. 130, 209 West 48th Street, New York City 
Special prices to dealers 


MAKE MONEY 
: AT HOME = 


VV OU can cam from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 
ing show cards, Quickly and ily learned by our new 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit. 
ing ; we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at home 
no matter where you live, and pay you cash each week, 
Full perticulers and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


210 Ryrie Building 






































better write to -June’ yourself, care Pathé. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 




















CHAMPAGNE.—<Aren’t you old fashioned? 
The answer is obvious. But who wouldn’t be 
old fashioned if he could? Mabel Normand’s 
next picture is “Suzanna.” She has signed a 
new Sennett contract and is working in a new 
comedy now. Mabel was abroad when your 
letter arrived and it may be some time before 
she gets around to it. 


WitMA oF WitmIncton.—A word to the 
wise is an encyclopedia. I am sorry I have to 
remind you of this, Wilma. I like you very 
much, that’s why I reprimand you. I don’t 
trouble to reprimand people I don’t care about. 
Arline Pretty plays in Viola Dana’s “Love in 
the Dark,” which isn’t as interesting as it 
sounds. Frank Mayo’s latest is “Wolf Law.” 
He’s left Universal to form his own company, 
and his brunette and vivacious wife, Dagmar, 
will play with him. She is also in “The 
Stranger’s Banquet.” 





Miss Ditton, MANHATTAN.—Somehow, you 
frighten me. You are most formidable; you 
use long words—I’m sure you didn’t use a 
single word of less than three syllables; and 
your letter paper is foo correct. The pink and 
sky-blue kind may have its virtues after all. 
It ma':es me feel superior; and that’s some- 
thing. Send stamps or money for photographs 
of stars. Some send them; some don’t. Some 
send them sometimes and not others. And 
that’s all I can tell you. 


R. GuEvARA, ManriA.—Many thanks for 
the snapshots. They are already pasted in 
my album. I will be very glad to answer your 
questions at any time. Your favorites are 
Peggy Hyland, Molly Malone, Violet Mer- 
sereau, Patsy Ruth Miller, and Virginia Brown 
Faire. Patsy Ruth is not married. Address 
her care Goldwyn studios, Culver City, Cal. 


Dorotuy, BRAINERD. Minn.—Mary Miles 
Minter isn’t married at this writing but she 
may be by the time you read this. Because 
she has been reported engaged again, and 
I’ve an idea Mary is going to surprise us some 
time by taking one of those rumors seriously. 
She is no longer with Famous Players Lasky; 
but has not yet announced her plans. “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine” is her last picture 
for that company. I believe it is true, yes, 
that she received eight thousand weekly for 
her services. Mary is five feet two and weighs 
112. 


BEATTy.—You say you have twenty-eight 
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4 54 ITS OFF Because ITS OUT 


Science Proves 


Which Method Is Best 


Dr. Rudolph Mertin, noted derma- 
tolog:i:t, after discarding cream, 
powder and liquid depilatories as 
well as the electric needle, writes: 
** About two years ago, I discontinued the use 
of the electric needle because it was not a satis- 
factory process, and I found thst the electric 


Stimulation helped, rather than retarded the 
growth of superfluous hair. 









“Since then I have almost despaired of finding 
& satisfactory process, one on which I would be 
willing to stake my reputation as a hair 
ae until I had the pleasure of using 


“My tests proved that ZIP not only lifts the 
hair roots and shafts gently from the skin, 
but also devitalizes the follicle, thus destroying 
the elements which produce the hair. You 
are no doubt aware that ordinary depilatories 
simply remove surface hair, leaving the life- 
producing elements imbedded in the skin, thus 
strengthening their growth, ZIP however not 
only removes the surface hairs, but removes 
the cause as well.” 











ZIP is original—a scientifically pre- 
pared antiseptic compound; it can- 
not stick to the skin; it is harmless, 
painless and it effectively destroys 
the growth on the face, arms, 

underarms and body. 3g 


GUARANTEED! 


Avoid imi- 
Stations 

3 u 
which 
stick to 
~ theskin 
© and are not 


/ 


- 


J . Berthé 

mma cffective. io?” _, Dept 921 
There Are Three Types of Superfluous Hair > = ao 562 Fifth Ave. 
Which type have you? Write for FREE BOOK “* Beauty’s Great- } or Sale at All © al New York 






est Secret’’ in which leading stars tell how 
When in NewYork don’t 
neglect to call at_my 
salonto have FREEPer- 


to be beautiful. 


Gelansg 7k § yecialist 


wr Please send me ‘*Beavtv's 
Greatest Sccret’ telling about 
ZIP, also a FREE sample of your 
Massage and Cleansing Cream 


Good Stores 
or by Mail. _- 
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Earn up to 





pictures of D. W. Griffith. You mean pictures 
you have clipped from magazines, don’t you? | 
Because I am sure Mr. Griffith would not | 
knowingly send twenty-eight pictures of him- 
self to the same person. I am not sure he 
would send his picture to anybody at all. 
Still, it is rather a relief to hear of someone 
who adores a director. It’s a change; and I 
do need a change. 


Rusy, WrinnrPeEG.—I thought you’d for- 
gotten. And I find that you did—forget me; 
but you remembered Mahlon. Mr. Hamilton 
plays opposite Laurette Taylor in “Peg 0’ My 
Heart.”’ Miss Taylor has a new stage vehicle 
now, ““Humoresque”’; she plays the réle Vera 
Gordon created on the silversheet. Alma 
Rubens in “The Enemies of Women,” opposite 
Lionel Barrymore, for Cosmopolitan. 


S. B. A., Des Mornes.—I would give you 
only one rule about it. Don’t marry a man 
who hasn’t a sense of humor. Of course, one 
might say that any man who wants to get 
married these days must have a slight sense 
of humor somewhere. Agnes Ayres is twenty- 
three. She was married, in 1919, to Captain 
Frank P. Schulser; they were divorced in 1921. 
She has brown hair and light hazel eyes. Her 
recent films have been ‘“‘Borderland,” “Clar- 
ence,” ‘A Daughter of Luxury,” and “Racing 
Hearts.” I like Agnes, but I wish she would 
think up a new coiffure. The one she uses so 
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Why Miss Half the 


Fun In Life 2-4, 


Everyone admires and wants 













($250 perMo. 


Expenses Paid 


jo dance with the ne Many 
<nows the latest steps. here 

is no need of being a wali- Chances 
flower! Arthur Murray, Amer- for 

ica’s foremost dancing teacher, 

has perfected a wonderful new Advancement 


method by which you can learn 
any of the newest steps 
in a few minutes and all 
of the dances in a short 
time. 


AILWAY 
RAFFIC INSPECTOR 
Position GUARANTEED! 


Big opportunity for you in this uncrowded pro> 
fession, with wonderful a. {Advancement 
rapid with experience: 
GUARANTEE| \Neet bi ilw ials 
Me railway officials: 
Our guarantee states celine healthful re 
that tuition will be re-} door work. Travel. 
funded to you if, upon door work. ravel or re- 
graduation, position| ™ain near home. 
$ not obtained, pay- 
ing at least $110 a pn A Job Waiting for You 
and expenses. Bend Mpa = we 
You take no risk. e pre- 
pare you in three months’ spare time study at 
home. Simple, easy to understand. You 
can’t help but succeed. 
particulars now; © Standard Business Training Institute 


Even if you don’t know one 
step from another, you can 
quickly and easily master any 
dance without music and with- 
out partner, right in your own 
home. Your success is guar- 
anteed. The Vanderbilts and 
scores of other socially promi- 
nent people have chosen Mr. Murray as their dancing 
instructor. More than 90,000 people have learned to 
become popular dancers through his easy learn-at-home 
methods. 





New Easy Way 


To show you how easily and quickly you can learn his 
new way, Arthur Murray has consented to send, for but a 
limited time, a special course of sixteen dancing lessons 
for only $1.00. his extraordinary offer is made to prove 
you will enjoy learning the newest steps in the privacy of 

your own home—without onlookers to embarrass you. 

ou need not send any money now. When the postman 
hands you the 16 lesson course, just deposit $1 with him, 
plus a few cents postage, in full payment. If within five 

















much now doesn’t become her: 








When 








days you are not delighted, return the lessons and your gens | FREE ] Buffalo, N. Y. 
money will be promptly refunded. geomet No. 1 ‘Send me, entirely free, Booklet 

This unusual offer may not be made again. Write g No. D-990, giving full particulars 
today for the sixteen lesson course. If you prefer, send STANDARD I about course in Railway Traffic 
the dollar now and we will pay the postage. The lessons BUSINESS Inspection. 
will be sent promptly in plain cover. Learn at home TRAINING i N 
and surprise your friends. Act now and be a good INSTITUTE ! GME ..-seececvercererccccece 
dancer soon. 

; : Buffalo, N. Y. G@ SEC on. cc cece cc rsececeevees ° 

ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 619, 801 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Cte... yO eAeteteain aio minke 
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Joan R. Guthrie, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 





















Use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 


for Your Baby 
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Wick Rowers ds you love if Colgate perfumes —from frank 


the best? \ flower odors to enticing bouquets 
The fragrant ones of course! \\ and warm Oriental scents. 
The simplest blossom seems _\\ 
its gi \}i Each perf is blended with 
twice as precious for its gift of | ) ach perrume ts blended wit 
perfume. \¥ exquisite care from the finest 


; 


You have a wide choice in / — essences the world produces. 


A two-cent stamp will bring you the story of the famous Per- 
fume Test, in which FLORIENT won first place; a miniature 
Test Set and information on the right way to choose perfumes. 


COLGATE & CO, Depr.8 ~=—:199 Fulton St., NEWV YORK 
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*t you? 
cked 
in individual yellow boxes and sterilized. You are the first 
phy-lac-tic Tooth 
u buy is not abso- 
Mass, 


All Pro- 
If the one yo 


lutely satisfactory, return it to us and we will replace it. 
hard, medium, soft 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are pa 
es: adults’, youths’, children’s 


Three textures: 


Three siz 


A tooth brush 
made for you alone 
OU would like to believe that you are the first per- 
son to touch the tooth brush you buy, wouldn 
CE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Florence, 
Sold by all dealers in the United States and Canada 





to handle the one you select. 
FLOREN 


Brushes are guaranteed. 


Well, you can. 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Always sold 











